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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE : 


Ir any type of buman being 
might have seemed likely to escape 
being made the hero of romance, it 
was the British Schoolboy. His 
existence was an admitted neces- 
sity, and that was all.. He was 
tolerated by civilised society as it 
tolerates poor relations or ‘cynical 
maiden aunts—either for the sake 
of antecedents or future expecta- 
tions. Parents knew that in that 
strange lump of shyness and im- 

lence there lay the rsonal 
identity of the darling child of 

t years, so clever and so engag- 
ing; and that from that unhewn 
material was to start, in due time, 
the strength and grace of hopeful 
manhood. But, meanwhile, society 
in general voted him a bore, and 
he returned the compliment. Apo- 
logies, kindly meant, were tendered 
for him and accepted, as having 
. cme to “ that disagreeable age.” 
Even fond mamma looked at him 
reproachfully, because he grew so 
big, and sighed to think that this 
by creature was all that remained 
of her lost pet in sash and petti- 
coat; while his father, as he cast 
his eye over the last half-year’s 
bills, groaned inwardly because he 
gtew so expensive. Even in his 
coming home for the holidays -his 
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anxious family did but “ snatch 
a fearful joy.” While he was with- 
in {sight and hearing, some suffering 
domestic animal—cat or dog, or 
younger brother or sister—was pretty 
sure to give token of. his presence ; 
and whenever he .was out of. the 
way, or .unusually quiet, his friends 
felt certain. he was in some more 
serious mischief. Beyond this, no- 
body showed much interest in him, 
except .by occasional gifts of a half- 
sovereign or @ crown-piece; a sort 
of black-mail which relations and 
friends of the afflicted family gladly 
paid to escape-his nearer acquaint- 
ance, and which contributions he 
was understood to employ in the 
worship of an idol known and re- 
verenced by all schoolboys, in all 
places, under the various names 
of “sock,” “tuck,” “grab,” and 
“ guttle.” Society dealt with him, 
in short, as a weak but well-mean- 
ing parish clergyman deals,.in his 
arochial.. visitations, with some of 
is flock whom he finds both moral- 
ly and physically unsavoury: ra- 
ther reversing apostolic precedent, 
he bas recourse to gold and silver 
as the easiest, and, as 

him, the only intelligible 


appears to 
sion of goodwill “ed 


; any 
lating medium seems impossible 
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under the circumstances. Those, 
indeed, who had never possessed a 
schoolboy of their own, regarded 
the whole species with uomitigated 
horror; and nothing less than a 
severe course of Aristotle could 
have persuaded such persons of the 
truth of the physiological paradox, 
that parents could Jove their own 
productions when they took that 
shape. So .that even the . best 
friends of Zirunculus were cuntent 
to keep him a good deal out of 
sight; putting him by, as an ento- 
mologist does some hideous chry- 
salis, in the hope that he is to come 
out better by-and-by. There was 
no doubt, another presentment of 
the charcter, in the persons of 
smart youths from the higher forms 
of Eton and Harrow, who put on 
all the worst airs of grown-up men; 
and were an abomination even more 
eschewed by all except very young, 
or very would-be-young, ladies. 

We have changed all this, and a 
very remarkable change it is. The 
British schoolboy has become a 
hero. His slang has been repro- 
duced in print, more or Jess success- 
fully, until it has become almost as 
classical as the Scotiicisms of Burns, 
or the French that passes muster in 

olite society. Talk which would 
ve made our respectable. grand- 
mothers’ very china rattle with hor- 
ror at its “ vulgarity,’ is quoted up- 
rebuked by the lips of very correct 
young ladies. The ofessional 
story-tellers rejoice in the addition 
of another new figure to their re- 
pe of ready-made characters ; 
and they put in the sharp public- 
school boy side by side with the 
clever governess and the muscular 
parson. 

The discovery is due to the author 
of Tom Brown's School Days. Let 
it be no derogation to a work of such 
established and well-deserved repu- 
tation to say, that the main elements 
of iis great success lay in the selec- 
tion of ground at once so fresh and 
80 commonplace —a story familiar 
to so many, and yet told by none— 
and in the bold and honest trath- 
fulness with which every detail of 
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schoolboy life is given, without 
apy attempt to overlay it with the 
conventional graces of the novelist, 
It is no mean triumph to have 
been the Columbus of the world of 
schoolboy romance. It lay within 
easy reach, indeed, but was practi- 
cally undiscovered. And it ig re 
markable that, out of the many who 
have made the voyage thither since 
Tom Brown's appearance, scarce one 
has bronght back anythivg like a 
trustworthy account. We have had 
abundance of narratives, professing 
to be the true and faithful records 
of eyewitnesses some of them 
dealing largely in the marvellous, 
the horrible, and the grotesque, 
and therefore, of course, highly po 
ular with a certain portion of the 
reading public ; but, like most of 
the tales brought back from the 
mysterious Cathay, they are but 
travellers’ stories after all. 

lt was to be supposed that such a 
popular and successful story would 
soon find its imitators. Not to 
speak of the professional book-ma- 
kers, who were sure to seize on 
such an opening for a new line 
of “Standard Works adapted for 
Christmas Presents,” there were 
other and higher impulses stirred. 
There was an opening for didactic 
charity, which saw a new mode of 
influencing Zirunculus, by the™ me- 
dium of good little novelets. Hither- 
to these had been chiefly of a femi- 
nine character. There was 
in existence volume upon volume 
in which young ladies might see the 
mirror held up to nature for their 
warning and their edification; pre- 
senting, on the one side, the scape- 
grace of Mrs. ——’s establishment, 
who cheats her teachers, steals her 
companions’ pocket - money, ; 
gets into all kinds of disgrace, uv- 
til she is finally either reformed Dy 
an angelic half-boarder, or d 
to her friends, or (in one instance 
we remember) marries a dranken 
dancing-master—an awful example; 
and, on the other hand, the pattern 
school-girl, who passes through & 
farnace of unjust suspicions snd 
jealousies, never does wrong, Wins 
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all the prizes, always knows where 
to find her gloves, is crowned by 
her schoolfellows at the last half 
yearly ball with a laurel - wreath 
as the “reward of virtue,” and 
withdraws from the scene grace- 
fally, amidst a tumult of applause, 
into the bosom of grown-up 
society, to make, we should con- 
ceive (though we are bound to say 
the story never gives a hint of it), 
a highly- accomplished and rather 
disagreeable wife. But very little 
moral literature of this sort was 
there for the benefit of poor Tirun- 
culus. Whatever attempts of the 
kind had been made, were either of 
the high evangelical and impossible 
type, or they were written by women 
—quite enough to insure their 
missing their mark. If any public- 
school boy ever read Miss Edge- 
worth’s well- meant attempts to 
moralise Eton, he probably con- 
densed his criticism into some such 
emphatic formula as “rot,” or 
“bosh.” What could be done in 
the moral-story line for a young 
gentleman who used such language 
as that? Bat when Tom Brown’s 
Ragby experiences were found to 
have touched the right note,—when 
boys—not good and religious boys 
only, but boys with many of the faults 
of boyhood strongly marked — were 
known to read them, and to admire 
Tom beyond all boys, and not to 
vote him a ‘“‘ muff” because he told 
the truth and feared God, then it 
was very natural and very com- 
mendable that others should try to 
inflaence the mind of boyhood—so 
readily touched, and yet so difficult 
to’ touch successfully — by means 
which promised to transform the 
pandemonium of school into a para- 
dise with such delightfal facility. 
Perhaps, also, there was some natu- 
ral and laudable jealousy of Arnold 
and Ragby. There was a wish to 
show that the reformation of school 
morals need not be confined to that 
place, or that particular teacher, or 
that particular phase of religious 
teaching which Arnold and his dis- 
“ ciples were supposed to represent. 
either of the two great Ohurch 
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parties counted him amongst their 
adherents; and in spite of Tom 
Brown’s. popularity, the elders of 
both shook their heads doubtingly 
upon the question of his orthodoxy. 
So the improved schoolboy speed y 
rea in other forms, Hi 
Church and Evangelical; and 
private-school interest made praise- 
worthy though rather feeble at- 
tempts to show that they could 
grow the article also, if there was a 
demand for it. It must be a mali- 
cious comfort to Mr. Hughes to read 
these performances of his followers, 
and to observe how almost entirely 
all. that is really captivating to an 
English boy is borrowed or adapted 
from the origional, and how com- 
paratively weak and r are all 
attempts on the part of the writers 
to strike out into a line of their 
own, and to polish up their hero 
into their own notions of school- 
boy perfection. It seemed, too, as 
if the school-novelist could only be 
safe so long as he confined himself 
to Rugby and the days of Arnold ; 
for the only public-school sketches 
which we can remember as marked 
by anything like reality are the 
Experiences of a Fag and the open- 
ing chapters of Guy Livingstone— 
both written by Rugbeeans. 

Still, there are some points in Tom 
Brown’s Rugby reminiscences, gen- 
uine and delightfal as they are, 
which go far to leave a false im- 
pression on the mind of the reader. 
In his honest zeal to hold up to 

ublic admiration the master whom 

e loved and honoured, the writer 
has unconsciously been guilty of 
somethi like injustice towards 
others. e are no iconoclasts, and 
least of all would we write a word 
that could be fairly constraed into 
depreciation of such a character as 
Arnold's. If any man could afford, 
living or dead, to cast aside every 
iota of partial or overstated prai 
it is his who “changed the of 
ublic education throughout Eng- 
I ” Happily, his memory holds - 
too firm a ‘place in the hearts of all 
who knew him to be shaken by any 
word of honest truth, any more than 
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by the whisper of slander; and, 
loving truth as he did, they honour 
him best who speak it. To imply, 
as we hear it apparently implied 
the book of which we are speaking, 
that before “Arnold’s manly piety 
had begun to leaven the school” no 
boy could venture to kneel at his 
bedside to say his prayers without 
subjecting himself to outrage and 
insult, is to present a picture of the 
Rugby of former days which many 
living know to be untrue. No 
doubt such a thing required some 
strength of purpose at all times ; 
and whether it could be done in 
and without fear of interrup- 
tion, in a large room occupied by a 
dozen boys, would depend very 
mach, under any - master's 
government, on the character of the 
prepostor, or other head boy who 
slept there. If he were a bad boy, 
and others in the room were like 
him, no doubt to a little boy the 
thing was almost impossible. We 
very much doubt whether there 
were not some rooms in Rugby in 
which it was felt practically to be 
so, even in the best days of Arnold. 
There will always be a difficulty and 
a discouragement to boys under such 
circumstances ; and so strongly has 
this been felt in later years by the 
authorities themselves, that in at 
least one of our old public schools 
the plan has been adopted of por- 
tioning off the dormitory into “ cu- 
bicles ” — divisions like the boxes of 
an old coffee-house —so that each 
boy has all the practical —- 
of a private bedroom: an admirable 
system, eve wT into some 
of our middle-class training colleges, 
and which we believe the modern 
schools of Radley and Bradfield de- 
serve the credit of having set the 
example of adopting. But to as- 
sume that under former head- 
masters the general tone of Rug- 
by was such as to deter of ne- 
cessity a boy from such acts of 
private devotion, and that under 
Arnold it totally changed, is to do 
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a very serious injustice, and to exalt, 
by unfeir comparison, a great man 
who did a great work, but who 
would have been the last to desire 
praise at the expense of others, §o, 
again, to state that he ‘‘ found the 
school and school-house in a state 
of monstrous licence and misrule’* 
is to state what, in the first place, 
the writer could: himself only se 
from hearsay: it is to bring for- 
ward a very serious charge, in very 
unmeasured language, against Dr, 
Arnold’s immediate predecessor — a 
name which, though Mr. Ho 
may not know it, is still held a 
many of his old pupils in great 
deserved respect; and a ch 
which the facts of the case w 
be found quite insufficient to justify, 
Every man of energy and ability 
who is appointed to the headship 
of a great place of public education, 
when his predecessor’s rule has been 
a long one, will probably find—some 
would consider it almost part of 
their duty to find — abuses which 
call for remedy. A man like Ar 
nold was sure to find much of this 
work to do at Rugby; and none 
need be told how well he did it. 
But we need no further testimony 
than his own, that he had not that 
Augean stable to cleanse which Mr, 
Hughes supposes. In a letter toa 
friend, written soon after his en 
trance upon his duties, he expresses 
his “ generally favourable impres- 
sion of it,’ and records that he had 
as yet found “surprisingly few ir- 
regularities.”"+ He also 

to one of the masters personally his 
satisfaction at the state in which he 
found the school. It is to be re 
gretted that Mr. Hughes did not 
remember, in this particular im 
—_ — - —_ sketch 
of Ka could not regarded ag 
wholly” "4 work of fiction: it dealt 
with real names and facts, 
openly and without disguise; and 
that if there were many of his 
readers to whom these circumstances 
made the book additionally de- 





* Tom Brown's School Days, p. 141. 
+ Leiter to Blackstone (Life and Correspondence, i. 250.) 
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lightful, there were also some to 


whom they might give pain. We 
have such a hearty appreciation of 
the writer and his story, that we 
should be rejoiced if, in the future 
editions which the coming genera- 
tion of schoolboys are sure to call 
for, he could find it in his heart to 


modify some two or three of these h 


sweeping sentences of praise or 
censure. 

After all; the religious element 
which showed itself at Rugby in 
Arnold’s days was not so entirely 
of his own creation as the readers 
of Zom Brown might be led to con- 
clade. There was another—a kin- 
dred and yet a a different spirit— 
whose influence there for good, if 
not so patent to the world, was no 
less deep and real, and to whose 
share in whatever of Christian life 
was maintained or renewed there, 
none would have done more will- 
ing justice than Arnold himself. 
He who, even as a boy, did almost 
an apostle’s work at Rugby was 
Spencer Thornton.* He, too, has 
passed from us; but many yet liv- 
ing who profited by his example— 
many also who did not profit by it 
—will\ gladly bear testimony to 
his earnest profession and coura- 
geous practice. Other names might 
be mentioned of those who joined 
with him and supported him, bat 
there was scarcely one entirely 
“likeminded” with him. It was 
round him that yoanger boys, whose 
religious feelings were earnest, 
gathered for counsel and encourage- 
ment. That Arnold recognised 
this— that he supported and en- 
couraged Thornton by every means 
in his power—would be saying little 
more than that he did like any 
other Christian: schoolmaster. Two 
more dissimilar types of religious 
character than presented themselves 
in the boy and his master it might 
be difficult to find. Spencer Thorn- 
ton’s views were ultra-evangelical : 
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they might in these days be called 
at if —_ be Ay in a 
eart to qualify by such a- . 
ing epithet what was so oh aod 
sincere. Arnold’s creed was liberal 
and comprehensive: the books 
which the pupil loved, the phrase- 
ology which he had learnt in child- 
, the master would in very 
many cases have smiled or frowned 
at, according to his mood; but to 
both, religion and life were ideas 
inseparable; and each, in the case 
of the other, soon felt it and re- 
cognised it. It is not too much to 
say that there were some things in 
which the teacher himself would 
not have scorned to learn from his 
il. . agen stand to “ved 
man,” he once said, in spealcin 0 
him, “hat in hand.” We ooarealy 
know to which of the two characters 
those words were most honourable. 
Bat Arnold never spoke of him other- 
wise than with regard and a 
as “a _ blessing to the school.” 
“Your son has done to the 
school to an extent that cannot be 
calculated” — were his words in a 
letter to the parents on Spencer 
Thornton’s departure for Cam- 
bridge; and few who heard it will 
ever forget the noble tribute which 
he paid to him— though of course 
not by name—after he had left the 
school, in one of his sermons. The 
seaman 7 a boy of . 1g will 
. bearing, and indomi- 
table courage, has over his school- 
fellows, whether for good or evil, 
and especially on points of religion, 
is even greater than any master, 
however conscientious and — 
can hope to obtain. Spencer 
ton was naturally adapted to secure 
this influence, and to a extent 
he did. “Straightforward, manly, 
and upright’—as one of his most 
distinguished schoolfellows well de- 
scribes him — he won respect even 
where he failed to excite imitation. 
“There was an open honesty in bis 
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* Spencer Thornton, late Vicar of Wendover, entered Rugby School in 1829; 
died suddenly in the street in London, January 12, 1850. See a “Memoir” by 
Rev. W. R. Fremantle. It is slight, and its religious views may be thought ex- 
treme; but it is none the less the life of a hero, 
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countenance which would strike any 
one with the feeling that he was all 
that he professed to be.” Many 
were his friends who were not his 
converts, In this respect, his ex- 
ample had something of the effect 
upon the little world of Ragby 
School which Christianity has had 
upon the world at large: very many 
were de-heathenised who were not 
made Christians. Boys who had 
litle sympathy with his religious 
views, and still less with the pecu- 
liar phraseology in which they were 
sometimes set forth, had still good 
enough in them to honour the 
boldness and consistency with which 
they were maintained; and, often 
and often, an oath was checked or 
a ribald jest left unspoken, because 
he was there to hear. “Rugby 
School owes a great debt of grati- 
tude to Spencer Thornton,” writes 
one of the masters to the father of 
another boy; “he has done so much 
in putting down swearing and bad 
conduct among the boys.” Great, no 
doubt, was the effect of those remark- 
able sermons which for so many years 
‘*seized and held those hundred boys, 
dragging them out of themselves, 
willing or unwilling, for twenty 
minutes on Sunday afternoons,” 
and which stand alone to this day 
as appeals to a schoolboy audience; 
but even greater, if possible, and more 
effectual, was the preaching of the 
daily life of one among ves, 
The personal influence of Dr. Arnold 
over his scholars was less, perhaps, 
than some of his biographers would 
have us believe. Dr. Stanley, in 
his. Life, admits very fairly that 
to many—the majority—he was but 
little known in his inner character, 
and could not therefore impress 
them as he did the few who were 
brought into more immediate con- 
nection with him. With all his great 
qualities, he was not generally suc- 
cessful in winning the ye of those 
who knew him only in his character 
of head-master; it was, perhaps, 
not in the nature of the circum- 
stances that it should have been so. 
He was respected, and he was feared. 
No doubt, in after life, the views 
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we take of those who once had au- 
thority over us undergo, in many 
cases, a wholesome change; and we 
see much to love and to admire, to 
which our selfish wills once blinded 
us; but we are speaking now of his 
actual pee Influence over the 
mass of his scholars at the time, 
not of their estimate of him in after 
life. His direct appeais to the con- 
science of individual boys on reli- 
oo a were few: he knew, 
and perhaps rather over-estimated 
because he so dreaded it and hated 
it, the danger of producing un- 
reality. It was very possible (at 
least during the earlier years of his 
government of Rugby) for a boy to 
pass even through upper forms 
of the school, to be presented for 
confirmation, and to receive his first 
communion — very momentous 

sages in every boy’s life — without 
any of those private words of warn- 
ing or encouragement, with refer- 
ence to his own individual weak- 
ness and temptations, which many 
head-masters would feel it their 
duty to use now. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more earnest and affee- 
tionate than the addresses on those 
subjects, given either arms | in 
the school chapel or privately to 
classes of candidates; none could 
be more ready than he was with 


words of kindly counsel or pow 
sympathy if it was sought, or 

peculiar circumstances gave op 

tunity for it; and in a large erhool 
it would often be difficult, and in 
some cases might not be thought 
advisable, to ° more ; but it might 
be gathered from some se 
of Dr. Arnold’s more enthusiastic 
eulogists that, on such occasions at 


least, every boy was of 
brought into personal contact with 


him, and had the op ity of that 
appeal from heart to which from 
such a man was invaluable. Whetber 
this has ever been pan | at- 
tempted by any head-master of any 
— school, is another question ; 

ut it is an. injustice to assume it 
in the case of Dr. Arnold to the im- 
plied discredit of others. : 

Foremost amongst Zom Browns 
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rivals—it might be unfair to say imi- 
tators—came Mr. Farrar with Eric. A 
more utter failare (for a book may be 
a failure even in its fourth edition, so 
far as its true objects are concerned) 
can hardly be conceived. Seldom 
has a book been written with such 
an excellent intention, by a scholar 
and a gentleman, which is so pain- 
ful to read. There is no need, at 
this time of day, to go back to a 
story which has unfortunately been 
in only too many hands already. 
It is not difficult to aecount for its 
popularity. In the first place, the 
subject had been newly stirred, the 
interest felt about it had been uni- 
versal in the parent- world; and 
another tale of school life, even 
from a lesser authority than a master 
at Harrow, was sure to have been 
widely read. Even the painful and 
repulsive details of the story had 
their attraction for many minds; 
they confirmed all that anxious 
mothers had always *feaed and 
half believed of the enormities of 
large schools: It seemed to many 
a wholesome exposure and a grave 
and impressive warning. Terrible 
and sickening as the trath was, there 
was only so much the more need, 
they thought, that it should be faith- 
fully told. Those who have had 
much intercourse with the lower 
classes must often have observed 
how eager they are (especially in 
the case of a lady- visitor) to ex- 
hibit any sore of more than usually 
hideous character which they may 
have upon their persons. All of 
us are aware, of course, that one 
motive for such exhibition is a feel- 
ing of personal pride in the owner- 
ship: it invests the sufferer for the 
_time with something of the dignity 
of a martyr. But we always felt 
that there must be something more 
behind : the tone in which the offer 
was usually made seemed to imply 
an appeal to some principle in hu- 
man nature, quite unintelligible to 
us, which would make such inspec- 
tion a positive gratification to the 
visitor. The popularity of Eric and 
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Julian Home has convinced ns that 
we were right, and has helped to 
throw some little light upon @ puz- 
zling fact in psychology, so that’ in 
future we hope we shall be able to 
appreciate more charitably our poor 
afflicted friends’ attempt to enter- 
tain us. It is evident that a consi- 
derable portion of the public do 
like to see and hear disagreeable 
things. They have enjoyed Eric 
and Julian Home accordingly. They 
were very painful presentations’ of 
school and college life, but, for that 
reason, the more intensely interest- 
ing. Mr. Farrar tells us, in his pre- 
face, that they owe “the darker 
shades of colouring, not to fancy, 
but to life” It is v ible. 
It is to be feared that in all Ja 
schools there do exist, the im - 
ties which are so painfully forced 
upon our notice in Mr. Farrar’s books ; 
a picture might have been drawn 
even of the Rugby of Tom Brown’s 
day, taken from another point of 
views, which should have shown us 
the same ugly features which we 
have photographed in Roslyn School. 
But cut bono? It would have been 
truthful; so probably is the Wew- 
gate Calendar, and that publication 
has always been highly popular; 
bat it has never been considered 
either as a fair average view of hu- 
man life, or a very improving study, 
in spite of the warning moral which 
may quite possibly be drawn from 
its pages. We shall continue to 
believe, in spite of the most gloomy 
moralists, that a school of two han- 
dred and fifty boys, in which there 
are “only two fellows who don’t 
swear,’* must be a happily excep- 
tional case, and that if Mr. Farrar 
ever fell in with a in bce = 
his own experience, he 
must taive* bein one of the most 
unfortanate of men and of mas- 
ters. Granting the facts, we can 
see no sufficient motive for drag- 
ing such a miserable history into 
yight. 

he real purpose of the book ap- 

pears to have been to advocate the 





* Eric p. 87. 
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advantages of what is called the 
mouitorial —, adopted in all 
our old public schools, by showing 
what a large school might become 
without it. The merits and defects 
of this system have been so often 
discussed, that all arguments on 
both sides seem to have been pretty 
well exhausted, and we are certainly 
not going to repeat them here. No 
sensible parent can doubt that the 
theory of maintaining the internal 
government of a large number of 
boys, as far as possible by means 
of an aristocracy of merit selected 
from their own members, in which 
age apd strength will also find their 
lace, is a noble one; and if it 
reaks down here and there in 
practice, as all noble theories will, 
no one who believes in the imper- 
fection of human nature will be 
either astonished or disgusted. Nor 
will any one, except a few silly 
mothers and still more silly story- 
writers, protest against the fagging 
which forms a necessary part of 
such a system, or bewail the hard- 
ships of the schoolboy, when they 
remember that the maturer world 
is not quite a pillow of down. We 
can sympathise with the parent 
whose boy has been unjustly or 
unmercifully thrashed by a tyr- 
annical prefect or pizepostor, when 
he rashly geveralises to the conclu- 
sion that the whole thing is a 
scandal and an abomination: we do 
not accept his logic, but we under- 
stand his feelings. But the Har- 
row master’s story proved nothing 
either for or against the monitorial 
system. If the bigger boys in a large 
school are all or most of them bad 
boys—if lads of eighteen introduce 
children of twelve into such scenes 
as that in the “‘club-room” of the 
“ Anti- muffs” at Roslyn —the mere 
giving to such lads a sort of official 
authority would not have mended 
the matter. A boy is not converted 
into an angel merely by being made 
a monitor or a prefect. Surely Mr. 
Farrar’s Harrow memories might 
have supplied him with cases of 
drunkenness and bullying even 
amongst those puissant authorities ; 
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and it is always quite within the 
nature of things, we hope, even at 
a private school, for an elder boy of 
respectable character to thrash a 
young blackguard or two h , 
on the mere ground of his being a 
blackguard, and to be commended 
for it if it came to the master’s 
ears. If the defence of monitorial 
discipline be made to rest upon 
the iniquities, real or fictitious, of 
Roslyn School, it is built upon a 
very weak foundation. 

Nor has such championship been 
allowed to pass without a mild 
counterblast from the private eda- 
cation quarter. In a little book 
which fell in our way this Christ- 


-mas, which tells us how Ernest 


Bracebridge’s School Days were 
spent, we read how an attempt 
was made to introduce the faggi ‘ 
system, and how signally it “felled. 
Grafton Hall, as the establishment 
is called, was, we are repeatedly 
informed, a* “first-rate” place, and 
the doctor’s wife “a first-rate per- 
son.” It is not suprising, there- 
fore, that all the pupils “ were of 
refined minds and gentlemanly habits.” 
The bigger boys engage in “ deadly 
strife’ with hoops, and play at mar- 
bles, and talk beautiful English. The 
young hero himself, on the first day 
of bis arrival addresses his companions 
in the following terms :— 


“Tl tell you how it is—my father 
says we should do everything on prin- 
ciple. He has made us practise all 
sorts of athletic exercises, and shown us 
how we can make the best use of our 
muscles and bones. The balls of the 
foot and toes are given us, for instance, 
as pads from which we may spring, and 
on which we may alight; but clumsy, 
fellows will attempt to hop from their 
heels or jump down on them, He has 
always told us that we must labour be- 
fore we can be fed; it is the lot of 
humanity.—We are’ just sent into this 
world to prepare for another, and that 
preparation is to he made by doing our 
duty to the best of our power in that 
station of life in which we may be placed. 
It is our duty, when boys, to prepare for 
being men by training our minds and 
bodies, and by laying in as large a stock 
of knowledge as we can obtain.” 
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It must be evident at once that 
a young gentleman who could talk 
in this way must have enjoyed some 
peculiar advantages. What they 
were, let him describe in his own 
words in his first interview with 
“the Doctor.” 

“ At last the Doctor called him up, 
* and asked him what books he had read. 
Ernest ran through a long list; Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novels, and Locke on the 
Human Understanding were among 
them. The Doctor smiled as he enu- 
merated them. 

““T fear they will not stand you in 
good stead here, my man: the books I 
mean are Greek and Latin books—what 
have you read of them ?’ 

“None, sir, right through. I know a 
great number of words, and can put them 
together, and papa and I sometimes talk 
Latin and Greek together just as easily 
as we do French and German and 
Ttalian.’” 

What such a prodigy should have 
been sent to school at all for, unless 
to puzz'e the masters, is the mys- 
terious part of the history. 

“He, however, had been too carefully 
trained by his father to presume on this 
superiority. He, of course, could not 
help feeling that he did many things 
better than most of his companions, but 
then he was perfectly conscious that if 
they had possessed the advantages his 
father had given him, they would pro- 
bably have done as well.” 

The Paterfamilias of the Curnhill 
Magazine, who complains “ that in 
his school days Latin and Greek 
were still taught in the precise man- 
ner in which it bad been taught to 
our fathers and grandfathers,” and 
that “no new-fangled or short cuts 
to knowledge found favour in the 
eyes of the Principal of Harchester,” 
will be delighted at this modern 
recipe for making a scholar —so 
simple, too, and so entirely in his 
own hands. He has only to talk 
Gteek and Latin with his own boys 
in this free-and-easy fashion for an 
hour or two—after dinner, for in- 
stance, what could be more de- 
lightful ?—-and he can then set the 
old dot-and-go-one system, still 
pursued so obstinately at Eton and 
“ Harchester,” at defiance; or, if the 
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oung gentlemen go there, _will 
“ sure to carry orale 

It is strange to find one who touches 
so sensibly some of the really weak 
points in our public schools _ still 
clinging to the delusion of “short 
cuts” to learning, when most schol- 
ars are agreed that we have been 
tryiog that line rather too much of 
late years, and that our universities 
are now reapifg the fruits of its 
failure. Bat we must return to our 
present hero, Master Bracebridge. 

He it is who organises the suc- 
cessful opposition to the fagging 
system, which some of the bigger 
boys wish to introduce, having got 
up among themselves ‘‘a plan for 
becoming a public school.” The 
destined fags, headed by Ernest and 
another, form into “mili order,” 
and march ‘in double-quick time” 
upon Blackall the bully, whom they 
bind with ropes, and compel, by 
“colting” him with a rope’s end 
while in that condition, to give. up 
the attem A woodcut repre- 
senting this proceeding must have 
been taken from Gulliver bound by 
the Lilliputians—the big boy is so 
very big, and the little boys so very 
little. After this “ all Ernest’s com- 
panions felt certain that no attempt 
to, fag them would be made while 
he remained at the school.” The 
private school drama is not considered 
complete without the introduction of 
the “first murderer,” and the “ ter- 
rific combat;” Blackall tries to kill 
Ernest in a fencing-match, and succeeds 
in running him through the shoulder. 

We have hinted already that the 
popalarity of Eric has probably 
ain most with mammas and sisters. 
Possibly the tale of vices and suffer- 
ings from which they are pily 
exempted, but which they dread 
for those they love best, has a hor- 
rible fascination for these softer na- 
tures. With schoolboys themselves 
the book is certainly not popular. 
But both Mr. Farrar’s books are 
decidedly of the weaker sex alto- 
gether. Tom Brown, whether at 
Rugby or at Oxford, is the mas- 
culine, and Eric and Julian Home 
the feminine, of school and college 
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life. Reality and unreality are the 
characteristics of the two writers: 
the very names which they affect 
for their heroes are characteristic. 
Tom and his father are of the old 
hearty John Bull type ; Eric of the 
modern sentimental, One is the 
prose, the other the poetry. Julian 
again (who rejoices in a sister 
“Violet” and a brother “ Cyril”) 
in his very name conveys the notion 
of the melodramatic. So delighted 
is his author with the euphonious 
syllables, that he makes even his 
tutor and his schoolfellows address 
him almost invariably by this Chris- 
tian name. With his “hectic rose- 
colour, and blue eyes, and soft hair,’ 
they were much more likely to have 
called him “Julia.” Names of such 
a stamp by no means coincide with 
the British schoolboy’s notion of the 
beautiful. He has a much higher 
respect for “Tom.” But there are 
several passages in both Mr. Farrar’s 
books which look much more as 
if they had been written by a 
lady, drawn upon her own innocent 


imagination for the sayings and do-- Pp 


ings of schoolboy life, than by 
a master in one of our most im- 
portant public schools, who must 
know, or ought to know, how scbool- 
boys really think and speak. Imagine 
such a man writing as fellows, and 
imposing it upon fond mothers as a 
sketch from real life :— 


“They sat down on a green bank 
just beyond the beach, and watched the 
tide come in, while the sea distance was 
crimson with the glory of evening. The 
beauty and the murmur filled them with 
@ quiet happiness, not untinged with the 
melancholy thought of parting the next 
day. At last Eric broke the silence. 

“* Russell, let me always call you 
Edwin, and call me Eric.’ 

“*Very gladly, Eric. Your coming 
here has made me quite happy.’ And 
the two boys squeezed each other’s hands, 
and looked into each other’s faces, and 
silently promised that they would be 
loving friends for ever.”—Zric, p. 49. 


Very pastoral, no doubt, and 
very pathetic. But we will ven- 
ture to say that nineteen out of 
twenty schoolboys who read the 
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sage will pronounce it “ ” 
ose if the twentieth admired Pye 
should be pretty safe in setting him 
down as a spooney, Perhaps eyen 
the author bethought himself of 
this passage, and half repented of 
it, when he was writing Julian 
Home; for be makes it a 
merit with that hero and his fri 
Lillyston that they do not (at Har- 
row) make “any first-sight vows of 
eternal friendship.” We thought 
those kind of vows were confined 
almost exclusively to Frenchmen 
and young ladies’ seminaries. The 
“fellows” at Harrow did not use to 
be so demonstrative; but if Mr, 
Farrar’s sketches be true, the play 
ground on the first day of the-half 
year must be an affecting sight to 
sentimentalists. 

This prettiness of tone accom. 
panies Mr. Farrar’s young friends 
throughout. Jalian adorns his 
rooms at Cambridge (with his mo- 
ther’s and sister's help) with a print 
from Fra Angelico’s Frankfort  pie- 
ture of the Virgin;—“ Put it. op 
osite the door,” says the fair Vio- 
let, “that it may give a sensation 
of peace and beauty to every one 
who enters the room.” On the other 
side hangs Spagnoletto’s “ Bien 
heureuse Pécheresse,” the St. Mary of 
Egypt, “with ber long dishevelled 
tresses of dark hair, touched with 
a golden gleam,” falling “over her 
fair shoulders’’—.a “ young person” 
at whose attire the sanctimonious 
Hazlet, when he visits his friend’s 
rooms, professes himself rather scan- 
dalised. The hero always talks quite 
beautifully — not after the ignorant 
fashion of undergraduates, but “ like 
a book,” as the ladies’-maids say. 
And what convinces us that the 
tale was written with an eye to the 
gentlest of gentle readers, is that 
the dear young man, though full 
of university honours, falls in J6ve 
very early in his career, —— a 
Trinity fellowship, and boldly de- 
clares that he would marry “on & 
hundred a-year, if he wished 
the lady consented” — confidently 
believing that “God never sends @ 
soul into the world without pro- 
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viding ample means for its susten- 
ance.” We suppose that by a “soul” 
is here meant a little body. Far 
be it from us to cavil at such a noble 
sentiment, which we have heard 
and admired before, though scarcely 
expressed in such choice language; 
and probably Mr. Home’s under- 

aduate friends, for whose benefit 

e was thus philosophising, were 
not prepared with the poor cobbler’s 
retort, when his parson sought to 
comfort him, under the infliction of 
a thirteenth child, with the same 
admirable doctrine —the living be- 
ing rich, and the parson himself 
childless: ‘‘ Providence never sends 
a mouth, my man, but it sends a 
meal for it.” “Ay; but some- 
how the mouths all comes to me, 
and the meals to your reverence.” 
Everything turns out prosperonsly, 
however, with the young Oam- 
bridge philosopher: he marries, 
but on five hundred, or rather bet- 
ter, contriving on that modest in- 
come (many young couples .would 
like exceedingly to see the accounts) 
“to store his vicarage with every- 
thing that could delight a simple 
et refined and educated taste.” 

elodramatic justice would not be 
content without a prospect of greater 
wealth in store, in case the open 
mouths belonging to the small souls 
in posse should become numerous. 
A repentant old aunt, who had dis- 
inberited Julian for some boyish 
offence, drives upgjen the wedding- 
day in her coach™like Cinderella's 
godmother, and the happy Julian 
returns thanks at the breakfast, 
not of course with the stammering 
tongue and questionable grammar 
of every-day bridegrooms, but, as 
becomes him, “in words of poetic 
feeling and thoughtful power.” 

But there is plenty of the “ dark 
shade,” of which this writer is so 
fond, in the Oambridge as well as 
io the Roslyn School story. The 
fast set at St. Werner’s College, Oam- 
ford (which we suppose there is no 
harm in taking for Trinity, Cam- 
bridge), including the young noble- 
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men thereto belonging, must have 
been an awful set of blackguards in 
those days, if Mr, Farrar’s account of 
them is to be accepted. Betting 
with each other how soon a quiet 
man could be made drunk, was the 
favourite amusement. There is a 
wretched creature called Hazlet— 
quite an impossible character—who 
becomes their first victim. He has 
been brought up at home in the 
most grovelling evangelicism, and 
can speak nothing but the uncouth 
dialect of his sect. The satire which 
is ferociously accumulated on the 
head of this offender might have 
been more telling, if the slightest 
regard had been paid to truth and 
consistency in his portrait. But 
when we have him represented as. 
quoting the controversial ‘texts’ of 
Scriptare fluently, and able to “ re- 
iterate proofs of heresy against every 
man of genious, honesty, and depth,” 
and then find him plucked for his 
divinity as having inserted in his 
examination-papers all the standard 
senate-house jokes which pass for 
witticisms in the undergraduate 
world—* attributing John the Bap- 
tist’s death to his having danced 
with Herodias’s daughter, tracin 
a connection between the Old 
New Testament by St. Peter’s hav- 
ing cut off the ear of Malachi the 
last of the prophets, and stating 
that the substance of St. Paul’s 
sermon at Athens was ‘crying 
vehemently for the space of two 
hours, Great is Diana of the Ephe 
sians’”*—then the blow which 
is meant to annihilate an unpopular 
sect only damages the writer of 
such manifest absurdities, Of course 
this pre d victim is made to fall 
readily before the arts of the fast 
set at St. Werner’s. The net is set 
in the fall sight of the bird, and he 
walks into it with his eyes open. 
He consents at once to go to Lon- 
don hy his new-made friends, 
ui in a “cut-away coat, 
eave-cntoinel pegtops,” and “a 
death’s-head-pin” — he who had 
been “always accustomed to dress 





* Julian Home, p. 339. 
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in black, and wear tail-coats in the 
morning ”—accompanies them to a 
theatre, which to his notions was 
little less than a direct descensus 
Averni, and spends Sunday evening 
in a quiet’ game at cards! One 
breakfast-party, one ‘ wine,” © and 
one supper, are sufficient to effect 
this transformation ; and he is made 
roaring drunk amidst the rapturous 
applause of his aristocratic enter- 
tainers. We have the scene de- 
scribed in one place with very natu- 
ral and righteous horror: it was 
done, we are told, “amidst screams 
of irrepressible laughter, almost as 
ghastly and diabolical (if the cause 
of them be considered) as those that 
might have sounded round a witch's 
caldron over diabolical orgies ;” 
and yet, in the course of a very few 
pages, we read that “all St. Wer- 
ner’s laughed at the story, of 
course ;”’ and we suppose the reader 
is invited to laugh too, which is 
father bewildering to his moral 
sense, after having just been worked 
up into a state of virtuous indigna- 
tion. Another bet of the same cha- 
racter, made by the same parties, is 
equally successfal. The sufferer in 
this latter case isa Lord De Vayne, 
a@ most excellent and sentimental 
oung nobleman, who is Julian's 

m friend. He does not fall 
into the snare so easily, Though 
Bruce, the tempter, ‘‘ takes care the 
wines should be of an_ insidious 
strength” (South African, possibly), 
still, as De Vayne is seldom in the 
habit of taking more than one glass, 
even this device was hardly likely 
to be successful. But they pour 
laudanum into his glass, and, the 
whole contents of the bottle slip- 
ping in by accident, he is of course 
nearly poisoned. His mother comes 
up to nurse him, and he finally 
leaves the university to restore his 
shattered health in Italy. We are 
assured by the writer that this story 
is true: he “could not,” he says, 
“invent facts like these.” It would 
have been much more pleasant to 


believe that the foundation of such 
a story was as unreal as the details 
certainly are; 


but, granting that 
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such a detestable practical joke was 
actually attempted, with such re- 
sults, at any college at any time, 
still it is difficult to understand 
with what motive any sensible man 
could thus rake up the memory of 
it, and reproduce it in a tale for 
youth. 

There is plenty of love-making in 
the book, which strengthens the 
impression that it is  collegelife 
made up for ladies; though? in 
justice to the Cambridge authorities, 
we ought to say that the parties go 
off to Switzerland to do the most 
pathetic part of it, and that it isin 
the very middle of a snow-storm on 
the Schilthorn that the warmest 
scene takes place. There is also a 
great deal of thrilling incident. of 
another kind—much of the horrible, 
passing sometimes into the super- 
natural. Hazlet, after plunging 
from his evangelicism into reckless 
vice, and failing at his examination, 
is suddenly converted, after passing 
through something like madness, 
by seeing these words blazoned on 
the wall of his room in letters of 
fire—“ AnD THIS Is HELL.” (We 
give it all the benefit of the original 
type.) ‘Then Kennedy, the lover, 
who has also fallen into bad ways, 
determines to shoot himself. He 
loads a pistol for that purpose, but 
seeing a Bible on his table, he opens 
it, casts his eyes upon the verse— 
“ And he saw the angel of the Lord 
standing in thegway ”—and lifts up 
his eyes to see ding before him, _ 
“clear and distinct, the spirit of his 
dead mother, with uplifted finger 
and sad reproachful eyes.” He fires 
the pistol into the air—it bursts, 
and shatters his right hand; but 
the hero happily survives to repent, 
and to carry off Violet to Aus- 
tralia, The reader is omnes 
warned against the rash matter-ol- 
fact conclusion that these visions 
were in either case the effect of 
shattered nerves or a disordered 
brain; and his assent seems to be 


demanded to something like a pesi- 
tive spiritual interposition. All 
Im- 


this may be very earnest and 
pressive writing, and. does ex 
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ingly well for the circulating libraries ; 
if dramaticed at one of the minor thea- 
tres, it would be sure to draw. We 
have no doubt that a great = 
young ladies have read it, and. will 
still read it, with much wonder and 
admiration ; and certainly, as a pic- 
tare of Cambridge life, drawn by a 
Fellow of Trinity, it is very wonder- 
ful in its way. 

We do not care much to follow 
Tom Brown to the university, fur- 
ther than to observe, that St. Am- 
brose’s is much more like Oxford 
than St. Werner’s is like Cambridge. 
It is scarcely fair to criticise a story 
which is still uncompleted in the 
columns of a contemporary. There 
is no attempt made at the high 
moral and religious tone which 
forms so prominent a feature in 
Julian Home; yet it by no means 
follows that for this reason it should 
be less profitable for an undergra- 
duate to read. The moral is good, 
and the views on serious matters 
earnest, without being obtrusive. 
Ifewe had to point out any short- 
comings in this way, it would rather 
be that the writer has represented 
the life of the comparatively idle 
men at Oxford with sufficient truth 
and evident relish to make it some- 
what too enticing. In fact, it is 
difficult to treat undergraduate life 
in any other way, in order to make 
a successful story. The career of 
the university student who is really 
in earnest is full of interest and de- 
light; it has both its deep quiet 
enjoyment and its intense excite- 
ments ; but they are not such as are 
well adapted for the purposes of 
fiction, or such as would do to pre- 
sent as their monthly dole to the 
readers of a magazine. It is of im- 
mense importance, and _ therefore 
full of the most lively interest, both 
to themselves and to their friends, 
whether Smith gets his “first” after 
all, or whether Jones or Robinson 
is the winner of the “ Ireland ;” but 
it is beyond the power of man to 


spin out the facts of the case into a, 


three-volume novel. If it be true 
of women and of nations that the 
happiest have a very dull history, 
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it might also be said of the college 
undergraduate, that the of his 
college years will not give him less 
pleasure in the retrospect, because 
it would have been impossible to 
weave out of its material either an 
exciting romance or a moral story. 
They will always live in his own 
recollection as having been (let us 
hope) the pleasantest, as they were 
certainly the most interesting and 
important, of his life. The story of 
those old times will long give zest 
to the quiet glass of wine in which 
he pledges the old friend who shared 
their good and evil; but the public 
would never have felt any very 
deep interest either in the plot or 
the catastrophe. If he be anything 
of a philosopher, he will have learnt 
to look upon it himself with com- 
paratively indifferent eyes.. That 
first class which he was so proud 
to get—he is not quite sare that his 
country neighbours know what it 
means, even if they ever heard of 
his having got it; the squire of the 
next parish was placked, yet is be 
an excellent magistrate, and 
well to hounds; and as for that 
open fellowship which he did not 
get, why, he has got a wife instead 
of it, which is probably a much 
better thing for him. Mr. Hughes 
is not so fortunate in the subject 
and scenery of his present tale as 
he was in his first—he is no longer 
breaking new ground. Sketches of 
college life had been done. before, 
with more or less success, and no- 
thing very new could be said abont 
it; nor does it seem to offer any 
great facilities for a continuous 
story. So far as an Oxford novel 
is possible, the writer was the man 
to succeed, and he has succeeded. 
Tom, the hero, is still the same 
hearty genial fellow at St. Ambrose’s 
as he was at Rugby—by no means 
a perfect model, but for that rea- 
son likely to be a more popular and 
ible one. He enters college, it 
is true, under very favorable cir- 
cumstances; for it is not every 
freshman who brings up from his 
father’s cellars “two large ham 
of good sound port,” ‘more than 
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twelve years in bottle,” or who gets 
put into the racing eight in his first 
term. But his author, in order to 
provide sufficient interest for other 
readers than undergraduates, is 
obliged to introduce a good many 
scenes which are very exceptional 
incidents indeed in Oxford life, and 
which make this second part of Tom’s 
history scarcely so as the first. 
And since even the fortunes of the 
St. Ambrose boat would not supply 
the action of the story beyond a 
certain point, he is obliged in the 
later chapters to carry him out of 
Oxford, and plunge him into love- 
making in the country, and, in short, 
reduce him pretty much to the con- 
dition of ordinary heroes of fiction 
—where we leave him with hearty 
good wishes. 

Mr. Farrar’s religious views would 
probably be fairly described as of 
the modern liberal and intellectual 
school; at least he shows no kind 
of sympathy with either of the two 
extreme parties in the English 
Church, and he considers it good 
for young men, in their search after 
truth, to read German infidel theo- 
logy, assuming, we suppose (and a 
College Fellow and Harrow master 
surely ought to know), that the mind 
at that age is remarkably adapted 
to detect plausible fallacies, and 
happily free from all tendency to 
embrace, for its own sake, a novelty 
which runs counter to established 
opinion. In the Cambridge story, Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, strangely enough, 
stands out as the representative of 
orthodoxy. “Carlyle not sound !” 
exclaims Julian, indignantly — 
“good heavens! you can yet retain 
all the ere babblements of 
sectarianism!” Anything approach- 
ing to religious dogmatism seems to 
be this writer’s peculiar abhorrence. 
He might certainly have pleaded as 
some justification the awkward and 
unnatural figure which the school- 
boy makes in a controversial dress. 
Mr. Heygate, in his Godfrey Dave- 
nant, had already pictured him as 
a High-Churchman. 
now discussing theol 


We are not 
ical ques 


tions; we are quite ready to admit 
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the author’s excellent intentions— 
all that we are here concerned with 
is the reality or unreality of the 
views given of schoolboy life, If 
any real good is to be done to boys 
themselves by the medium of fic- 
tions of this class, the semblance of 
reality is their very first essential, 
just as it is if we look at them from 
the merely literary point of view. 
We do not believe that there ever 
was aschool like Dr. Wilson's, where 
every boy was solemnly admitted 
“on his knees,” and dismissed with 
the same imposing ceremony. And 
we trust that struggles with mur- 
derers, or even argaments with 
Low-Church rectors, do not form 
part of the ordinary trials of a mo- 
dern schoolboy. But probably God- 
frey Davenant is not meant as a 
presentment of a real living school- 
boy, but merely as the ideal in the 
writer’s mind of what he might and 
ought to be, which takes it in a 
great measure out of the scope of 
our present notice. And of Mr. 
Monro’s tale, Basil, written from 
the same High-Church point of 
view, what can be said but that it 
is even more extravagant than Mr. 
Farrar’s, if not so repalsive? Those 
who are acquainted with that writ- 
er’s religious tales and allegories 
know that, combined with mach 
pathos, there is a considerable 
amount of romantic wildness, which 
is — very attractive to the 
readers for whom they are intend- 
ed; but if Basil’s school adventures 
are intended to wear the semblance 
of truth, all that can be said is, that 
the author’s truth is even stranger 
than his fiction. 

To paint a boy’s school life as it is 
—more pad if it is wished to 
give a moral colouring to the pic- 
ture, and yet to preserve reality in 
the details—to ole it what a boy 
will delight to read, and recognise 
for trath, and yet so that he shall 
be the better for reading it—is not 
so easy as it might seem. It re 
quires the powers of a man, with 
the keen perceptions of boyhood. 
Every motive and every ircident 
requires to be looked at by the 
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writer from the boy’s point of view, 
to be described as far as possible in 
what would be the boy’s own terms ; 
and yet the incidents must be se- 
lected and the motives handled 
with the most careful and deliber- 
ate judgment. It is not at all 
surprising that so many should 
have failed in the attempt. But 
it is rather singular that the onl 
sketches of schoolboy life wit 
which we are acquainted, which 
may fairly challenge comparison 
with Tom Brown for life and truth, 
have come from a lady’s hand. 
They are those which Miss Yonge 
has given us in the first part of 
The Daisy Chain, in the boys of 
Dr. May’s family. They are no- 
thing more than sketches, for the 
tale itself has much to do with 
other matter; but the life of the 
four young Mays (or rather “ May, 
June, July, and August,” as their 
schoolfellows prefer to call them), 
and of their clever, awkward sister, 
Ethel, who may stand for a fifth 
boy, for boy she is both in her taste 
for Latin and her hatred of gloves, 
—their doings and sufferings at 
Stoneborough Grammar School, their 
different and well-marked charac- 
ters, and, above all, the gallant ef- 
forts of the elder brother to keep 
the younger “straight” amongst 
evil examples and influences, with- 
out compromising his independence 
or making him “a sneak,” — are all 
so admirably done that we feel 
sure that every schoolboy of ‘the 
right sort’? who will borrow the 
book from his sister’s library will 
be delighted with it. Stoneborough 
looks like a portrait, and it would 
be very pleasant to believe that 
some of our old country founda- 
tions are still so well managed and 
80 prosperous. At any rate, the 
sketch has all the effect of indivi- 
duality ; and the ease with which 
the authoress seizes and adopts for 
her purpose all the shades of school- 
boy feeling and the niceties of 
schoolboy dialogue, without for an 
instant falling into slang or child- 
ishness, is a “caution,” as an 
American would say, to some of 
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the gentleman whose attempts in 
the same line we have been notic- 
ing. 

"These scholastic novels —if we 
may venture to coin a term to ex- 
press them all — are, in one point 
of view, a satisfactory outcrop in 
literature. It is good for a Jad, 
whether at school or college, to be- 
lieve that there is not of necessity 
anything in the tenor of his daily 
life, even in his hours of most un- 
restrained enjoyment — that there 
ought not to be anything — which 
should prevent even its minutest de- 
tails, faithfully recorded, ‘from being 
worked into a story which all may 
read. It will do him good even if he 
learns from such books no more than 
this, that he has a public, outside the 
little world of school, who can be 
highly interested, not only in the re- 
sults of his half- yearly examination 
— not only in his score at cricket, his 
prowess at football, or his success in 
the college boat— but in those war- 
ring impulses of good and -evil which, 
though their object may be some- 
times trivial and sometimes ludi- 
crous, are nevertheless all important 
to him, and are forming his charac- 
ter for futare life. As every honest- 
hearted lad would gladly have. his 
mother and sisters watch him there, 
when he takes his stand at the 
wicket. or bends to the oar, so he may 
learn, perhaps even from the weakest 
of these books, that it is no true 
manly spirit which would fear their 
watching him always. We live in 
an age when fictitious narrative has 
usurped, whether for good or evil, 
a large share of the old preacher's 
office: the biting satire, the jest 
which veiled a truth, which our old 
divines did not disdain to use, are 
relegated to the pages of the didactic, 
novel. The sermons are said to be 
all the duller for it, and assuredly 
some of the novels are not much the 
livelier. But we must be content 
with what we have; and although, 
considering the subjects and the 
characters introduced in some of our 
novels and dramas of late, we 
scarcely know how to consider the 
distinction as a compliment, till 
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we are glad that school and college 
life should be thus brought into the 
daylight of public notice. Let the 
schoolboy, like other Bohemians of 
society, see himself in print. Pos- 
sibly he also does not look so black 
when drawn from the actual life. 
If he had really been of the colour 
which some have ene him, the 
world would have brought itself to 
an end by its own wickedness long 


0. 
me Public schools are the very seats 
and nurseries of vice; it may be 
unavoidable, or it may not, but 
the fact is indisputable.” So said 
that excellent man John Bowdler, 
and Dr. Arnold, in one of his well- 
known school sermons,* ——— 
endorsed the assertion. e trust 
that if any one were to venture upon 
such a sweeping accusation now, 
the voice of the great majority of 
the public would at once reclaim 
against it. But was the fact ever 
indisputable, in the sense in which 
it was asserted and admitted? If, 
indeed, it meant only this, that a 
public school was a nursery of vice, 
as large towns are nurseries of vice 
— that vice there puts on a bolder 
front, and takes courage from cum- 
bers —it was true enough. But the 
only fair way to state such a ques- 
tion, so as to elicit an answer that 
is worth anything, is to inquire 
whether the average of vice was 
greater then amongst public-school 
boys than amongst any other 
class of boys — whether, taking a 
thousand boys under private or 
domestic tuition, and a thousand 
at Eton, and Harrow, the bad boys 
formed a larger proportion of the 
whole. Such statistics would be in- 
deed impossible to obtain with any 
accuracy; but until they are ob- 
tained we venture to hold, even in 
opposition to the great authorities 
aban just quoted, that the fact 
was disputable, and was disputed, 
both before and after Dr. Arnold’s 
time. It was thought for a long 
time that, because vice swept un- 
blushingly down Regent Street and 
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the Haymarket, London was the very. 
Babylon of the Apocalyse, while 
the Arcadians in rural villages were 
as innocent as the lambs hey tend- 
ed. Country clergymen in those 
days were not. quite sach enterpris- 
ing inquirers as they are at present, 
and took a great deal of innocence 
for granted. Later experience, we 
believe, does not incline so much 
in favour of raral villages. “ Latet 
anguis in herba.’ Those maps of 
crime, which look so very black 
about the metropolitan district, must 
be taken with a good deal of allow- 
ance for the proportion of the 
lation to the square mile, and the 
activity of an organised police. How 
much of the evil which festered in 
public schools then — which makes 
them even now, though, we gladly 
believe, in a less degree, “nurseries 
of vice” — has been brought there 
from the private establishment, or 
even from home? Weare not abont 
to open the question of public as 
against private education ; but when- 
ever it can be said that public schools 
are the nursery of vice, it may be 
said with equal fairness that private 
schools were the cradle. Vice isa 
child which repens requires 
very little oy and takes kindly 
to any fostering hand. The village- 
corner is a nursery of vice, to many 
a country pastor’s sorrow. The 
milliner’s workroom, the  tailor’s 
shop, the lace school —all are nurse- 
ries of vice. So, to many a home- 
bred youth, is the gamekeeper’s room 
and the stable-yard. 

Dr. Moberly, of Winchester Ool- 
lege, in a letter to the biographer of 
Arnold, writes as follows, speaking of 
the undergraduates of his own day :— 


“The tone of young men at the 
university, whether they came from 
Winchester, Eton, Rugby, Harrow, or 
wherever else, was uniformly irreligious. 
A religious undergraduate was very rare 
—very much laughed at when he appear- 
ed; and I think I may confidently say, 
hardly to be found among public-school 
men: or, if this be too strongly said,hardly 
to be found except in cases where private 





* ARNOLD’s Sermons, vol. ii. Serm. xii. 
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and domestic training or good disposi- 
tions bad prevailed over the school habits 
and tendencies.”* 


We are not quite sure that we un- 
derstand this last sentence. With- 
out “good dispositions” and careful 
“ domestic training” few young 
men have grown up religious, at any 
time or in any country. And when 
Dr. Moberly proceeds to say that the 
favourable change which he is glad 
to notice in this respect in all public 
schools, “is undoubtedly part of a 
general improvement of our genera- 
tion. in respect of piety and rever- 
ence,” we believe that he is stating 
a fact which has an infinitely more 
importast bearing upon the general 
question than he seems disposed to 
recognise. Is any reader old enough 
to remember what the general tone 
of morals and religion, and the ge- 
peral style of conversation, was 
amongst the grandfathers, and even 
the fathers and uncles, of the gene- 
ration of whom the writer speaks? 
If not, some of us have read about 
it, at all events. It was not only in 
the public schools of England that 
blasphemy and obscenity passed for 
wit, and a “serious” person was 
laughed at when he appeared. Need 
we quote that notorious dictum of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s, as to what 
conversation he found most popular 
and most intelligible at Ais table? 
“Low conversation is the vice of 
lubberly dunces,”’ writes an Oxford 
tator in 1860; it had been the ac- 
complishment of “ gentlemen” fifty 
years before. Very | some 
share of the evil might be laid to 
the charge of public schools; but 
were not public sehools what public 
taste, and even public men, had 
made them? From such fathers, 
what could the sons be? 


“ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis.” 


It was only natural that the tone 
of school morality, though it un- 
deniably has changed, should be 
slow to change with the improve- 
ment in the tone of general society. 
Evil has this for one of its laws, that 
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it festers in the extremities of the 
social frame long efter it has been 
purged from the more important 
organs. Drunkenness remains the 
curse of our working-classes, though 
it has long ceased to be one of t 

habits of a gentleman; and the 
schoolboy’s traditions were likely to 
retain for a while the false notions of 
honour, and the glorification of vice, 
which had already happily been 
superseded by a purer code in elder 
society. It has been too much the 
habit of parents, in all ranks of life, 
to look to the school to do home 
work, and to complain because that 
impossibility is not effected. We are 
fond of remarking this, and com- 
plaining of it, in the case of the poor 
and their children. It is no use, we 
say, to teach a child in school hours 
the meaning of the eighth command- 
ment if he sees dishonesty at home ; 
to impress upon him that bad lan- 
guage is a sin, when it forms part of 
his parents’ ordinary conversation ; 
or to teach him prayers which at 
home he has neither i jean nor 
encouragement to use. t our coun- 
try squires and rectors apply these 
arguments (which are pretty familiar 
to them all) to their own case, and 
let them ask themselves, fairly and 
conscientiously, how far they are 
seconding in their own persons the 
work of the professional educator. 
In very few instances, we firmly 
believe, has the contamination of a 
public school permanently injured 
the morals or the principles of a boy 
whose home training had been strict 
and careful. And, even in what we 
may be allowed to call the minor 
morals of a schoolboy, his progress 
in his work, his carefulness or his 
extravagance, his self-indulgence or 
his self-denial— more will depend, 
after all, on the light in which these 
things are looked upon at home, and, 
above all, uy the principles which 
be sees to be the ruling motives of 
those about him there —and boys 
are sharp-eyed to see these things— 
than upon the influence of even his 
most intimate school companions. 





* Srantey’s Life of Arnold, i. 191. 
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If there needs a still farther reform 
of our schools, it must begin, as be- 
fore, with the reform of those who 
are no longer schoolboys. Pater- 
familias,* in ‘his second letter, says 
that “a very small proportion of 
parents and guardians are them- 
selves competent to examine into 
and decide upon the comparative 
merits of schools, or judge accu- 
rately of the progress their children 
are making at them.” We believe 
that they are often incompetent, 
but far more often too indolent. 
We have known parents who never 
seemed either to know or care 
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what place their sons held in a pub- 
lie school, and who would have pro- 
tested loudly against “calling up 
school troubles in the holidays,” 
who were yet very indignant because 
they were plucked at the university, 
At all events, every parent is at 
least competent to set his son an 
example of reverence, of purity, of 
honour, and of a contempt of all 
mean pretence and love’ of display, 
Let him do this, and he will have 
done more for public education than 
by shaking his head at the wickedness 
of public schools, or writing letters 
upon them by the hundred. 








CARTHAGE 


Wuy did Mr. Davis write this 
very absurd book? He had set 


himself te a task which commands 
the sympathies of all men of letters ; 


he had a plain story to tell of his 
excavations amongst the ruins of 
Carthage, of the difficulties he en- 
countered, of the measure of suc- 
vess which attended upon his en- 
terprise: he had only to tell this 
story, to proclaim his discoveries, 
and discuss, so far as he was 
able, the nature and the value of 
those objects which the spade and 
the pickaxe had revealed to him, 
and a book was written which every 
one would have received with re- 
spect, and those few who have de- 
voted themselves to the study of 
antiquity with a keen interest. 
Why must he step aside to manov- 
facture this piece of literary patch- 
work? With the exception of what 
it was needful to relate of his re- 
searches and excavations, there is 
not a shred or fragment that is not 
utterly contemptible. He digresses 
at every point, and every digres- 
sion is a weariness and insipidity. 


AND ITS REMAINS, 


Some demon whispered to him that 
he must “ have a taste,” have 
sprightliness and wit, and with a 
due parade of learning mingle also 
a parade of sentiment. He must 
try his hand at history, and the 
history of Carthage may be said to 
have offered itself very naturally to 
him ; but all he does is to tell very 
badly the old stories that every one 
has read, without the least effort or 
pretence at historical criticism. He 
must be amusing, and wearies us 
with the insufferable nonsense, evi- 
dently most imperfectly reported, 
of his Arab companions. He must 
be a witty controversialist, mast 
write pathetic declamation, must 
deal in philosophical remark, and 
neither nature nor study has fitted 
him for any one of these. He is 
utterly destitute of literary talent 
or philosophic culture. Why did he 
write this book? He could dig 
and superintend diggings, and had 
the personal courage, the tact, the 
decision, the quick eye of observa- 
tion necessary to carry him through . 
his very arduous task. Why could 





* Cornhill Magazine, vol. ii. p. 649. 
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he not have been content with a 
well-earned applause for zeal and 
energy and perseverance? Why 
aim at a merely literary reputa- 
tion? He was as little prepared 
for this undertaking as those very 
Arabs whom he appears to have so 
skilfally managed. He may trans- 
late Punic, but he cannot write 
English ; he may have a good eye 
for topography, but he has no in- 
tellectual insight; he has the en- 
thusiasm of the antiquarian, but he 
has learnt nothing from the pbhilo- 
sophical historian. He talks of 
Dido and AZneas as men talked and 
wrote of them two hundred years 
ago. He tells us that in his school- 
days he was devoted to the cause 
of Dido. The devotion, or at all 
events the credulity, of his school- 
days has survived to the present 
hour. 

But Mr, Davis bas done some- 
thing. He has dug where no other 
had dug, and where digging is a 
matter of ‘no ordinary difficulty, 
owing to the superstition and ig- 
porance of the people, and the ar- 
bitrary and capricious nature of the 
government. He had to submit to 


many disappointments—to try here, 


to try there—to break fresh ground 
on the merest conjecture—to sup- 
port the discouragement of failure 
—to endure many personal hard- 
ships—to maintain at all times the 
control over his singular body of 
workmen. In all this his courage, 
tact, and constancy seem never to 
have failed. Nor has all his exca- 
vating and exploring been without 
some measure of success. He has dis- 
covered mosaic pavements, which, 
whether Roman or Oarthaginian, 
will doubtless reward the study of 
the antiquarian; he has enriched 
our museum with numerous Panic 
inscriptions; and he has thrown 
light on the topography of Car- 
thage. Whatever may be the value 
of the conjectures in which he oc- 
casionally indulges, or the accuracy 
of the translations he gives us of 
the inscriptions he has discovered, 
he has been without question a 
serviceable pioneer in a very inter- 
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esting field of research. Odor re- 
gret is the greater, therefore, that 
he should have come before the 
public with a literary production 
such as this. It throws d e- 
ment on all that he has done. We 
have not proceeded through man 
chapters before we lose all confi- 
dence in his judgment or his know- 
ledge, even in matters where he 
ought to be especially competent to 
decide. 

Perhaps, however, we shall be 
here reminded that it is a fortunate 
circumstance when a traveller or 
7 on whose observations and 
judgment we are compelled to rely, 
gives us some measure of his iotel- 
ligence by which we can regulate 
the ~— of confidence to be re- 
posed in him. He who proves to 
be a child on every topic where the 
student at home can test him, can 
hardly be accepted as a safe guide 
on those matters where he speaks 
from his own especial or personal 
knowledge. 

We have learnt by experience to 
regard it as an ill omen when an 
author starts off with needless 
panegyrics upon railways and tele- 
graphs, on “subjugated” steam and 
the “lightning” employed for our 
messenger. r. Davis does not 
spare us this usual laudation of the 
age: he proceeds even to draw from 
these great inventions, and from the 
rapidity of thought and movement 
characteristic of our times, a con- 
clusion which he thinks it neces- 
sary to priot in italics, and which 
appears to have had a disastrous 
influence on the present work... We 
shall give our readers the benefit of 
this conclusion ; it will reveal to 
them at once the unfortunate mis- 
take our author has made in his 
very notion of author-craft. “ Lite- 
rature,” he tells us, in the second 
page of his Preface, “has not been 
exempted from this revoluti 
contagion; for there was a time 
when our forefathers were perfectly 
satisfied with ponderous dry folios, 
whose contents they devoured with 
the utmost avidity, considering 
their pain and labour adequately re. 
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warded if they could only extract one 
grain of sense from every hundred 
pages. The student of the present 
day not only scrutinises daily the 
mechanical parts of a book [that is, 
we presume, distinguishes between 
a quarto and duodecimo], but his 
standard of excellence may be 
summed up in this sentence — 
Knowledge and information must 
be communicated in @ concise as well 
as in an attractive and fascinat- 
ing manner.” Now, as excavation 
amongst the ruins of antiquity is 
a dry subject in itself, the “ attrac- 
tive and fascinating” were  evi- 
dently to be. drawn from some ex- 
traneous topics. He digs, as he 
tells us, not only for relics of the 

t, but “into the minds and 
characters of the modern occupants 
of the territories of Carthage.” In 
other words, he stretches out his 
hands, right and left, for whatever 
“attractive and fascinating” matter 
he thinks he can engraft on a “ con- 
cise” account of his excavations. 
It is hard to say how it can remain 
concise after all this literary rub- 
bish has been strewn upon it. He 
might have gathered a better moral 
from our railroads, and electric tele- 
graphs, and other improvements 
which distinguish our age. To 
what do we owe all these great in- 
ventions? ‘I'o this, that there were 
men who applied themselves to their 
several tasks, to their chosen pur- 
suits, with singleness of pur 
who went straight to their mark — 
who by no means thought it neces- 
sary to be “attractive and fascinat- 
ing” in all their movements — who, 
if they had some genuine earnest 
work to do, were quite satisfied if 
they could only accomplish it. 

The stuff which Mr. Davis has 
loaded his pages witb, under pre- 
tence, we presume, of giving us an 
iosight into an Arabian or Moham- 
medan population, is of that prolix 
character that we can select no fair 
specimen of it. If the stories and 
the conversations he introduces 
were in the least degree amusing, we 
might not inquire further into the 
purpose of their introduction; we 
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might not ask what new light they 
had thrown on the character of the 
people he had lived amongst. But 
they are as dull as they are absurd, 
The ignorance and credulity and 
LS se pean of an altogether unedu- 
cated race of men are not brought 
before us in any new point of view. 
We are only asked to listen to g0 
much nonsense, because Mr. Davis 
has been at the pains of collecting 
and translating it for us. Of super- 
stitious nonsense we have enough 
at home; we hardly need an ac 
count of tbe visions or supernatural 
powers of his Arabs, even thou 
vouched for by “that partic 
friend of mine,” Elgaabsi. El 
gaabsi, at one time, is engaged in 
discovering, by the means of mid- 
night spells, a hidden treasure; and 
he sees, by the dim moon, a gspec- 
tral host of cavalry galloping to- 
wards him with guns and lances 
aimed at him. Elgaabsi, at another 
time, relates an anecdote of a fam- 
ous spiritualist, who is called the 
Morockeen. LElgaabsi puts a few 
coins into a drinking-cup, and 
hides the drinking-cup beneath his 
mattress. The Morockeen is then 
admitted into the room, mutters 
some gibberish—and, lo! Elgaabsi 
“heard the jingling sound of 
money, and, to his utter amazement, 
he saw the cup forcing its way from 
beneath the mattress, and skipping 
merrily right into the middle of the 
room.” At the conclusion of each 
of these narratives Mr, Davis, after 
the approved method of our own 
miracle - mongers, ‘‘abstains from 
comment,” “leaves his readers to 
decide.” “ Elgaabsi vouches for the 
truth of every word, and those who 
know him have great confidence: in 
his veracity.” Have we not this 
foolish Elgaabsi thrust down our 
throat at every dinner-table in the 
United Kingdom?- What need of 
him here? 

It is still worse when, instead of 
mere fables, anything like the real 
biography of his Moslem personages 
is detailed to us, because here we 
run the risk of being deceived, as 
well as cheated of our time and 
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patience. Mr. Davis sits down in a 
scent-shop in the bazaar at Tunis, 
and the gossip of the shopkeeper is 
jotted down for matter-of-fact. Who 
would not like to know the real his- 
tory of a living dervish? or of Ha- 
med, the Marabout of Tejani? But 
though Mr. Davis tells us that he 
did not gather all his information 
of worthies of this description from 
the scent-shop at Tunis, he gives us 
no better authority for any of his 
facts; and what he delivers to us 
as actual fact is so mingled up with 
the improbable and the impossible, 
that no reliance whatever can be 
placed upon it. 

But, blowing away this froth— 
this attractive and fascinating mat- 
ter, which is introduced out of com- 
passion for our weakness, and to 
soothe an irritable age too fond of 
amusement —do we not descend 
upon grave and learned disserta- 
tions, on the knowledge and zeal of 
the antiquarian? Zeal, if you will, 
and knowledge quite enough to 
direct him in his exploratory under- 
taking.. And if the citation of clas- 
sical names and authorities consti- 
tutes learning, there is  learnin 
sufficient. But a writer so behin 
his age in the spirit of historical 
criticism, or in substantial histori- 
cal knowledge, has not, in these 
later days,. ventured into print, . He 
may feel, or feign, an enthusiastic 
appreciation of the “ exquisite grace” 
of some mosaic he has dug out of 
the earth, and which, in the illus- 
tration of his own book, stares out 
on us after a very uncouth fashion. 
He may have that passion of the 
antiquarian that attaches him to 
old medals, old buildings, old stones 
—anything that is old; but the real 
study of history he cannot be said 
to have commenced. He lacks all 
needful preparation for it; he lacks 
the reasoning faculty which should 
be brought to it; he has not had 
the patience to read our more phi- 
losophical and critical historians. 
Whether he has read them or not, 
such works as Niebuhr’s Rome or 
Grote’s History of Greece are to him 
sealed books. He knows nothing 
of their spirit. He reasons as if his 
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education had ceased that day he 
left his tutor, crammed—let us 
successfully — for his college d . 
The real business of thoughtful 
reading he has never entered on. 

_ There are many difficult questions 
and obscure passages in history on 
which, as we have no precise per- 
emptory information to guide us, it 
is to be expected that ingenious 
men will vary in opinion. In these 
cases it is not so much the opinicn 

ut forth as the manner in which 
it is upheld that enables us to judge 
of the ability and judgment of the 
writer. What was the Zuarshish of 
the Hebrews? Mr. Davis opines 
that it was Oarthage. He is of 
opinion, also, that the same name 
Tarshish was applied to the British 
Isles. We hear — we suspend our 
judgment—we wait for the reason- 
ing by which he supports these 
opinions. Here is a specimen of it. 

After giving an etymology of the 
word Carthage and the word Tar- 
shish—according to which the one 
signifies to cut, and to make a com- 
pact, and the other to break, to subju- 
gate— he proceeds to reason on this 
etymology, on what is in fact a mere 
ean rnee Hp sounds, which he or 
some other has picked up, as if he 
had under his feet some substantial 
historical ground :— 


“ Both words, Tarshish and Carthage, 
convey the idea of the manner in which 
colonisation was then effected—namely, 
by expelling or extirpating the inhabi- 
tants, and by depriving them, or ‘cutting 
off’ from them their territory, or by 
securing those possessions by means of 
treaties. Jt is most probable that the 
name of Carthage was given to those 
colonies which, either spontaneously or — 
amicably, submitted to Pheenician rule ; 
and Tarshish was applied to such as were 
subjugated by force; in other words, 
the one was obtained by conquest and 
the other was acquired by treaty. Hence 
it is that we can point to several Phe- 
nician colonies bearing the name of Car- 
thage, and to others, again, which bear 
the name of Tarshish. And as there can 
be little doubt of the fact that the Phoe- 
nicians had once a footins; in the British 
Isles—a fact supportea by the authority 
of Herodotus, Polybius, Strabo, ahd 
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others—it is noteat all improbable but 
that they had their Carthage or Tarshish 
here also. This view enables us to re- 
concile apparent contradictions in pro- 
phecy. We read, for instance, ‘ For the 
day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon 
every one that is proud and lofty, and 
upon every one that is lifted up; and 
he shall be brought low: . . And 
upon all the ships of Tarshish,’—(Isa. ii. 
12, 16.) Again, ‘ Howl, ye ships of Tar- 
shish ; for your strength is laid waste.’— 
(Isa. xxiii. 14.) Here is an evident de- 
nunciation of judgment. But in another 
part we read, ‘Surely the isles shall wait 
for me, and the ships of (of the isles) 
Tarshish first.’—(Isa. lx. 9.) Here, on 
the contrary, Tarshish and her ships are 
regarded favourably. But this apparent 
contradiction is easily reconciled by ap- 
plying the first either to Carthage or to 
Carteia, and the second to the British 
Isles.”—P. 21. 


From all this we gather, that 
because the Phcenicians expressly 
called our ancient city a Carthage, 
and not a Tarshish, this is why it 
is the Tarshish of their neighbours 
the Hebrews. But what are we to 
say to this argument (manifestly re- 
tailed from some writer of older 
date in whom it might be excus- 
able) from the supposed discre- 
pancy between two prophetic pas- 
sages, one taken from the earlier, 
the other from the latter part 
of Isaiah? Has our very learned 
writer never heard, or is he quite 
heedless of the opinion of contem- 
porary critics who have concluded, 
almost unanimously, that the for- 
mer and latter parts of Isaiah were 
written at different periods, and by 
different men? Bat even if the 
same prophet were speaking on two 
different occasions, is there any dif- 
ficulty in understanding that, on 
the one occasion, he might hurl his 
general denunciation on the ships 
of any Tarshish you are pleased to 
imagine, and, on another occasion, 
make use Ae — ~ the same 
stranger to bring home the people 
of the Lord triumphantly to Jeru- 
salem ? 


“Tndeed, no doubt,”—it is thus he 
continues his lucid argument—“ no 
doubt can possibly be entertained of 
the fact that the Phoenicians had a Tar- 
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shish in Britain, when we remember the 
evidences produced to prove that they 
had intercourse with this country, in 
connection with these words of Ezekiel 
—‘ Tarshish was thy merchant by rea- 
son of the multitude of all kind of 
riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, 
they traded in thy fairs,’—(Ezek. xxvii, 
12.) Moore, in his History of Ireland 
(vol. i p. 10), says, ‘The whole of the 
Cassiterides were in those days called 
the Britannia Isles. The name Britannia 
is Celtic,’” &c. &e., 


And so the stream runs on. We 
constantly need an interpreter to 
explain to us what his argument is, 
before we can either acquiesce or 
dissent. We are sorry to seem so 
discourteous, but we must candidly 
avow, that if we were solicitous to 
discuss some of the mooted points 
in the early history of Oarthage, we 
should not choose the present op- 
portunity ; we should derive no 
aid from Mr. Davis, and we should 
not find in him a controversialist 
whom we could meet on any com- 
mon ground. His notions of what 
constitutes historical evidence are 
of the vaguest description, and in 
these — days quite peculiar to 
himself. We must dig through 
several strata of our past literature, 
we must exume some forgotten 
writer of the reign of Queen Anne, 
in order to discover another speci- 
men so perfect of the type or class 
of historical reasoners to which Mr. 


Davis belongs. 

When the fabulous terminates, 
when the historical commences, 
when the two are blended together, 
Mr. Davis has given himself no 
trouble to determine. He feels 
quite at his ease in the most mani- 
fest mixture of fable and fact; and 
if .a poet’s account does but look 
probable, the poet is converted into 
the historian. He can learn and 
repeat that Dido was worshipped 
as a goddess, yet never suspect the 
mythical or legendary element which 
this manifestly betrays. 


“Within the precincts of the ground 
belonging to the temple of Ketarte 
there stood undoubtedly a chapel conse- 
crated to Dido. We are expressly told 
by Justin, quam diw Carthago invecta fuit, 
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pro deo culta est (as long as Carthage 
was unconquered, she was worshipped 
as a goddess); and surely no divinity of 
Paganism merited more the veneration 
of the people of Carthage than did the 
illustrious princess of Tyre. 

“The sister of this princess was like- 
wise deified. After the death of Dido, 
we are informed, Carthage was besieged 
by Jarbus, during which calamity Anna 
fled to Italy, where she found. Aineas, 
who gave her a very honourable recep- 
tion. The jealousy of Lavinia, the Tro- 
jan hero’s wife, might have proved fatal 
to the African fugitive, had not Dido, in 
a dream, advised her to make her escape. 
She fled to the river Numicius, near La- 
vinium, in Latium, of which she became 
a deity, and ordered the inhabitants of 
the country to call her Anna Perenna, 
because she determined to remain for 
ever under water. She was afterwards 
introduced as a goddess into Rome and 
other countries, among which Carthage 
was no doubt included.”—P, 193. 


We do not suppose that Mr. Davis 
seriously meant to record all this as 
matter of history; but the reader 
sees for himself how indiscrimi- 
nately all the materials of a Lem- 
priére’s Dictionary are jumbled to- 
gether. Anna’s flight into Italy, and 
her determination “to remain for 
ever under water,” are related with 
the same gravity. This account of 
Anna is introduced, and she herself 
is introduced into Carthage, that he 
may give a name to a colossal bust 
or figure that he has discovered — 
perhaps, we ought rather to say, to 
give a name to the figure he did 
not discover. For his statement 
runs thus :— 


“One of the colossal busts probably 
represents one of the sisters. Whether 
it is Dido or Anna, we are unable to de- 
cide; but whichever it is, we are, justi- 
fied in concluding that the opposite 
corner was embellished by the portrait 
= the other, which is now irretrievably 
ost ” 


That Virgil’s account of Dido, the 
founder of Carthage, is not exactly 
a historical document, our zealous 
antiquarian would poy admit. 
But as it is one of his objects to 
lorify ancient Carthage, of which 
e thinks he has discovered some 
valuable relics, he cannot but avail 
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himself of the poet's authority, 
wherever this will serve his purpose. 
The story of the bull’s hide, and 
how Dido cut it into narrow strips, 
instead of laying it fairly on 
ground, he does not adopt ; he sub- 
stitutes for this crafty proceeding, 
unworthy, he thinks, of a Tyrian 
princess, an equitable treaty with 
the natives. aving satisfied him- 
self on this head, he formally pro- 
> with his hypothetical narra- 
ve :— 


“ Having pacified the natives by a 
treaty, mutually advantageous, and hav- 
ing ample building materials within 
reach, besides abundant treasures at her 
disposal, it is only natural to suppose 
that Dido’s attention was first directed 
to the erection of useful and n 
public edifices, and this to the embel- 
lishment and fortification of the future 
metropolis of Africa. We can, therefore, 
easily conceive the following scenes, de- 
scribed by Virgil, as being literally true, 
although it does not necessarily follow 
that the Trojan hero ever witnessed 
them.”—P. 81, 


And hereupon he __ introduces, 
amongst others, that well-known 
passage where AZneas sees the events 
of the siege of Troy painted on the 
walls of the Temple of Jano :— 


“ He saw in order, painted on the wall, 
Whatever did unhappy Troy befall— 
The wars that fame around the world had 

blown,— 
All to the life, and every leader known : 
There Agamemnon, Priam here, he spies, 
And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies.” 
Dryden's Trans. 


It is Mr. Davis’s hypothesis that 
Virgil got this from certain Punic 
works which he doubtless had the 
opportunity of consulting :-— 


“The author of the <neid was con- 
temporary with the author of the Jug- 
urthine War ; and if Sallust was able to 
consult Panic works for his purpose, it 
would Bay ye be strange if Anas Pras ose 

t of Andes, patronised by - 
soa had been debarred from such 
sources of information, to compose a 
poem whose fame will last to the very 
end of time, and whose merits were fully 
acknowledged and appreciated even in 
his own day!” 


The argument is irresistible. Who 
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could imagine, for instance, that to invent in his description of 

our Poet-Laureate, the author of ancient Carthage. In all prob. 


the Idyils and the Morte d Arthur, 
could have been debarred from con- 
sulting the manuscripts in the 
Tower or the Rolls’ Office? How 
evidently, therefore, he must have 
drawn his description of the court 
of Arthur and Queen Guinever from 
certain Welsh records! “It is un- 
likely,” our author would add, “ that 
he would have had recourse to 
fiction when facts were at his dis- 
posal.” 

Mr. Davis twice introduces this 
and other passages from Virgil as 
a proof of the state of the arts in 
ancient Carthage —if not the Car- 
thage which Dido built, yet the 
Carthage which Scipio destroyed. 
On the second occasion, he argues 
thus :— 

“From this description of Virgil, we 
can readily picture to our mind a most 
majestic edifice, gorgeously embellished 
andrichly decorated. What a complete 
refutation is this of the opinion euter- 
tained by some, who profess to have 
paid attention to antiquity, but who 
look only for uncouth and rude relics of 
the Punic city as evidences of a want 
of taste, an absence of appreciation of, 
and a state of barbarous indifference to, 
arts and sciences on the part of the inha- 
bitants of Phoenician Carthage! Virgil's 
anachronism will doubtless be brought 
forward by those antiquarians, in oppo- 
sition to the conclusion we draw from 
his description of the temple of Astarte ; 
and yet they themselves do not hesitate 
to quote the poet of Andes to confirm 
certain points of topography. Virgil’s 
anachronism was intentional, and neces- 
sary to the plan of his poem; whereas 
such a minute description of a public 
edifice within the African metropolis 
would have exposed him to censure and 
ridicule if it were merely an effusion of 
his own imagination; for in his time the 
people were better able to judge of the 
artistic taste of the Carthaginians than a 
savant of the present day can be ex- 
pected to do.”—~P. 215. 

From which array of lucid sen- 
fences we gather that Virgil would 
mot have felt himself at liberty 


*bull’s hide. 


ability he could do nothing but 


invent. Ancient Carthage might 
have rivalled ancient Altes, ard 


Virgil was a learned poet, but it 
does not follow that he had ma- 
terials by which to reconstruct any 
of its edifices. The city had been 
destroyed long before Virgil wrote; 
and the Roman —— whom he 
addressed probably knew as little 
of Carthage as they did of Troy. 
There was free space enough for 
the poet, and “the effusion of his 
imagination.” * 

Mr. Davis, we have said, acquits 
Queen Dido of the deceit about the 
It is manifest that if 
she could have enforced such an 
interpretation of her bargain, she 
could have dispensed with any 
bargain whatever. The transaction 
resolves itself into a taking of the 
land by force. But though Mr. 
Davis exonerates the Queen of Car- 
thage, he has thought fit — without 
assigning any authority whatever, 
not even that of a poet or a ballad- 
monger — to repeat the same improb- 
able story of William Penn :— 


“The story of Dido’s purchasing from 
the natives as much land as a bull’s 
hide would cover, is now universally re- 
jected. William Penn appears to have 
benefited by the fable, and secured, 
through a similar artifice, a great stretch 
of country from the Indians on the river 
Delaware. He bought from them as 
much as a dozen bull’s hides would 
cover, which the aborigines readily dis- 
posed of for a mere trifle. He then cut 
the hides into very narrow thongs, which 
enabled him to encircle a vast extent of 
the finest land. The poor Indians dis- 
covered the trick too late, and. allowed 
the white man to retain what his cun- 
ning had thus secured to him.”—Note 
to p. 81. 


No authority is given, so that the 
improbable narrative cannot be ex- 
amined. We fear Mr. Davis is as 
little trained to deal with modern as 
with ancient history. 





* Niebuhr tells us, on the authority of Pliny and Sallust, that the historical 
works existing at Carthage were, after the destruction of that city, given to the 


kings of Numidia. 
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It is no agreeable task, for critic 
or reader, to be compelled to justify 
by absurd quotations the prelim- 
inary opinion we have passed on 
the learning and intelligence of Mr. 
Davis. Our quotations shall be as 
few as possible. But one who pre- 
tends to guide us through obscure 
antiquarian researches, where the 
general reader craves aid and assist- 
ance, and is willing to be led and 
instructed, ought not to manifest a 
glaring incapacity for reasoning or 
writing sensibly on every familiar 
subject that he touches. It matters 
not what the theme he diverges on 
or what the vein he assumes— 
humorous or pathetic, caustic or 
eloquent—he constantly writes be- 
‘neath the level of the conversation 
of an educated Englishman. Is 
this the man, we cannot but ask 
ourselves, who is to translate for us 
Punic inscriptions, or guide us by 
even an accurate description of the 
ruins he has excavated, or the relics 
he has disinterred ? © 

Commonplaces in religion, one 
would think, any man might put 
forth with safety ; but Mr. Davis con- 
trives to string his commonplaces 
together so as to make them contra- 
dictary; and, even while uttering 
the simplest platitudes, he compla- 
. cently assumes an air of rye 1 
It is hard to imagine how a full- 
grown man could gravely commence 
his chapter on the religion of the Car- 
thaginians with sentences like these :— 


“ National religion has much more to 
do with the character, moral and phy- 
sical, of a people, than is often admitted 
or generally supposed. (!) In individuals 
moral virwues and moral depravities de- 
velop themselves in proportion to their 
adherence to the precepts of the creed 
they profess. Every individual is go- 
verned in his actions by what can be 
reduced to what may be denominated 
religious sentiments ; and’these are either 
the creation of others, or they are modi- 
fied forms to suit particular tastes; and 
since nations are made up of indfviduals, 
the same holds true of nations. But in- 
dividuals and nations are often above, 
and superior to, the precepts of their 
creed, so that we repeatedly find the pro- 
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fessor of a cruel and intolerant religion 
acting in a humane and liberal spirit.” 


How this comes to — how 
there can be a morality above “ the 
Eon of the creed,” by the ad- 

rence to which, we are told, all 
“moral virtues” are developed, he 
does not explain. The matter grows 
worse when he begins to speculate 
upon the origin of the peculiar no- 
tions or practices of the Carthagi- 
nians or Pheenicians :— 


“The Phoenicians were in sufficient 
proximity to the Israelites to have learned 
some faint foreshadowings of trutb, which 
were to be, in after ages, more clearly 
revealed. Thus, for instance, we find that 
Pheenician theology divides the Godhead 
into three parts—the sun, the moon, and 
the stars—and then it makes Melchareth 
pervading and uniting them all. But 
this unity of their threefold deity is more 
comprehensively pointed out on the bas- 
reliefs, where we have the sun, moon, 
and stars represented, and a triangle, 
either above or beneath, unmistakably, 
to show that they regarded these three to 
be only one. Tne other sculptured sym- 
bols on the same stone indicate clearly 
enough, that the birds of the air, and 
every living thing upon the earth, are 
sustained by the deity. Such views, per- 
verted as they are, it appears to me, sa- 
vour of the teaching revealed in the He- 
brew Scriptures, and are not the result of 
accident, nor are they the invention of 
Pagan priests. They represent symbo- 
lically what afterwards became one of the 
primary articles of the Christian faith. 
With reference to the practice of immo- 
lating human victims, I would observe, 
that it is probable that some unknown 
teacher may have wished to convey to 
his countrymen the mysteries of the 
grand scheme which was to be developed 
in due time.”—P. 292. 


All that is true or false in religion, 
all that is good or bad, must be 
traced, it seems, to the Hebrews. 
They even communicated what they 
did not possess. If that last sen- 
tence we have quoted means any- 
thing at all, it means that a doctrine 
in relation to the Messiah, which 
had never entered into the minds 
of the Israelites, was the origin, in 
Pheenicia, of human sacrifices! Here, 
perhaps, our author’s claim to origi- 
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, 
nality, will not .be disputed, unless, 
indeed, it shall be thought that he 
is here coarsely imitating the late 


speculations of Mr. Gladstone on the passa 


mythology of Homer. 

Write on what he will, or in what 
strain he will, he is sure to rush into 
some absurdity. He sees two frigates, 
“seemingly English,” doubling the 
Cape, and steering towards Malta, and 
forthwith he indulges in the following 
pathetic and patriotic strain :— 


‘‘ How many a British captive has been 
pining on these shores (happily we are 
able to say in days of yore), broken- 
hearted and broken-spirited, gazing and 
sighing when similar sights presented 
themselves to his view! His groans and 
the clangour of his chains could not 
reach the ear of his countrymen, and 
hence his woes, misery, and wretchedness 
could not affect their heart. He had to 
linger on in slavery, until merciful death 
terminated the agonies of his existence. 
But, thanks to those very bulwarks, we 
are now able to breathe freely in the very 
country formerly guilty of such audacious 
crimes and inhuman deeds! Thanks to 
the energy and courage of British tars, 
whose heroic deeds have abolished one of 
the most nefarious and diabolic practices. 
Thus much, however, is now certain, that 
if Britain’s navy only sustains its reputa- 
tion (and who will dare to doubt it?), 
‘ Britons never shall be slaves !’” 


- Our antiquarian has not forgotten 
his Rule Britannia. Who shall say 
that such profound studies tend to 
check the exuberance of feeling? 


‘Our author, too, can be sportive as 


well as pathetic, and in his contro- 
versy about his mosaic or other 
relics, can deal in pungent irony, or 
what is meant to be such, But the 
minor graces of his composition we 
have no wish to drag forward into 
light. He is really unable to tell 
the simplest story without deviating 
into some quite needless absurdity. 
The interesting circumstance that a few 
Carthaginian sentences, introduced by 
Plautus into one of his comedies, gave 
scholars a clue to the interpretation 
of that language, could not be related 
without seeking, as would seem, for 
some occasion to blunder :— 


“‘ The unintelligible language of Hanno 


attracted the attention of the learned 
critics, and numerous conjectures were 
the result, It was evident that these 
ges were neither Latin nor Greek, 
but to what language or class of language 
they belonged, it appeared difficult to 
decide. Some concluded that it was a 
mere jargon concocted by Plautus, in 
imitation of the language of the Cartha- 
ginian Hanno. Scaliger at length de- 
cided that the passages were Punic, and 
his opinion has been verified by the most 
eminent Oriental scholars. The erudite 
German was undoubtedly led to come to 
a correct conclusion by Saint Augustine, 
who tells us there is a great affinity be- 
tween the Phoenician and Hebrew lan- 
guages. St. Jerome, on Jer. v. 25, says 
the same.” 


What silly pedantry is this! The 
erudite German, as he is pleased to 
call Scaliger, had before him a fact 
common to all philologists. Why, 
unless for the pleasure of introducing 
their names, must he lay it down that 
he derived his knowledge from St. Au- 
gustine or St. Jerome ? 

We have said that the credulity of 
Mr. Davis appears to be quite un- 
disturbed by the modern spirit of 
historical criticism. He even goes 
out of his way to relate as historical 
facts what have been described as 
legendary by our most’ trustworthy 
critics. He records, for instance, 
the martyrdom of the two virgins. 
Felicitas and Perpetua, without the 
least suspicion of its legendary cha- 
racter, though the names: of these 
virgins might have suggested an in- 
quiry. But it is very superfluous 
to point out this too easy and un- 
critical belief in one who is capable 
of a credulity akin to that of the ig- 
norant Arabs he has lived. amongst. 
He makes an expedition from the 
ruins of Oarthage to some neigh- 
bouring locality, and commences 
his excavations, to discover — what 
will the reader imagine ?—the skele- 
tons of giants! -He had heard 
there were tombs of giants in that 
locality. A Greek had told him 


that he had opened one of these 
tombs, and found in it a skeleton 
that measured twelve feet in length. 
“Tt was one of the most awfal 
sights,” said the Greek, “I ever 
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beheld. The diameter of the head 
must have been nearly two feet, 
and the teeth were at least an inch 
in length.” And lest a European 
reader should smile incredulous at 
soch a report, Mr. Davis proceeds to 
show that we may read of such 
wonders in Latin or Greek; they 
cannot, therefore, be incredible :— 


“The reader may smile at my credulity, 
but, without appealing to the authority 
of the sacred writers, let me remind him 
that antiquity authorises such a belief. 
Plutarch, in his Life of Sertorius, states, 
that when that general took the town of 
Tingis, he broke open the sepulchre of 
Anteeus, a giant of Phoenician origin, and 
adds: ‘But how great was his surprise 
when he beheld a body sixty cubits long! 
He immediately ordered sacrifices and 
closed up the tomb, which added greatly 
to the respect and reputation it had 
before.’ ” 


Was not this Anteus a Pheenician 
giant? and was not Mr. Davis on 
ground colonised by Phcenicians! 
Was he not fully authorised in 
searching for other giants? We 
are rather surprised he does not 
look for some remains of the mon- 
strous serpent that was so huge and 
formidable that Livy tells us the 
Roman army was compelled to as- 
sail it as they would a fortress, with 
balistee, and other engines of war. 
Its existence Mr. Davis has not, of 
course, the least doubt about. 

Having brought us to the locality 
of his giants, and occupied us by 
the way with much nonsense of his 
Arabs, and his own ae recital 
of the martyrdom of St. Cyprian, 
he proceeds to seek for their mon- 
strous skeletons. Coins and other 
relics are offered to him, but he will 
not be turned aside from his _pur- 
mc “‘ My special object in coming 

re was neither to procure coins 
nor to purchase any objects in terra 
cotta. I came here to look for 
giants’ tombs, and for giants I was 
resolved to make a determined 
and diligent search.” How he 
prospered in his determined and 
diligent search we need not say. 
After digging for several days, 
his Arab brings him the finger. of 
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a giant, which proves to be the 
drumstick of a fowl. A little after, 
the same Arab exultingly produces 
the jawbone of the giant, which 
changes, on inspection, into the jaw- 
bone of an ass, At this silent re- 
proof the digging is suspended. 

‘It is time that we turn to the ruins 
of Carthage, and to the work of 
excavation which Mr. Davis really 
performed. The full, true, and par- 
ticular account of all that he dis- 
covered is reserved, we find, for a 
still larger book. Enough only is 
given here to stay the sharp appetite 
of curiosity. Indeed, the portion 
of the present volume allotted to 
the real business in hand is very 
small, 

From Niebuhr and Gibbon the 
English reader may extract pretty 
well all that we know of Carthage. 
It comes before us only in relation 
to Rome. Though exercising, in 
her palmy days, an imperial govern- 
ment over many cities and wide 
territories, and acknowledged to be 
the first of naval and commercial 
powers, Carthage lives only in the 
annals of her great and cruel con- 
queror. It may be agreeable to 
the reader if we put together a few 
notices taken from these two his- 
torians of Rome. 

Of the origin of Carthage, all that 
Niebubr thinks it safe to assert .is, 
that the famous colony of Tyre was 
founded about seventy-two years 
before the building of Rome, at the 
time when Tyre was in its height of 
prosperity. It rose slowly into im- 
portance: was at first not only 
dependent upon Tyre, but tributary 
to the neighbouring Libyan tribes. 
In the year 245 after the building 
of Rome, we find it, however, in 

ion of a part of Sicily, of 

inia, and of Libya; and until 
the day of its destruction it appears 
to have been augmenting its wealth, 
and, where not encountered by 
Rome, its dominions. The large 
proportion of mercenaries in | 
army and navy of Oarthage, woul 
be alone sufficient to demonstrate 
its great commercial wealth; and 
that this wealth would be partly 
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employed in architectural buildings 
mj in the fine arts, we should be 
justified in concluding, even if we 
ad no direct testimony to the fact. 

It was no doubt a great and 
glorious city which Rome, in her 
unscrupulous ambition and ferocious 
patriotism, destroyed. But destroy- 
ed it was, most utterly. For many 
centuries the traveller has had to 
report that nothing remained above 
ground of Tyrian Carthage but 
some massive ruins of its great 
aqueduct. On or near the site of 
the ancient city, a Roman Carthage 
was subsequently built. This, too, 
after being conquered by the Van- 
dals, and brought again under the 
Roman empire by Belisarius, the 
general of Justinian, was finally de- 
stroyed by the Saracens. Paganism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, 
have successively predominated over 
this portion of Africa, and have been 
successively destroyed and built. 

Mr. Davis thinks that the second 
city was built on the same site as the 
first: he also makes some remarks 
on the changes which, from natural 
causes, the peninsula on which both 
were built has undergone. One 
who has seen with his own eyes 
ought to be listened to with respect. 
But it may be well, nevertheless, to 
bear in mind what we may gather 
on these subjects from our two 
historians. Their statements are 
at all events distinct and intelli- 
gible. 

Niebuhr says that Carthage did 
net occupy the whole of the penin- 
sula, “as has been erroneously in- 
ferred from the statement that it 
was twenty-three thousand paces in 
circumference.” He adds that, when 
the city was restored, the curse laid 
upon the ancient site was heeded, 
and that the Roman Carthage was 
built by the side of the ancient city. 
Megara was a suburb of the Tyrian 
Carthage, full of gardens. Here 
both Punic tombs and Roman an- 
.tiquities have been found. 

Two passages from Gibbon will 
bring down to the latest time the 
history of all that can be called 
Carthage, and will describe for us 
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the alterations in the ninsula 
produced by the invasion of the sea, 


and by other natural causes. The 
historian has been recording the vic- 
tories of the Mohammedan Hassan 
in the year 698, and continues: 
“ Whatever yet remained of © 

was delivered to the flames, and 
the colony of Dido and of Ozsar lay 
desolate above two hundred 

till a part, perhaps a twentieth, was 
repeopled by the first of the Fata- 
mite Oaliphs. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the second 
capital of the west was represented 
by a mosque, a college without 
students, twenty-five or thirty shops, 
and the huts of five hundred 
sants. Even that paltry vig 
was swept away by the Spaniards, 
whom Charles V. had stationed in 
the fortress of the Goletta. The 
ruins of Carthage have perished; 
and the place might be unknown, if 
some broken arches of an aqueduct 
did not guide the footsteps of the in- 
quisitive traveller.”—Vol. ix. p. 463. 
And in a note which may be found 
in vol. vii. p. 179, Gibbon, gather- 
ing together, as is his custom, in a 
short compass, the result of a host 
of authorities, says: “The neigh- 
bourhood of Carthage, the sea, the 
land, and the rivers, are changed 
almost as much as the works of 
man. The isthmus, or neck of the 
city, is now confounded with the 
continent, the harbour is a dry 
plain, and the lake, or stagnum, no 
more than a morass, with six or 
—_ feet water in the mid-chan- 
nel.’ 

Our readers, with their memories 
refreshed by these few extracts from 
works probably standing before 
them on the shelves of their libra- 
ries, will be pre to accompany 
Mr. Davis to the scene of his exca- 
vations. It would be superfluous, 
and almost impossible, to enter into 
the discussion of the value, the 
nature, or the age of the objects he 
has discovered. This must be done, 
if needfal to be done, when faller 
information is given us. At present 
we can only follow him in his his- 
tory of their discovery, Accompany- 
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ing him as an excavator through 


his arduous undertaking, we are 
happy to say that our author stands 
out in a new and far more agreeable 
light. Here, in fact, he ceases to 
be regarded as an author, and > 
before us as a spirited English- 
man, full of courage, tact, and perse- 
verance. 
It must be a dreary spot, this 
site of ancient Carthage, for a Euro- 
an to encamp upon. Two miser- 
able villages now occupy it — Mo- 
alka, chiefly constructed out of the 
cisterns extracted from the great 
aqueduct ; and Dowar Eshutt, which 
is described as an irregular mass of 
hovels built up of fragments of 
broken columns, portions of bas- 
reliefs, or limbs of statues, mingled 
together with rotten timber, mud, 
and stones. In this last village, 
however, our enthusiastic excavator 
sets himself down. At first he had 
ridden every day from Tunis and 
back; but his friends at Tunis made 
ita point to ask him, every evening 
on his return to the city, what dis- 
coveries he had made. This, to a 
man who had hitherto made none, 
was too provoking to be endured. 
Besides, at Dowarr Eshutt, he was 
nearer to his work. Here, with 
twenty-five Arab labourers, whose 
number was sometimes increased 
to forty or fifty, he resolutely digs, 
but for a long time without any 
results. He meets with fragments 
of statues, heads, hands, and feet; 
but though he makes the most per- 
severing search, he is never success- 
ful in joining together two frag- 
ments of the same statue. Were 
the Moslem conquerors not content 
with breaking the statues? Did 
they scatter their limbs that they 
might never again unite in the im- 
pious imitation of the human form? 
or have we here the result of the 
successive demolitions of Romans, 
Vandals, and Saracens? Mr. Davis 
tells us that even in a Roman ruin 
he has found exquisite pieces of 
statuary embedded in cement. 
For three months be continues 
at this fruitless toil. Riding over 
the ground one day, his attention 
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was drawn to a piece of wall ap- 
pearing above the earth. He dis- 
mounted to examine it, lingered 
for some time about the spot, and 
finally determined to dig down by the 
side of this wall. The movements 
of our antiquarian were always nar- 
rowly watched, for the Arab u- 
lation looked upon his search for 
old statues as a mere pretext. The 
English Giaour was, of course, by 
the aid of that mysterious book he 
was constantly consulting, digging 
for treasure. But this time it was 
not an Arab who ‘had watched his 
movements. A Oatholic chapel, — 
erected by Louis Philippe to the 
memory of his ancestor, St. Louis, 
stands amongst the ruins of Car- 
thage. It was the French custodo of 
this chapel (whatever that title may 
signify) who had observed his move- 
ments, and determined to forestall 
them. The next morning, when 
Mr. Davis came to the place, he saw 
to his surprise the custodo, with two 
other individuals, digging in the 
very spot he had resolved to explore ; 
and, what was more vexatious still, 
they had actually discovered a magni- 
ficent piece of mosaic. A few 
hours’ labour had rewarded them 
with this prize, while he had toiled 
fruitlessly for three months. We 
readily believe, and excuse, him 
when he says that his feelings were 
wrought up to such a pitch that he 
could scarcely bear to look at it. 
The Frenchman was all politeness 
amidst his triumph, cleared away 
the earth, and, pouring a jar of 
water over the mosaic, drew attention 
to its great beauty. 

Would the Frenchman sell his 

ize? No; he was the servant of 
fis government, and must have the 
consul’s - permission. Mr. Davis, 
finding that there was no chance 
of securing this mosaic (which, he 
has the satisfaction of adding, the 
Frenchman broke in his attempt to 
remove), proceeded to re-examine 
the spot in which it was discovered. 
It lay close against the wall. That it 
extended on the other side-of this 
wall seemed at first sight impos- 
sible. The Frenchman ridiculed 
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the idea. Nevertheless, the portion 
discovered was evidently an outer 
part of some large design, and the 
rest must be 1 for in the di- 
rection of the wall. In that direc- 
tion he set his men to work, not- 
withstanding the custodo’s repeated 
admonition, accompanied with signi- 
ficant shrugs, that “it was money 
wasted.” He persevered; and be- 
fore the evening closed in, he had 
disclosed a large portion of the 
magnificent pavement of which the 
custodo of St. Louis had a only a frag- 
ment. “It measured fifteen feet by 
nine, and contained, besides the ele- 
gant and chaste designs, a colos- 
sal female bust of two priestesses, 
fall length, and robed. The heads 
of the latter were rather damaged ; 
but there can be but one opinion as 
to the artistic talent displayed in 
the execution of this mosaic, whether 
as regards grace, attitude, or colour- 
ing. It is an exquisite specimen of 
ancient art, to recover which, and 
before we came upon it, we had to 
break through two distinct pave- 
ments. This undoubtedly ne 
that those who built upon it, during 
different periods, were entirely igno- 
rant of its existence.” 

We quote here Mr. Davis’s own 
words, because, if there is any 
obscurity in them, we may make 
matters worse by attempting to re- 
move it. It is not usual, we be- 
lieve, to employ the term dust when 
speaking of a flat surface, which is 
here, however, evidently intended. 
In the discussion whether this mo- 
saic is a relic of Tyrian or of Roman 
Carthage, much stress is laid on the 
fact, that there were superimposed 
on it two distinct pavements. We 
are not told whether the fragment 
of wall which drew attention to 
the spot seemed to be originally 
connected with the first or the 
second of these pavements—a circum- 
stance which might have some in- 
flaence in the hypothesis framed to 
account for the existing state of 
things. 
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On the following morning, stil) 
guided by the design of the 
exposed, Mr. Davis resumed his. ex. 
cavations, and laid bare the rest. of 
this remarkable relic. When washed 
with water, the colours, we are told, 
stood out as fresh and bright as if 
the artist’s hand had only just been 
removed. Whether Roman or Ty- 
rian, it cannot fail to be 
as a great curiosity. To which of 
the two Carthages it originally be- 
longed, we will not pretend to de- 
cide; but our impression is, on the 
strength of ‘the evidence before us, 


‘that it is arelic of Roman Carthage, 


and that the wall built upon or 
into it was the work of the Vandals, 
or some of re ow en . 
Davis is convinced that it belonged 
to ancient Carthage, and he finds a 
strong argument in his favour in 
the quantity of soil heaped on it, and 
also in the presence of a thin stratum 
of charcoal, suggesting the destruction 
of the building by fire. « 

In order to explain why ancient 
Carthage would be buried under 
an unusual mass of earth, he tells us, 
on the authority of Pliny, that the 
houses of that city were generally 
built, with the exception of the 
lower story, of a hollow framework 
of wood, which was filled in with 
clay or earth. Such walls ‘% 
last for centuries; but when 
fell, they would soon become a mere 
undistinguishable addition to the 
soil. It was thas that the very 
remains of Carthage became hidden 
in her own ruins. 

The controversy as to this mosaic 
must be determined, however, by 
those critics who are conversant wi 
ancient art, and who feel themselves 
competent to give the correct in- 
terpretation of the figures there 
delineated. It is on the internal 
evidence, so to speak, of the mosaic 
itself, and not on the circumstances 
in which it was found (which may 
admit of various explanations), that 
the whole question must finally de- 


pend.* 





* Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, assigns to this relic a Roman origin ; but it 
is impossible, from the confused account of Mr. Davis, to gather the opinion of this 
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A report was soon spread abroad 
that the Englishman had discovered 
some amazing work of art worth a 
million of piastres. His Highness 
the Bey of Tanis drove off imme- 
diately to the excavations, surveyed 
the wondrous work of art, ordered 
it to be boarded up, dismissed the 
Arabs, and threatened them with 
the bastinado if they continued any 
longer in the employment of the 
Englishman. He was determined 
that the mosaic should not be re- 
moved: was minded, in short, to 
appropriate it to himself. 

From this dilemma Mr. Davis ex- 
tricated himself with great spirit. 
On hearing what had taken place 


in his absence, he mounted bis horse bo 


and rode off to the palace, There 
he had an interview with the prime- 
minister, who was all-powerfal with 
the Bey. Mr. Davis was under the 
rotection of the Foreign Office of 
fis own country. He refused to 
leave the palace till the order for- 
bidding bis Arabs to work for him 
was revoked, and it was revoked. 

We have a pleasure in noticing 
that whenever courage and decision 
are wanted, Mr. Davis never fails. 
On one occasion a malicious Arab, 
a discontented workman who feign- 
ed to be extraordinarily pious, dared 
to accuse our Englishman of hav- 
ing “ cursed his religion.” Such an 
accusation might have led to the re- 
volt of all his workmen, or even to 
still more serious consequences. He 
took the law at once into his own 
hands, and thrashed the man. All 
his fellow-labourers were immedi- 
ately convinced of the falsehood of 
the accusation, and declared that 
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their too pious brother was justly 
punished. 

After this fortunate discovery of 
the mosaic pavement, Mr. Davis 
transferred his labourers to what he 
concludes to be the ruins of the tem- 
ple of Baal. This ruin has been 
described, by previous travellers, 
as that of a simple Aouse. Our ex- 
cavator, we think, has ample reasons 
for considering it as the remains of 
a public building. But he supplies 
us with po sufficient reason for con- 
cluding that this public building was 
the temple of Saturn, Moloch, or Bual 
Hammon—-names which are given here 
tothe same god. Our antiquarian calls 
largely on his imagination, and, y sym- 

ising his ruin, converts it easily into 
whatever he desires it to be. 


“That it was a temple, there can be 
no doubt, and that it was the temple of 
Saturn, the Baal Hammon of the Car- 
thaginians, or Cronos, the God of Time, 
is amply indicated by the building itself. 
We have here four divisions of pilasters, 
which may be considered as symbolical 
of. the four weeks in the month, or 
of the four seasons of the year. The 
twelve pilasters represent the twelve 
months, and the four times twelve the 
forty-eight weeks of the ancient year. 
Its circular form is likewise symbolic of 
the period of time occupied by one re- 
volution of the earth round the sun [a 
slight anticipation, on the part of our 
author, of the astronomical knowledge 
of a later time.] We might add that, 
looking at the whole edifice from any of 
the twelve gates, its construction is such 
that seven courts naturally present them- 
selves to the eye, and these courts were 
very probably intended to represent the 
seven days in the week. And the very 
ground-plan of the edifice itself, it will 





gentleman on the subject of the mosaic. 
only he would give us plain Evglish, and an intelligent statement! 


Mr. Davis strives hard to be witty. If 
How far he 


justly represents Mr. Franks in the following passage, we cannot tell; but we are 
sare that his jocose attempt to enlist the ladies of Great Britain in his cause will 


not aid him much in the controversy. 


“Mr. Franks says” (speaking of some illuminated manuscript), “that July is 
there ‘represented by a naked male figure, holding in his right hand a purse, in his 
left a shallow basket with fruit; at his feet is a broken object, from which coins are 
falling, and two covered cups.’ This he identifies with the chaste, graceful, and 
charming priestess offering up mulberries beneath the sacred tree. 

“T doubt very much whether the ladies of Britain will feel flattered at these 
odious comparisons. I certainly gave Mr. Franks credit for more gallantry. This, 
however, is a point he must settle with the fair sex.” 
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be observed, so clearly resembles the majes- 
tic orb in the centre of the solar system, 
«ud his brilliant rays, that there can be 
no doubt that it served as a temple of 
Cronos, or Baal Hammon, the sun Baal 
of the Carthaginians.” 


Was there no little side-chapel 
where the busts of Copernicus and 
Kepler indisputably stood? Our 
excavator sinks a shaft in the cen- 
tre, but he comes here upon no 
pavement. Having worked his 
way through a great deal of loose 
meee, which he supposes had 
fallen from the vaulted roof (which 
vaulted roof “it is more than pro- 
bable was surmounted by a triple 
dome, mea symbolical of this 
triple deity”), he comes upon a thick 
layer of burnt earth, mixed with 
bones. Moloch is detected at once. 
“As for the centre, I am satisfied in 
my own mind that here stood the 
brazen image of the terrible Baal, 
whom Diodorus of Sicily describes 
as having had outstretched arms in- 
clined to the earth, so that the child 
which was placed on them rolled 
down, and fell into a pit below filled 
with fire. The layer of burnt earth, 
or rather ashes and bones, that we 
found, were therefore the remains 
of the victims immolated to this 
divinity.” If this were the pit in 
which the children were consumed, 
there were, of course, none but the 
bones of children discovered in it. 
Mr. Davis does not assure us of this 
fact. Nor does he suggest how the 
burnt earth came to be mingled with 
these sacrificial bones. Were the 
victims consumed upon the bare 
earth? Mr. Davis alights upon a 
circular chamber, which is plainly 
symbolical of the majestic orb of 
day. This, therefore, is the place 
where the idol of Moloch stood, 
and these bones are therefore the 
remains of the children sacrificed to 
him. We reason deductively. 

Of the numerous inscriptions 


which Mr. Davis has disinterred in 
which the name of Baal Hammon 
appears, not one is said to have 
been found within this building. 
In its vicinity he discovered an in- 
scription, described’ as ‘the gem of 
Panic epigraphy.” Of this he gives 
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us a translation, of which we can 
only say that it is unintelligible, 
We do not pretend to translate 
Panic inscriptions, and are there- 
fore bound to receive with grati- 
tude the translations of others. 
But that can hardly be a translation 
which presents no meaning at all, 
Of other and briefer inscriptions, 
the rendering given sometimes re- 
quires a second interpretation— 


“> the Goddess, to Tanath, the-counte 
nance to Baal.” 


It is our ignorance, no doubt, that 
is at fault here, but the sentence is 
not English: simple folks should 
be told what these words “ counte- 
nance to Baal” signify. 

One inscription rs the name 
of Hannibal. It was a common 
name amongst the Carthaginians, 
but, of course, there was but one 
Hannibal to whom Mr. Davis could 
refer it. 


-“* To the Lord, to Baal Hammon, 
, Aman vowed by Astarte, (even) 
The son of Hannibal.” 


If this is a translation, Panic in- 
scriptions were very obscure. The 
reader may wish to know, since we 
have put this: inscription before him, 
what interpretation, what explana- 
tion, of it Mr. Davis supplies. And 
we would very willingly give him 
this information—if we could. We 
must refer him to the book itself. 
He can read on from p. 271, and 
gather some meaning if he can. We 
read in vaio. 

Mr. Davis next transfers his oper- 
ations to the Byrsa or citadel, and 
the temple of sculapius, which 
occupied the loftiest ground in it. 
The temple of A®sculapius, we are 
told, was as prominent a feature of 
Carthage as the capitol was of Rome. 
He here enters into an animated 
discussion with a M. Benlé, and 
several others, as to the true site 
of the Byrsa. They have fixed on 
the hill of St. Louis, he on some 
other spot. He certainly seems to 
disprove the case of M. Benlé; 
whether he is equally fortunate in 
proving his own, we are not com- 
petent to give an opinion. If the 
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faithfully represents the changes 
which the peninsula itself has under- 
gone, it must be very difficult to follow, 
as all our antiquarians profess to do, 
the details of the siege by Scipio, and 
to fix, by this means, the topography 
of Carthage. Our author is very hard 
upon M. Benlé, keeps very strict watch 
over his imagination, and tauntingly 
asks whether there have been any 
Punic inscriptions found on the site of 
his temple. gee 

“ Not a vestige,” he exclaims —“ no! 
not even a solitary Punic letter has ever 
been discovered on this hill. M. Benlé, 
even, who has so easily discovered the 
triple fortification where a fortification 
never existed, has not been able to pro- 
duce a particle of a Punic inscription, 
Triple fortifications may be created in 
flighty minds (we say nothing about 
‘triple domes’), just as castles can be 
built in the air; but the hard stone, hav- 
ing once received the imprint of Rome, 
will not permit Punic letters to grow 
upon it.” 

Mr. Davis tells us, however, dis- 
tinctly, that the object of his ex- 
cavations was not to elucidate the 
topography or the architecture of 
ancient Carthage, but to collect 
such relics of the past as could be 
transported to the British Museum. 
Not discovering anything of this 
description in the Byrsa, or temple 
of Aisculapius, he is compelled to 
choose almost at random some other 
spot for the search after antiquarian 
treasures. He next attacks a ploughed 
field where there were no ruins above 
ground, but which commanded so 
beautiful a view of the country, that 
he jastly concludes that, if the love of 
the picturesque reigned in the hearts 
of the Carthaginians they must have 
built upon it. On this spot, which is 
wrt ¢ in the plan as No. 18, the his- 
tory of the diggings is both curious 
and amusing. His Arab workmen, 
after excavating to the depth of a few 
feet, came upon three graves or 
tombs, which lay close together. 
At first the nature of their discovery 
was not apparent to thefm, but no 
sooner was one of the tombs opened, 
and human bones found in it, than 
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they threw down their tools and 


refused to continue their work. 
What! disturb the bones of the 
faithfal! Such sacrilege - would 


doom them to the torments of Je- 
hennam! The whole band became 
mutinous in an instant, and were 
vociferating together in the most 
confused unintelligible manner. Mr. 
Davis, however, contrived, by a 
seeming acquiescence in their desire 
to leave so unhallowed a spot, 
to obtain silence and a _ patient 
hearing. “My friends,” he ex- 
claimed, “ these are not the tombs 
of Mohammedans, but of pagan. ido- 
laters who adored images and the 
hosts of heaven.” And, fortunately, 
he was able to point to the position 
of the tombs— they not lying in 
the direction of Mecca, but due 
north — as convincing proof of his 
assertion. The argument was irre- 
sistible. Resuming their tools, they 
now shouted out, “ Cursed be the 
father and the grandfather of these 
infidels!” and in Jess than an hour 
not a vestige of the tombs, was left 
upon the spot. 

But Mr. Davis, to the astonish- 
ment of his Arabs, determined to 
continue his excavations below these 
graves. After passing through six 
or eight feet of what seemed natural 
and undisturbed soil, they came 
upon fragments of ruins, then —_ 
a deposit of fine sand about a foot 
in depth, and finally upon a mosaic 
pavement. The fragments of bvild- 
ing-materials were probably, as Mr. 
Davis suggests, portions of the fallen 
roof, the deposit of sand the remains 
of the decom cement, and the 
earth above the result of heavy rains 
bringing down the soil from some 
higher locality. 

The excavations were persevered 
in, and at the end of a few weeks a 
series of eight chambers, of various 
sizes, were disclosed. At the ex- 
tremity of this line of chambers 
was a small room “paved with 
black and, white geometrical de- 
signs,’ wherein were discovered 
“three graves, neatly let into the 
wall at its base; but, besides human 
remains, we found nothing in these 
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resting - places of the dead.” “Here 
we have evidently the ground - floor 
of a building of great antiquity; and 
unless’ the character of the mosaic 
pavement now laid open to the in- 
spection of our learned critics be 
pronounced decidedly to be Roman, 
we may fairly conclude that we have 
before us a remnant of ancient or 
Punic Carthage. First are found 
what are supposed to be Roman 
graves ; then, many feet below them, 
habitations for the living, with again 
resting- places for the dead. Of 
course every step in these investi- 
gations is open to discussion. The 
date of the three graves first en- 
countered may be very doubtfal. 
But it cannot be denied that there 
is a prima facie case made out, from 
the great antiquity of the building 
which Mr. Davis has laid open. But 
we must observe here, as we ob- 
served before, that the controversy 
must chiefly turn on the character of 
this mosaic. 

A subject for rather curious in- 
vestigation occurs in some cata- 
combs which Mr. Davis appears to 
have been the first to explore. 
Without the circuit of ancient Car- 
thage stands a village, on a hill 
called Camart. On this hill he had 
frequently observed certain square 
apertures, which he, at length, re- 
solved to scrutinise. On clearing 
away a quantity of rubbish, he found 
himself able to descend through one 
of these. It conducted him into a 
chamber hewn out of the solid rock. 
In the sides of this chamber were 
a number of holes or recesses, about 
two feet in height and breadth, and 
about six feet in depth. Appa- 
rently it was a place for Iture. 
It was soon found that there was a 
communication between this and 
an adjoining chamber. Here, also, 
were discovered receptacles for the 
dead; but, as in the former cham- 
ber, all were empty, Another low 
passage led into another similar 
chamber. In short, he was in the 
catacombs of won os Bat here 
was the singularity, that there were 
no dead. This calls forth from Mr. 


Davis some very wild inquiries, utter- 
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ed in a very rhetorical manner (p, 
485), which we willingly pass over, 
At length one chamber was discovered 
which manifestly had been tenanted, ' 
and in which some of these orifices 
were closed up with cement. On 
breaking the cement of one of them, 
a skeleton was disclosed, “ coffee- 
coloured in appearance, and crumb- 
ling into dust as soon as touched.” 
The dead who were here discovered 
were certainly not Carthaginians, 
whoever else they might have been ; 
but Mr. Davis thinks that the cata- 
combs themselves belonged to an- 
cient Carthage. If so, and if this is 
really a place of sepulture, are we to 
conclude that the structure was only 
just completed at the time when 
Carthage itself was destroyed, so © 
that this preparation for the burial of 
the dead of successive ages was sud- 
denly rendered useless, and these recep- 
tacles have remained without theix 
occupants to the present time? It is 
a subject to which we invite the curi- 
osity of the antiquarian. 

Mr. Davis did not altogether con- 
fine his researches and excavations 
to the site of ancient Oarthage ; he 
extended them to the ruins. of 
neighbouring towns. Bat we will 
not follow his proceedings any 
farther, nor accompany him in what 
he has called his rambles over 
ruined cities. In putting together 
these few notices of what he has 
done, we have had no little diffi- 
culty, and if we have made apy 
error, the fault is not ours ; for Mr. 
Davis has no sooner begun to nar- 
rate the history of any one of his 
diggings than he breaks off into 
some other history, and you have 
to collect together his broken frag- 
ments of account as you best can. 
His book is like the ruins he has 
been living amongst: it is like his 
village of Dowar Eshutt, built of 
mud, and stones, and broken limbs 
of statues, It is very difficult while 
reading it— while smarting under 
the infliction of the wretched non-. 
sense that he writes — to do justice 
to the activity and perseverance he 
has displayed in the tedious, if not 
laborious, work of excavation. The 
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catalogue of the British Museum 
will doabtless speak more bighly in 
his praise than his own eloquence 
or learning. More than a hundred 
tablets with Phcenician inscriptions 
have been added by him to the 
stores of the British Museum. We 
are told that, previously to his re- 
searches, there were but about seven- 
teen, and these scattered over the 
several museums of Europe. The 
mosaic pavements, and other works 
of art which he has disinterred, give 
rise to questions which will be 
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found to be of great interest. We 
cannot say that Mr, Davis affords 
us any assistance, even by an in- 
telligible narrative or description, 
in answering these questions; but 
he may console himself with the re- 
flection, that if the public forget his 
book as speedily as possible, yet the 
things themselves are there, in the 
museum, which he dug up from the 
ground, and his name will be there- 
fore quoted for ages to come in 
every discussion on the antiquities 
of Carthage. 





SPONTANEOUS 


Wume Mr. Darwin’s Origin of 
Species has been occupying the scien- 
tific and semi-scientific circles of 
England, a similar agitation has been 
excited among the scientific circles 
of France, by the Memoirs pre- 
sented to the Academy, as well as 
by his more elaborate Treatise, in 
which M. Pouchet has proclaimed 
the doctrine of Spontaneous Gene- 
ration.* The work of Mr. Darwin 
differs greatly from that of M. Pou- 
chet in ability, in novelty, and in 
philosophic spirit; but both works 
are calculated to excite polemi- 
cal passions, and both accordingly 
bring into painfal relief the very 
imperfect condition of our scientific 
culture. 

The purely scientific interest in 
any question is felt by few. It is 
long before the intellect is moved 
to arduous Jabour by the simple de- 
sire to know the trath: some ex- 
traneons impulse, some other re- 
ward than truth, allures men to 
research. They see a benefit to be 
derived from some practical appli- 
cation of the truth, or from some 
speculative application of it, to con- 
firm, or to shake, other doctrines. 
The practical man sees an invention ; 
the theorist sees a weapon, To 
secure this invention, or this weap- 
on, men will labour, and will fight. 





GENERATION, 


Trath alone is seldom a sufficient 
reward. Unhappily, when the in- 
terest felt in a question depends on 
the feelings which claster round the 
doctrine it assails or defends, there 
is necessarily a great obstacle to the 
calm investigation of the evidence. 
Each party begins the investigation 
with a strong desire to find the 
new opinion true, or to find it false; 
naturally the evidence receives a 
colour from these desires; and, in- 
stead of judges, the bench is crowded 
with advocates. 

There is no practical result to be 
anticipated from the Development 
Hypothesis, or from that of Spon- 
taneous Generation; but there is a 
speculative result of po little inter- 
est, inasmuch as these hypotheses 
are thought to effect certain meta- 
physical views of Creation, supposed 
to involve important consequences, 
But, inasmuch as these views of 
Creation belong to a totally different 
order of conceptions, and are based 
on evidence of a totally different 
kind, it is clear that if these 
views are true, they are indepen- 
dent of scientific hypothesis; and 
if the hypothesis be also true, any 
seeming contradiction must soon 
fall away, sioce po one truth can 
be at variance with another. Deal- 
ing, therefore, with the scientific 
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hypothesis, our first care should be 
to ascertain its trath or probabi- 
lity, and not at all to perplex our- 
selves with visions of the conse- 
qnences to other truths which may 
issue from it. This is the only 
scientific attitude. Yet so far is 
this from being the attitude ge- 
nerally assumed, that the bypothe- 
sis is clamorously rejected by the 
conservative minds, because it is 
thought to be revolutionary, and 
not less eagerly accepted by insur- 
gent minds because it is thought 
destructive of the old doctrines. 

There is a manifest want of piety 
in both these attitudes. The sacred- 
ness of truth is disregarded, and a 
turbulent assertion of opinion is 
heard atthe door of the temple. 
Our first duty is clearly that of 
submission to the truth, We must 
ask: “Is this fact really so, and not 
what we imagined it to be?” We 
must not ask to what it leads; we 
must not shut our eyes to fact, out 
of a base fear of consequences. Piety 
is an attitude of reverent humility, 
which acquiesces in the demonstra- 
tion of fact, or accepts the prepon- 
derance of probability as the ex- 
pression of the Divine Will, against 
which no murmur can be raised. 
Impiety is an attitude of rebellious 
hostility, which thrusts its opinions 
in the place of fact and its wishes in 
place of probability, and implicitly 
declares the Divine Will cannot be 
thus or thus, because it is opposed 
to our conceptions and wishes. In 
morals we have learned the short- 
sightedness of doing evil with a 
view to future good, thus judging 
an act by its consequences and not 
in itself; we have learned that evil is 
evil for evermore, and cannot come to 
good. But we have not yet learned 
the same lesson in philosophy; we 
have not learned that falsehood is 
falsehood for evermore, and cannot 
ive real aid to trath; we are still 
nclined to suppress truth, lest it 
should be inconvenient, and to 
favour error if it seem to protect 
our cherished convictions. 

This is the evil ; but it is one which 
grows smaller as the thoughts of 
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men are widened, and scientific geri- 
ousness replaces the impatience of 
imperfect faith. At any rate we shall 
do well to be aware of the danger, and 
to guard against it, as far as may be, 
With respect to the hypothesis of 
Spontaneous Generation, which is 
to form the subject of the present 
essay, there is difficulty enough in 
testing its evidence, without our 
further obscuring it by reference to 
other doctrines, As far as we can 
pretend to be certain of our own 
impartiality, we are in a condition 
of the strictest impartiality with 
regard to it, since during many 
years of study, experiment, and me- 
ditation, we have now embraced 
and now rejected it, according as 
the balance of evidence seemed to 
incline. It is an hypothesis in 
which we see only the hypothesis: 
we see nothing to dread in it—we 
see nothing to hope fromit. We 
are forced to reject it as not 
ven, and not probable; but we 
know of no valid reason against 


supposing spontaneous generation 
to be one of the occasional methods >. 


of Nature—except that it has never 
been satisfactorily proved. In enter- 
ing a verdict of Not proven, we ad- 
mit that to-morrow fresh evidence 
may be produced which will carry 
conviction. If such evidence should 
be produced, piety requires that it 
should unhesitatingly be accepted; 
and then philosophy will set in and 
reassure the timid, by showing that 
the mystery of the universe is in no 
way lessened by a demonstration 
that spontaneous generation takes 
us place among the phenomena of 
the universe. To object to the hypo- 
thesis on the ground that “it ex- 
cludes the Creator from the crea- 
tion,” is an objection as untrue as 
it is unfair: untrue, because, whe- 
ther the order of creation be one of 
universal parentage or one of par- 
entage and occasional spontaneity, 
the Creator is no more excluded 
in the one case than in the other 
—it is only our explanation of the 
order which is excluded; the ob 
jection is unfair, because, by enlist 


ing the feelings against the bypothe- 
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sis, it leads men to condemn it 
unheard. No one says that “the 
Creator is excluded from creation,” 
when it is maintained that the 
forces of matter group the molecules 
into crystals, and produce from a 
solution certain definite forms; nor 


.does any one suppose the mystery 


of creation is lessened by the ex- 
planation of the conditions neces- 
sary to such a result. Surely the 
case is similar with organic forms? 
We have learned that among the 
conditions requisite for their ap- 
pearance are germs, light, heat, air, 
and moisture; but this knowledge 
of the conditions brings us no nearer 
to the cause. Nor would the diffi- 
culty be removed if we should dis- 
cover that organic matter in a state 
of decomposition was capable, in 
certain cases, of replacing one or 
more of these conditions. 

These prefatory remarks explain 
our position in the dispute, -the ele- 
ments of which we sball now en- 
deavour clearly to lay before the 
reader. Let the hypothesis be ex- 
amined on its own evidence: if that 
evidence is in its favour, we may 
await with perfect composure the 
adjustment of the hypothesis to all 
other doctrines. 


I,—ITS HISTORY. 


In the early days of inexact 
science, when even the greatest 
thinkers were extremely careless 
and uncritical about evidence, and 
had but the faintest conception of 
what constituted prog/, nothing op- 
posed, and many things favoured, 
the belief in spontaneous genera- 
tion. Aristotle saw no difficulty in 
believing that mice could be im- 
— by licking salt: naturally 
e could see none in believing that 
worms and insects were generated 
from putrefying substances, What 
was to oppose such a notion? The 
parentage was far from obvious ; 
plants and animals were continually 
appearing where none had been be- 
fore; the rotting carcasses of d 


and horses were quickly overrun 
with worms. 


It was difficult to 
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imagine how they got there, if not 
there produced; and Aristotle, who 
thought eels were developed from 
mud .and serpents from the earth, 
found a very simple explanation in 
the doctrine, corruptio wunius est 
generatio alterius. 

The opinions of Aristotle were 
for some centuries the opinions of 
all men. We need not therefore 
follow M. Pouchet in his enumera- 
tion of the various upholders of 
spontaneous generation, but merely 
note, in passing, that this doctrine, 
now thought so offensive, was held 
by all the Fathers of the Church 
without misgiving. During the 
whole of Antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
and the Renaissance, scientific me- 
thod was too immature, and scien- 
tific knowledge too scant for an 
other explanation to be . 
Men found  putrefaction invari- 
ably accompanying the sudden ap- 

rance of organic beings, and 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
putrefaction was the cause: only 
after long years could it be seen 
that the supposed cause was merely 
@ condition. 

Let us pass at once to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and we 
shall find the learned but credulous 
Jesuit, Kircher, declaring that to 
produce a crop of serpents it is 
only necessary to reduce one to . 
powder, and sow this powder in 
the- earth as so much seed. He 
further averred, that fragments of 
plants falling into the water be- 
came transformed into animals; and 
these animals he actually figured in 
his book. He found: ready listeners ; 
and in e- ea bere 
believe. ar sce 
epoch begins about this time. To 
observation and hypothesis men be- 


to add ticism, and to add 
hat test of all scientific pion — 
experiment. edi, the strious 


hig naturalist, was the first 
who tested spontaneous generation 
by submitting it to experiment; 


and so completely did his test re- 


veal the weakness of the h 
~~ that for er ye Ee ee 


its head in scientific circles. He 
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watched the development of the 
“worms” found in putrefying meat, 
and fuund that they became familiar 
flies; whence he concluded . that 
flies deposited their eggs in the 
meat, there to be hatched. Havy- 
ing protected a piece of decompos- 
ing meat by a very fine ganze, he 
observed the flies hovering about it 
with great importunity; the odour 
attracted them, and they would 
fain have deposited their eggs in so 
favourable a nest; but, fuiling to 
reach the meat, they deposited their 
eggs on the gauze there, where it 
was nearest to the meat. He thus 
separated the_ condition from the 
cause, and proved that the decay- 
ing matters “in generationem inseo- 
torum non alias esse partes nee 
aliud officium quam ut lectm vel 
bidum commodum preebeant.” * 

Redi was followed by Swammer- 
damm and Vallisneri; and the efiect 
of their arguments was such, that 
no writer of any pretensions hus 
since ventured to propound the 
spontaneous generation of insects, 
or of animals more highly organised. 
The acarus, said to have been de- 
veloped by Mr. Crosse by means of 
electricity, may take its place be- 
side the slugs which Fray asserted 
had been developed by fermenta- 
tion: they do not claim the dig- 
nity of a refutation. 

While Redi marks the opening 
of the modern era, and the termina- 
tion of the era of belief in the 
spontaneous generation of insects, 
or other highly organised animals, 
Needham may be said to have 
opened another. era for the hypo- 
thesis, by limiting it to the simpler 
forms of infusorial life. To give 
up insects was inevitable; but a 
refuge was found in _ infusions. 
The sudden appearance of multi- 
tudes of excessively minute animal- 
cules and plants in liquids, or on 
moist surfaces, seemed explicable 
only by spontaneous generation. 
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The ink in our inkstand, the’ jam 
in our jam-pots, the beer in our 
cellars, the very walls of our rooms, 
if damp, are quickly covered with 
mould and mildew, which the bot- 
anists assure us are plants. How 
could these so universally appear 
unless their generation were spon- , 
taneous? Fungi and animalcules 
are so simple in their organisation, 
that it seems no strain on the imagi- 
nation to imagine them spontane- 
ously produced. It is true that 
modern investigations have dis- 
covered that some fungi and some 
animalcules are propagated accord- 
ing to the ordinary laws of genera- 
tion; and the indaction is that all 
are so propagated; nor will this 
induction be shaken except by posi- 
tive proof of some one case where 
the ordinary Jaws are disregarded, 
Meanwhile it is true that much ob- 
security reigns over the reprodaction 
of Infusoria, and under cover of 
this obscurity the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation makes its ad- 
vances. In ignorancé, one guess is 
as valid as another. 

This rapid historical sketch will 
serve to show how precisely in pro- 
portion to ignorance of biological 
laws has been the extent of belief 
in spontaneous generation. At first 
it was thought that fishes, serpents, 
frogs, and insects could arise from 
putrefaction. As knowledge became 
more exact, this notion vanished, 
and only in the obscure regions of 
infusorial and parasitic life could 
it find support. As knowledge of 
infusoria and parasites has become 
more exact, their generation, accord- 
ing to general laws, has been more 
aod more firmly established. It is 
therefore a strong and legitimate 
presumption, that whenever the re- 
maining obscurities are cleared up, 
the remaining arguments for spon- 
taneous generation -will disappear. 
As before stated, where ignorance 
is complete, one guess will be a8 





* Repi: De Insectis, p. 18. The reader may like to know that all Redi’s trac- 
tates have been collected in a pleasant and portable volume, under the title of 
Opuscoli di Storia Naturale: Florence, 1858. There are few books of that period 
better worth reading, 
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valid as another. There can be no 
certainty that spontaneous genera- 
tion does not take place in some of 
those cases where ordinary genera- 
tion bas not been demonstrated. 
But while, as regards positive know- 
ledge, both schools are on a par, 
while both are without the final 
evidence which can carry convic- 
tion, it seems to us that the culti- 
vated caution of a scientific mind 
will take the side of the opponents 
of spontaneous generation; since it 
is more probable, that a law already 
found to extend without exception 
over all the phenomena hitherto 
accurately studied, is also operative 
in the phenomena not yet clearly 
known, than that in these unknown 
cases a new law should be in opera- 
tion. “Meanwhile, in saying this as 
more probable, we by no means ex- 
clude the possibility of the new 
law. Let it be proven, and we 
shall accept it readily. But the 
proofs must be rigorous before the 
conclusion can be admitted. 


IIl.—THE LATEST ADVOCATE. 


Has M. Pouchet brought evidence 
which can convince a willing’ yet 
cautious mind? It must- be admit- 
ted that his researches have in many 
respects altered and qualified the 
opinions previously entertained on 
minor points, and that his work is 
worthy of careful scrutiny, contain- 
ing as it does the results of three 
years’ experimental investigation. 
Rat, in matters so complex and 
* delicate, much must depend on the 
trustworthiness of the reporter. 
Where the sources of error are 
pumerous, our confidence in the 
reporter will be inflaenced by our 
estimate of his general capacity for 
observing and repeating truly the 
facts under his eye. Now, we say 
it with regret, but we cannot repress 
the accusation, that M. Pouchet is 
very far from having that trost- 
worthiness which iospires confi- 
dence in his statements. This, 
which will no doubt be early felt 
by every scientific critic, becomes so 
deep a conviction as chapter suc- 
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ceeds chapter, that before the thick 
volume is closed we feel incapable 
of relying on the perfect a 

of aby of his recorded experiments. 
Could we place entire confidence in 
what M. Pouachet reporte, we should 
say that he had proved spontaneous 
generation; but as we cannot give 
that confidence to his statements, 
we are forced to say, Not proven. 

The importance of this doubt is 
such, that before going further, we 
must justify it to to the reader. If 
we can show that, in cases where 
accuracy is easy, M. Puuchet is 
grossly inaccurate; if we can show 
that where statements are import- 
aut he is not only in open contra- 
diction with all men of eminence, 
but. is equally in contradiction with 
his own expressed statements; and 
if we can show that he offers evi- 
dence as conclusive, which, his 
own showing, is plainly impossible— 
we shall have done enough to show 
that, let him say what he will, 
he has forfeited the confidence of 
scientific readers. 

The question at issue is not one 
to be much affected by the citation 
of authorities. It matters very 
little whether eminent men have 
accepted or rejected the doctrine: 
our main concern is rather with the 
truth of the doctrine than with 
what numbers of men thought it 
true. Nevertheless M. Pouchet, who 
shows very little respect for autho- 
rity where authority is respectable, 
is eager to invoke it where it can 
have no legitimate inflaence: he 
will deny the fact which many 
competent observers testify to hav- 
ing seen, when the fact has not 
been seen by himself; and will cite 
those very men as authorities where, 
from the nature of the case, they 
can only give opinions. He con- 
stantly refers to eminent names 
which can be cited in favour of his 
hypothesis. ‘Nous ¢ombattons,” 
he says, “a Tl'abri d’ane banniére 
bien respectable et bien imposante” 
—and he cites half a page of names 
from Aristotle to Valentin. Among 
these names there are tiauy who 
owe their authority to the simple 
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fact of being ancient, since no sane 
man can possibly attach any im- 
portance to pee they may have 
thought on any scientific question. 
There are also names which justly 
carry some weight, and prove, if proof 
were needed, that the doctrine is 
one not to be rejected without due 
caution. So long as the question 
is argued upon grounds of proba- 
bility, and not of experimental 
evidence, the public must listen 
with respect to the opinion of such 
men as Allen Thomson, Jobannes 
Miller, and Valentin. _M. Pouchet 
had something to gain by citing 
these names. But what will the 
reader think of M. Pouchet’s trust- 
worthiness on learning the grounds 
on which these names are cited? 
Valentin, instead of being, as M. 
Pouchet asserts, a believer in spon- 
taneous generation, is an unequivo- 
cal opponent of it. In the very 
work referred to by M. Pouchet, it 
is said: ‘On the whole, the bhy- 
pothesis of a spontaneous genera- 
tion of plants or animals can only 
be regarded as a kind of superstition, 
which is constantly receding before 
the advance of the natural sciences.”* 
Nor is Miller, though less decided 
than Valentin, fairly claimed as 
upholding the hypothesis. He de- 
cides against all the experiments 
which had been thought to prove 
it, and doubts whether it is possible 
to prove it by direct experiment. 
Yet M. Pouchet does not hesitate 
to say that “vanquished by evi- 
dence, this great German physiolo- 
gist admits spontaneous generation 
in its strictest sense — almost as 
Aristotle admitted it.”"+| Now the 
simple truth is,as any one may see 
on turning to Miller's pages, that 
it was only the unexplained facts of 
parasitic life which made him hesi- 
tate; on all other grounds he is as 
decidedly against the hypothesis as a 
cautious man could be. Yet M. 
Pouchet more than once quotes the 
opening paragraph in which Miller 
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says, “we must inquire whether 
under certain conditions, simple or- 
ganic beings may not be generated 
from dead organic matter ;” and this 
inquiry, which Miller answers in the 
negative, a8 far as he answers it at 
all, M. Poachet chooses to quote as 
showing that Miller was vanquished 
by evidence ! 

The adberence or antagonism of 
Valentin and Miller can be of little 
importance to one who professes to 
bring abundant experimental proof; 
bot at any rate we require that, if 
they are cited at all, they shall be 
cited accurately ; and when we see 
a writer citing superfluous autho- 
rities with culpable inaccuracy — 
making one of them say the direct 
contrary of what be says— we are 
obliged to receive with considerable 
scepticism any statement this writer 
makes on more complex facts. Every 
one knows how difficult it is to 
make an accurate statement of all 
the conditions and phenomena of 
a complex experiment. The sin- 
cerest investigator may overlook, or 
forget to record, details which, if 
seen and recorded, would perhaps 
greatly alter oar appreciation of his 
inference. Bot to report truly the 
expressed opinion of another, when 
that expression is unambiguous, 
is surely not beyond the capacity 
of any sincere writer. When, 
therefore, we find M. Pouchet 
so carelessly inaccurate where ac- 
curacy was easy, a8 in the case of 
Valentin, it is inevitable that we 
should suspect hiat of oversight and 
inaccuracy, where accuracy is of ex- 
cessive difficulty —as in delicate ex- 
periments. 

Let us pass to another example. 


If there is one fact which can be 


considered as placed beyond a doubt, 
so abundantly bas it been seen by 
observers of all kinds, it is the fact 
of spontaneous division (fissiparity) 
in infusoria. Even M. Pouchet 
himself confesses, at page 69, that 
he has seen it, although he has seen 





* Vaterin: Textbook of Physiology, translated by Brinton, p. 624. It is this 


translation M. Pouchet cites. 
+ Povucukt, p. 141. 
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it but rarely. As the fact hampers 


bis hypothesis, we find him at page 
402 boldly asserting his disbelief in 
it: “Je dois avourr je ne crois pas 
4 la scissiparité, dont parle cet ob- 
servateur, n’ayant jamais rien va qui 
Tindiquat sur tant et tant de mil- 
lions de Paramécies qui sont passés 
sous mes yeux.” As he had previ- 
ously confessed to having ocvasion- 
ally seen the phenomenon, we must 
suppose that this denial applies 
solely to the case of the Parameciam, 
and not to all Infusoria. But at 
page 455 there is no such equivoque 

ible: he there confidently as- 
serts that this spontaneous division 
of infusoria is “an hypothesis with- 
out foundation, proposed as an ex- 
planation of an embarrassing phe- 
nomenon, and accepted with enthu- 
siasm because of its singularity.” 
Upon which we remark, that the 
hypothesis has the foundation of 
fact observed by hundreds, and ob- 
served by M. Pouchet himself; and 
that, so far from its being proposed 
to explain any embarrassing pheno- 
menon, it was first simply recorded 
as a fact, and afterwards taken to 
explain the rapidity with which in- 
fusoria multiplied. Had M. Pouchet 
never once witnessed this phenome- 
non, his denial would be unwar- 
ranted, in the face of so many and 
such various positive affirmations ; 
but, having witnessed it, his denial 
‘ becomes extraordinary. 

Throughout his work we find him 
gratuitously confident in negatives. 
He seem always to accept not hav- 
ing seen a fact as equivalent to the 
non-existence of the fact. In many 
cases he boldly states that there 
were no germs present, or no infu- 
soria of a certain kind present, when 
the utmost he is justified in saying 
Ig that he did not see any; and on 
several occasions this negation is as 
preposterous as if a man were to 
assert there was absolutely not one 
needle in a haystack. It would 
have taken him years to verify some 
of these negations; and any reader 
who is versed in microscopic research 
will perceive at once that often when 
M. Pouchet asserts no germs or no 
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infusoria were present, it is a sheer 
impossibility that he could have ex- 
amined the whole of the infusion. 
To give one example. At page 608, 
after detailing an experiment which 
consisted in boiling some paste, let- 
ting it cool, and then tracing letters 
on it with a solution of gall-nut, 
these letters forming the nidus of a 
peculiar vegetation, he argues that 
sportaneous generation is proved, - 
because if there had been any germs 
in the paste “the microscope would 
have detected them.” Perhaps so; 
but he surely does not mean an 
microscopist to believe that he veri- 
fied that there really were none dis- 
cernible by the microscope? for, not 
to mention the enormous time re- 
quired thus to travel over every part 
of the paste to ascertain that no 
germs were concealed in it, there 
would be such a disturbance of the 
paste as to render it unfit for the 
experiment. 

n the course of our fature obser- 
vations we shall have occasion to 
exhibit ogher specimens of his cul- 
pable inaccuracy, but the foregoing 
are enough to justify extreme sus- 
picion of even the simplest state- 
ment resting on his assertivn. 


IlI.—THE DOCTRINE, AND ITS EVIDENCE. 


If organic substances, animal or 
vegetable, be left exposed to.air and 
moisture, they decompose, and the 
liquid becomes peopled with multi- 
tudes of Infusoria — that is to say, 
microscopic plants and animals; for 
we shall beg permission in this pa- 
per to use the term Infusoria as 
comprehending the population of 
infusions, aud not attend to the 
many limitations of the group In- 
fusoria which naturalists propound. 

How do these Infusoria arise? 
According to the accepted doctrine, 
they arise from germs, which, in the 
decomposing organic matter, in the 
water and in the air, find a group 
of conditions suitable for their de- 
velopment. According to the doc 
trine of spontaneous generation, the 
germs are not only develo there, 
but are produced there : decom- 
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posing substances set free their ele- 
ments; these recombine, into new 
forms, some of which will be germs, 
which will then develop. Two 
things are here to be considered. 
It is indisputable that organic mat- 
ters are formed and re-formed in a 
variety of ways, under varying con- 
ditions ; and it is not @ prior: more 
improbable that some of these re- 
combinations should assume the de- 
terminate forms of germs, than that 
the determinate forms of crystals 
should be assumed by a solution of 
soda into which sulpburic acid has 
been poured. Secondly, the doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation is 
rendered less objectionable by M. 
Pouchet’s relinquishment of the 
old notion that plants and animals 
are directly generated from decom- 
position; in place of this, he as- 
sumes the formation of simple 
germs which develop into plants 
and animals. There is perhaps 
no good reason to justify our in- 
veterate tendency to suppose that 
a theory is more likely to be true 
because it is more easily conceiv- 
able. There are many errors which 
are easy of conception, and many 
traths which task us severely. Ne- 
vertheless, it is certain that we give 
a theory readier welcome if it rea- 
dily adjusts itself to our previous 


conceptions; and many who would’ 


sturdily reject the idea of an animal 
being directly generated from de- 
composing matters, because they 
could not conceive how this could 
take place, would lend a more will- 
ing ear to the propcsition that 
simple structureless germs are form- 
ed from the recomposition of decom- 
posing matters. 

Observe the central difficulty : 
The germs are always present where 
organic beings are developed; and 
the question is, Were these germs 
generated from the infusion, or only 
developed in it? Were at formed 
there, or were they brought there? 

The extreme difficulty of a deci- 
sive answer consists in this, that 
some germs are of such excessive 
minuteness as to defy detection. 
If we consider that some of these 
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infusoria are said to be no | 
than the twenty-four thouealit 
of an inch in diameter, and it 
is estimated that a drop of water 
might contain five hundred millions 
of them, it is obvious that the germs 
of such creatures must be invisible 
to our best instruments. 

M. Pouehet separately examines 
the decomposing substances, the 
water, and the air. He believes 
that the first of these is not abso- 
lately and in all cases indispensable; 
and in this we are disposed to agree 
with him, although on grounds very 
different from those alleged by him. 
Here, for example, is a passage which 
the biologist will read with aston- 
ishment: “ Although the solid 
substance plays the most important 
part in spontaneous generation, it 
may, nevertheless, be completely 
absent in certain exceptional cases, 
Thus the ‘green matter of Priest- 
ley, and also conferve, frequently 
develop not only in ordinary water, 
but even in distilled water, which 
contains no decomposable substance. 
And it is probably to this property 
inherent in water that must be at- 
tributed the green matter which 
Bardach and otbers have seen de- 
veloped in infusions of granite and 
other minerals.” The green matter 
referred to in this’ passage is that 
which appears on the surface of 
water exposed to the light and at- 
mosphere, and which is seeu under 
the microscope to consist of green 
granules, round or oval, endowed 
with motion. Whether this be of 
animal or vegetable nature may be 
a question, but there is no question 
that it is organic, and composed of 
quite different elements from those 
of water or air. If, therefore, it is 
different from both of these, it must 
either have proceeded from some 
different. source, or it must have 
proceeded from their decomposition 
and recomposition. As water 18 
known to contain organic particles, 
perbaps also germs, these are no 
doubt the source of the green mat 
ter. To accept the other alternative 
is to make assumptions which, in 
the present state of our knowledge 
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seem ridiculous. To talk of a 
“ property inherent in water,” by 
which something could be produced 
from nothing, or, at any rate, by 
which elements can be transformed, 
is in our day to draw down the 
laughter even of tyros; and to sup- 
ose that the water can be sepa- 
rated into its oxygen and hydrogen, 
and the air into its oxygen and nit- 
rogen, by the mere action of light 
(and when this is effected, the car- 
bon will have to be sought some- 
where), and thus a possibility be 
afforded of the recomposition of 
these elements into a plant or an 
apimal—to suppose all this, is like 
a dream of the middle ages trans- 
planted to 1860; yet all this is im- 
plied in Mr. Pouchet’s strange asser- 
tion. He is fond of experiment, 
and may prove his thesis by a sim- 
ple one: let him prepare artificial 
water in a vessel which has, been 
subjected to intense heat, for the 
purpose of destroying any germs 
clinging to its sides; let artificial 
air be introduced, and the vessel 
hermetically closed; if any green 
matter, any plant or animal, appear 
in this water after any period of 
time, he will have proved that or- 
ganic beings may be spontaneously 
generated from air and water, and 
not till then. 

We have said that there is some 
ground for supposing that the pre- 
sence of decomposing organic mat- 
ter is not always necessary, though 
not the ground alleged by M. 
Pouchet. Thus fungi, which are 
usually developed only in a nidus 
of decomposition, are also found in 
places where it is difficult to sup- 
oa such a nidus present. We 
ave found them on the lens of our 
microscope, which had been incau- 
tiously exposed to moisture; and in 
great quantities in solutions of 
chromic acid and bichromate of pot- 
ass—solutions made for the express 
purpose of preventing the deeom- 
position of the organic substances 
contained in them. This latter ob- 
servation is, however, not conclu- 
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sive; bat the Rev. J. M. Berkeley 
reports, that fungi have been found 
growing on cinders outside the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and that they 
make their appearance in highly 
concentrated solutions of arsenic, 
sulphate of iron, and sulphate of 
copper. “A few years since, a little 
mould developed in the solution of 
copper used for electrotyping in the 
department of the Coast Survey of 
Washington, proved an intolerable 
nuisance. Strange to say, it decom- 
poses the salt, assimilating the sul- 
phuric acid and rejecting the copper, 
which is deposited round its threads 
in a metallic form.”* 

We cannot positively say that in 
all these cases there were no minute 
particles of organic matter in de- 
composition: on the lens, on the 
cinders, in the solution, there may 
have been traces of decomposing 
material; but it is more probable, 
in the absence of proof, to suppose 
that the germs were carried there 
by the atmosphere, and there de- 
veloped. Waiving this poict, how- 
ever, as too difficult for our present 
means of investigation, let us glance 
at M. Pouchet’s experiments on the 
decomposing substance. 

He finds that in four infusions 
of different quantities of the same 
substance, exposed to the same con- 
ditions of air and temperature, the 
population is strikingly different 
both in quantity and kind, accord- 
ing as the amount of decomposing 
substance varies. In the liquid con- 
taining the largest amount of or- 
ganic substance there was the 
largest number of infusoria, and 
these were of a much higher organ- 
isation than those in the liquid 
which contained a smaller amount 
of matter. The fact, if constant, 
would be valuable ; but we do not 
find it to be constant, and it admits 
of another explanation than the one 
he offers; it may only prove how 
differences in the condition of an 
experiment will produce different 
results. A similar lesson is taught 
in some other experiments. He 








* BERKELEY: Outlines of British Fungology. Intro. 
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finds that according as the organic 
substance is deep under the water, 
or near the surface, the quantities 
and species of infusoria vary. Nay, 
even the form of the vessel exerts a 
remarkable influence — vases having 
different’ shapes are found to have 
different populations. Assuming 
these statements to be correct (and 
we are far from feeling confidence 
in their absolute correctness), they 
will perbaps only demonstrate the 
relation between the infusorial po- 
pulation. and the access of the at- 
mosphere ; for it is when the organic 
substance is nearest the surface, and 
when the shape of the vase is one 
which offers the largest surface to 
the air, that the infusoria are most 
numerous and most “highly or- 
ganised. : 

Air is indispensable to life. Un- 
less, therefore, access of air be one 
of the conditions of the experiment, 
no development of infusoria can be 
expected. Cover the surface of an 
infusion with oil, and no life will 
be developed ; cover only parts of 
the surface with oil, and in the un- 
covered parts life will appear. Pro- 
bably the mere mechanical zmpulse 
of a current of air is not without 
its influence, for this appears to be 
the case in crystallisation. A solu- 
tion of sulphate of soda under a 
bell glass, if untouched, does not 
crystallise ; bat immediately the 
bell glass is removed, and the at- 
mosphere passes over it in a cur- 
rent, the crystals start into form. 
We stggest this explanation, be- 
canse it is well known that other 
crystalline solutions will form into 
crystals on the touch of a feather ; 
and it is also said (but this is 
doubtful) that even organic matters 
will not decompose, if the air only 
reaches them afier passing slowly 
through carded cotton. 

The necessity for air, and appa- 
rently for air in a state of motion, 
has Jong formed the chief obstacle 
to any crucial experiment in spon- 


taneous generation. If the air ig 
not permitted access, the proper con- 
ditions are not falfilled, and no life, 
spontaneous or parental, can mani- 
fest itself. If access of the air iy 
permitted, then it may bring with 
it germs from without. Till M, 
Pouchet took up the question, phy- 
siologists almost unanimously con- 
sidered that the experiments of 
Schultze quite settled the difficulty; 
for he declared that if air be only 
admitted to the infusion after 

ing through salphuric acid, which, 
it is said, would kill all the germs 
the air might carry, no infusoria a 
peared; but directly the air was 
admitted to the infusion, without 
being passed through the sulpharic 
acid, infusoria appeared. This ex- 
periment, however, M. Pouchet 
says, he has repeated several times, 
and with far more rigorous _preci- 
sion than Schultze employed, yet 
he has uniformly found that infa- 
soria did appear.* He has done 
better. He has tried the experi- 
ment of an infusion with artificial 
air—that is to say, with twenty- 
one parts of oxygen and seventy- 
nine parts of nitrogen; and this 
was admitted into a flask contain- 
ing an infusion of hay, which had 
been subjected to a temperature of 
boiling water (212° Fabr.) At such 
a temperature, it is said, all germs 
would perish. Yet even in this 
flask infusoria appeared. Not con- 
tent with this, he repeated the ex- 
periment with pure oxygen, 
that also succeeded. 

Amidst much that is illogical, 
inaccurate, and suspicious, there is 
also much that is suggestive in M. 
Pouchet’s work, much that will 
give his antagonists matter for re 
flection, and will carry conviction 
to the minds of the unwary. Could 
we implicitly trast in his accuracy, 
we should be more than disposed 
to range ourselves on his side. His 
experiments seem at times unal- 
swerable. For example, it is ad- 





* We have little faith in the assumption that the sulphuric acid would pace 
the germs. It does not, as we have seen, prevent, but rather assists, the gro 
of some fungi. 
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mitted that the germs must be in 
the decomposing substance, in the 
water, or in the air. By what seems 
an exhaustive method, he proves they 
can be in none of these : 

1. Not in the organic substance, 
for that may be subjected to heat so 
intense as to destroy all germs, unless 
they are incombustible, and infusoria 
will nevertheless appear. He sab- 
jected organic substance to a temper- 
ature of 546° Fabr. (250° Cent.), and 
with artificial water he produced 
infusoria. 

2. Not in the water, for artificial 
water is as prolific as any other. 

3. Not in the air, for that may be 
subjected to intense heat, to the action 
of sulphuric acid, and it may even be 
artificially made, yet infusoria will 
appear. 

The conclusion would be inevit- 
able if these facts were established, 
and if the assumption that . the 
germs are destroyed at these tem- 
— were beyond question. 
t is to be observed, however, that 
althoogh separately M. Pouchet 
may have proved that the germs 
were not present in one of the three 
vehicles, he has pot crowned his ex- 
periments by proving, even on his 
own assumption, that they were 
destroyed in all three simultane- 
ously. He has tried the effect of 
artificial water and artiticial air on 
substances subjected to great heat, 
but be has not tried what would 
be a crucial experiment — namely, 
artificial air and water, with sub- 
stances which have been subjected 
to 546° Fahr. M. Damas, the great 
chemist, tried such an experiment 
with substances heated at only half 
that temperature, and no infusoria 
appeared, whereas on admitting at- 
mospheric air, the infusoria soon ap- 
peared.* 

The reader may possibly think 
that, in spite of what has already 
been shown to justify suspicion of 
M. Pouchet’s accuracy, we are 
biased by foregone conclusions 
against accepting his evidence. It 
is therefore now time to show that 
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M. Pouchet is a writer in whom we 
are not justified in placing confi- 
dence. He narrates an experiment, 
which, he says, ‘“‘ with an immense 
simplicity, proves the spontaneous 
generation of yeast.” To this we 
beg attention. He begins by refer- 
ence to the fact, that at a temper- 
ature of 212° Fahbr. yeast germs are 
destroyed, and fermentation will not 
take place. A flask was plunged in a 
decoction of barley which had been 
boiling for six hours; it was com- 
ploy filled and hermetically closed. 
n this flask, therefore, there was no 
air, and only boiling barley. Had 
there been any yeast-germs origin- 
ally present, they must have been 
destroyed by boiling; none could 
afterwards enter from without. At 
the end of six days a slight deposit of 
yeast was observed at the bottom of 
the flask. On the seventh day the 
flask burst, and ‘‘a notable quantity 
of yeast was found by the microscope 
in the liquid.” 

We do not presume to explain 
this: but the impossibility of ac- 
cepting it will be evident to who- 
ever reflects a minute. That air.or 
oxygen is absolutely indispensable 
to “the development of organic life, 
is a first principle, which M. Pouchet 
himself has more than once insisted 
on in combating the experiments of 
others, Yet here he adduces an ex- 
periment, in which be says, “ not a 
particle of atmospheric air” was 
present, and, nevertheless, six days 
were sufficient to develop a notable 
quantity of the yeast plant. By what 
means an organism could be devel- 
oped, or decomposition take place, in 
a vessel completely destitute of, and 
excluded from, air, a biologist must 
confess himself at a loss to conceive. 
An alchemist who believes in the 
transformation of elements, or a 
biologist who believes in the inhe- 
rent property of water to form itself 
into organisms, may believe that a 
decoction of barley might spontane- 
ously, and propria motu, tran-form 
itself into yeast cells; to other minds, 
the mere statement of such a case 





* Dumas: Annales des Sciences, 1858, p. 366. 
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is sufficient to throw suspicion on 
every other statement M. Pouchet 
may make. 7 
The great argument of the orth 

dox doctrine is, that germs are dis- 
seminated by the atmosphere; and 
it is sgainst this notion of pansper- 
mia that M. Pouchet directs his 
chief batteries. He admits, indeed, 
that some germs are carried by the 
atmosphere — the fact is too notori- 
ous for denial; but he denies, and 
here we think him right, that there 
is evidence to prove this diffusion 
of germs in immense quantities is 
universal ; he also denies, and here 
we think him wrong, that these 
germs are the source of the infus- 
orial population seen in  experi- 
ments. As one more example of 
his inaccuracy, we may refer to the 
use he makes of a somewhat mis- 
leading sentence in Professor Owen's 
Lectures. The sentence is this: 
“The most minute. forms have been 
estimated at the 55/5) of a line in 
diameter. Of such infusoria, a 
single drop of water may contain 
five hundred millions—a number 
equalling that of the whole human 
species now existing upon the sur- 
face of the earth.” 0 one who 
knows “ Villustre zoologiste dont 
s’honore |’Angleterre” will imagine 
him to have meant by this anything 
so absurd as that every drop of water 
contains 500,000,000, but only that 
one drop of water may, or might 
contain that number, yet M. 
Pouchet make this abeurd suppo- 
sition the basis of the following 
calculation :— 


“These infusoria appear wherever we 
present a proper medium. Thus, in up- 
holding aerial dissemination, it ia indis- 
pensable that we encumber the atmo- 
sphere with them; and if we add there- 
to all the germs of other animalcules 
which must also be present, is not that 
an hypothesis a thousand times more 
alarmiog than the most daring con- 
ceptions of spontaneous generation ? Ex- 
perience even demonsirates, almost ma- 
thematically, that if the aerial dissemin- 
ation were a fact, every cubic millimeter 
of the atmosphere must contain im- 


mensely more eggs than there are inhab- 
itants of our clube. If we admit that 
every drop [chaque goutte] conceals 
500,000,000 of monadi [ah! if. . . .], in 
taking this at 8 cubic millimeters, it will 
result that every millimeter contains 
62,500,000 infusoria. Now, only sup- 
posing that the atmosphere holds one 
hundred species in suspension, to serve 
the demands of dissemination, it would 
be necessary that each cubic millimeter 
should contain 6,250,000,000 germs, 
The air would then have almost the 
density of iron.” 


Against this calculation, let us 
place the simple fact that, instead 
of every drop of water containing 
its five hundred millions, probably 
no drop contains them, and millions 
of drops contain none. There is no 
need for immense masses of germs 
to be floating about. If one germ 
in ‘the atmosphere should fall into 
a drop of water containing decom- 
posing substances, it would speedily 
people that drop with an innumer- 
able progeny. Even the compara- 
tively complex organism of Hyda- 
tina Senta was found by Ehrenberg 
to multiply itself into millions in 
ten days; and the Hydatina Senta, 
compared with the monvad, is as the 
elephant compared with the mouse. 

The immense productivity of the 
lower organisms, which is seen. in 
the fact that the protococcus nivalis 
(red snow) will redden vast tracts 
of snow in a single night, renders it 
quite unnecessary to “ encamber 
the air” with masses of germs; and 
yet that the air may contain great 
masses of germs without losing its 
transparency is seen by the revela- 
tion of every sunbeam slanting 
athwart our rooms. The strong 
light makes visible a cloud of dust 
in incessant agitation. If we take 
some of this dust which is inces- 
eantly falling from the air upon our 
books, papers, and ‘tables, creeping 
into the crevices neglected by house- 
maids, and settling on ornaments, 
we shall find it composed of the 
most heterogeneous materials: grains 
of starch, fragments of cloth, dead 
insects, dead animalcules, vegetable 





* OwEN: Lectures on the Invertebrata, p. 19. 
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spores, and animal germs. 


That 
some of these spores and germs 
pever find a suitable nidus, and 
never develop, is probable enough ; 
but that many of them find such 
a nidus seems beyond a question. 
High up on the spires of lofty cathe- 
drals, and on the walls of ancient 
ruins,’ lichens and mosses freely 
grow, and in them a large popula- 
tion of animalcules. It will not be 
supposed that these were developed 
out of the substance of the spires 
and walls; whence, then, did they 
come? Surely they were brought 
there by the winds, and found there 
aresting-place and moisture, suited 
to their needs ? 

From the ruins of the Temple of 
Minerva Medica, at Rome, we gath- 
ered a bit of moss which, with its 
dirt, we brought to England, where 
it has lain in a drawer during sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. We have 
just come from a microscopic exam- 
ination of a small pinch of the dust, 
and a small packet of the moss on 
which water, free from all animal 
life, had been sprinkled two hours 
ago, We expected to find one or 
more of the wheel animalcules 
(Rotifera), whose powers of resusci- 
tation, after years of mummy-like 
existence, is one of the marvels of 
science. But we found none, In- 
stead of this, we found—what we 
certainly never expected—a quantity 
of those excessively minute infus- 
oria (AMonas termo—also a few speci- 
mens of Monas lens), which are the 
first always to make their appear- 
ance in an infusion. The conclusion 
was irresistible. Hither this dust 
contained the monads which were 
resuscitated by the water, or the 
monads were dropped into it from 
the air. The latter supposition is 
improbable, because, in a glass cell 
of water standing beside the one in 
which the dust had been placed, we 
found no monads, and it is not pro- 
bable that the monads in the air 
would make a selection of one cell 
rather than another. 

In another trial with this moss 
we found, after three or four days’ 
immersion in water, that not only 
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were rotifers and monads visible in 
activity, but some other forms were 
visible, though not in any quanti- 
ties — namely, kolpodes, “ paste- 
eels,” and forms, probably embry- 
onic, which we could not identify, 
Thus, if a bit of moss torn from a 
ruin, and kept perfectly dry for some 
months, was found to contain seve- 
ral forms of infusoria, which sprang 
into activity.on once more becoming 
moistened—it is reasonable to sup- 
pose—Ist, That the air does carry 
in its dust-clouds the germs and 
dried bodies of infusoria; 2d, That 
any substance may conceal them. 

Dae caution must, however, be 
used in arguing from such facts. 
M. Quatrefages informs the Academy 
that having examined the dust left 
on the filter after some observations 
on rain water, he found this dust, 
when again moistened, contained 
vegetable spores, infusoria, and 
“those minute spherical and ovoid 
bodies familiar to microscopists, 
which inevitably suggest the idea 
of eggs of extremely small dimen- 
sions.” He also declares that he 
bas frequently seen monads revive 
after a few hours’ immersion. He 
maintains, therefore, that the air 
transports myriads of dust-like par- 
ticles, which have only to fall into 
the water to appear in their true 
form as infusoria. 

To this M. Pouchet replies with 
great cogency: If the air is filled 
with infusoria and their eggs, they 
will, of course, fall into any vessel 
of water ; and as water is their natu- 
ral element, will there manifest 
their vitality. But experiment does 
not countenance this. If halfa 
dozen vessels of distilled water, per- 
fectly free from infasoria, be left 
exposed to the air beside one vessel 
containing organic matter in decom- 
position, the half-dozen will remain 
free from infusoria, the one will 
abound with them. Nay more, the 
half-dozen vessels exposed to the 
air will be free from infusoria, and 
a closed vessel, excluded from all 
air but that which it contains, will 
have them. 

M. Pouchet thinks the following 
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experiment conclusive. He boiled 
some paste, and then let it settle in 
a dish: when it was quite solid 
he wrote upon the surface the words 
generatio equivoca in a strong infu- 
sion of gall-nut. On these letters, 
he says, appeared a fungus different 
from all other known forms, which$he 
christened Aspergillus primigenius, 
and it appeared nowhere else. That 
this plant was the direct product of 
the gall-nut and the paste, he con- 
siders established by three argu- 
ments: 1, There could have been 
no germs in the paste, because boil- 
ing destroys the germs of Aspergil- 
lus; 2, There could have been«nune 
in the gall-nut infusion, because that 
was filtered; 8, Had the germs been 
in the paste, this plant would have 
appeared in other parts besides on 
the letters. We have repeated the 
experiment, and found the Asper- 
gillus figured by him appearing on 
the paste, but not exclusively on the 
letters Nix we had traced on it. 
On this difference, however, we lay 
po stress; the result of .our fur- 
ther experiments has been to render 
the whole nugatory. M. Pouchet 
says that there could have been no 
germs of Aspergillus present in the 
paste, because, had there been any, 
the microscope would have detected 
them, and the temperature of 212° 
Fabr. would have destroyed them. 
It bas previously been shown that 
no microscope could have been 
thoroughly applied to their detec- 
tion; but not willing to take any 
material point for granted, we 
boiled the germs of the Aspergillus 
for ten minutes, and found that 
boiling did not destroy them. We 
then again boiled for twenty min- 
utes these same germs, with the 
paste on which they were, and again 
found them perfectly unaltered. 
Still farther to test this important 
point, we boiled other germs for 
one hour and a quarter, yet these 
were perfectly unaltered. , 

In coneluding this survey of the 
experimental evidence, we must say 


that if Mr. Pouchet’s statements 
could be unhesitatingly accepted, it 
would be difficult to escape his con. 
clusions. Bat we have had so much 
experience of his inaccuracy, that we 
cannot rely with confidence on «hig 
statements, and must therefore still 
say that the massive preponderance 
¢ probabilities is against the hypo- 
thesis. 


IV.— PARASITIC LIFE. 


From the days of Redi to our own, 
the facts known about parasites have 
farnished spontaneous generation 
with its strongest support. In 
sence of such facts, Miller hesitates, 
and Allen Thomson thinks an 
other explanation inadmissible. M. 
Pouchet points to them in triumph. 

In and on our bodies, and the 
bodies of all animals, parasitic plants 
and animals find a home, "There 
are no less than seven hundred and 
eighty different species (query, 
forms?) of animal parasites col- 
lected in the Paris Museum; and 
no less than eighty-seven species of 
vegetal parasites are described by 
Robin in his important  treatise* 
The origin of many of these is so 
obscure, that spontaneous generation 
must at once have suggested itself, 
and for a long while continued the 
most probable supposition. In the 
intestines of animals, it was said, 
the undigested unabsorbed mate 
rials of the food were developed 
into parasites. Instead of going to 
form new tissue for the animal, 
these materials formed themselves 
into new- animals. Whatever de- 
gree of probability this idea may 
once have had, it is irrevocably re 
fated by the results of modern 
research, which have rendered _ the 
generation of these intestinal worms 
almost as familiar as that of bees or 
butterflies. The worm has its 
ductive organs like any other ani- 
mal; its eggs are known; its vari- 
ous stages of development, and the 
laws of its migrations, are known. 
Our knowledge has become exact. 





* Rosin: Jiist, Nat. des Végétauaw Parasites qui croissent sur 0Homme et sur 


les Animauaz Vivants, 1853. 
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Here, as elsewhere, exact knowledge 
has driven the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous generation to obscurer re- 
ions. 

The parasites are numerous; our 
means of observing their origin and 
development are few; our know- 
ledge is scanty. Nevertheless, three 
important positions have been | con- 
quered ; it is proved that many of 
the parasites are developed from 
eggs, like other animals ; it is proved 
that very many of the forms hitherto 
held to be distinct species are no- 
thing but different stages in the 
development of one species, as egg, 
caterpillar, grub, and butterfly are 
different stages of one species; and, 
finally, it bag been proved that the 
larve of parasites migrate from one 
animal to another, and must migrate 
if their development is to be com- 
pleted. 

These three positions enable an 
attack to be made on the array of 
difficulties which only spontaneous 
generation is thought competent 
to explain. Let the difficulties be 
stated. The parasites are quite 
distinct in organisation from all 
animals living elsewhere. They not 
only constitute a peculiar fauna, 
but many of them are peculiar to 
certain animals, and even to certain 
organs. In the brain there are 
forms never found in the intestine ; 
in the liver there are forms never 
found in the muscles; in the mus- 
cles there are forms never found in 
the blood. Nor is this all. How 
they got from without into some of 
the places where they have been 
detected is quite inexplicable. They 
have been found in closed sacs, 
such as the chambers of the eye. 
They are found in the embryo while 
in the womb. This last fact has 
been doubted, but it has been fre- 
quently witnessed by very compe- 
tent observers, We have ourselves 
found parasites in the feetal kitten, 
and in the eye of a newborn kitten 
they will generally be found. Nay, 
Dr. Burnett, of America, states that 
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he has found vegetal parasites even 
in the human ovum; they belonged 
to a species of conferva, similar to 
east, one four-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. It is remarked by Allen 
Thomson, in his enumeration of the 
corroborative facts, that “ animals 
living in the same situations and 
feeding on the same substances 
have different kinds of entozoa 
(parasites). The ova of some of the 
entozoa, as for example those of the 
common worm, are so large that 
they could not through the 
largest of the capillary blood-vessels ; 
the ova are so heavy that they could 
not be transmitted through the at- 
mosphere; and the supposition of 
the passage of the ova from the 
parent to the offspring is opposed 
by the mechanical difficulty of the 
transmission, as well as by the facts 
that parent and child are not always 
affected with the same kinds of 
worms, and that, though the com- 
plaint of worms may be said to rup 
in families, yet many escape, and 
one or more generations in the here- 
ditary succession are frequently ex- 
empt from it.”* 

We bave ourselves too strongly 
felt the difficulty—nay, the impossi- 
bility—of explaining many of the 
facts relating to parasites, not to 
admit that in them spontaneous 
generation finds a powerful support ; 
nevertheless, as we hinted, it can be 
attacked from the present standing- 
point of science. The peculiarity 
of the parasitic fauna offers no argu- 
ment of value; the peculiarity is 
not greater than that of the fauna 
of the sea as compared with that of 
the atmosphere; and if only certain 
forms are found inhabiting particu- 
lar regions of the body, this is no 
more than what we tind on the 
shores -and mountains, where certain 
well-marked zones of life admit 
only certain particular forms. As 
the base of a mountain presents 
conditions which admit the develop- 
meat of plants that could not deve- 
lop on its summit, so will the brain 





* ALLEN THomson: Art. “Generation” in Cyclopedia of Anat. and Physiol, 


p. 431, 
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of an animal present conditions for 
the development of a parasite which 
would never develop in the liver. 
Moreover, the whole difficulty is 
greatly lessened now that it has 
been proved that many of the para- 
sitic species are only different stages 
of one species. The naturalist who 
had never seen a gnat quit its larval 
envelope, would never suspect that 
the delicate-winged creature, living 
only in the air, was once the un- 
gainly worm-like animal bobbing 
through the water; nor would he 
suspect this ungainly larva was only 
a more advanced form of the active 
predatory animal he had noticed in 
the water a day or two before. Un- 
less actual observation had esta- 
blished the identity of these three 
forms, the naturalist would neces- 
sarily suppose them to be three 
distinct animals. In like manner, 
until accurate investigation had 
shown that cenurus, cysticercus and 
echinococcus which had been sup- 
posed to be three distinct genera, 
were nothing but forms of the com- 
mon tapeworm, snch a suspicion 
could hardly have been entertained. 
But it is now known that the para- 
site which in the brain of the sheep 
produces “the staggers,” and the 
parasite which in the cellular tissue 
of the pig produces “ measly pork,” 
are larval forms of the tapeworm 
which infests the intestine of man. 
Startling as this may sound, it is 
a fact as well established as most 
facts in biology. Experiment has 
proved that if you wish to infest an 
animal with a particular parasite, 
you bave only to feed the animal 
with the eggs, or the known larve 
of that parasite found in some dif- 
ferent animal, and the result will 
be as certain as the appearance of a 
plant after sowing the seed. Pigs 
may be made “ measly,” and sheep 
be made to “stagger,” or men and 
dogs be infested with “ worms,’ in 
nineteen experiments out of twenty. 
The following amusing story will 
vividly impress on the reader the 
certainty of the experiment :— 


In his splendid monograph on Les 
Vers Intestinaua, the Belgian natural- 
ist, Van Beneden, relates that he ad- 
ministered to @ puppy several para- 
sites taken from the body of a rabbit. 
These parasites were of what wag 
formerly called the genus Cysticer- 
cus, now known to be the larval 
form of a tapeworm. This tape- 
worm is never found in the rabbit, 
but always in some animal that has 
eaten the rabbit. With this puppy 
was kept another of the same age, 
to whom none of these parasites 
were administered; he died not 
many weeks afterwards, and on 
dissection it was seen that he had 
no tapeworm. He was replaced by 
another pup, who was also reared 
with Blac (the pup which had been 
fed with parasites), and shared his 
food. Two other pups, Zina and 
Caio, were then purchased from a 
litter, and on being taken from the 
mother were reared carefully by Van 
Beneden, who administered para- 
sites to Caio, but none to Tina, 
These four dogs Van _ Beneden 
brought with him to Paris, and in 
the presence of Valenciennes, Milne 
Edwards, Quatrefages, and Jules 
Haime, be made the following de 
claration: “Here are four dogs: 
in two of them you will not find a 
single specimen of Tenia serrata, 
and in two of them you will find 
many specimens; not only so, but, 
of these two, you will find that Blac 
has specimens in four different 
stages of development, whereas 
Cuio has them only in three dif 
ferent stages, and in- Blac they will 
be more numerous.” He was en- 
abled to make this very specific de- 
claration, because he knew that two 
of the dogs had rot eaten the Same 
sites of the rabbit, which would be- 
come tanias, and that the other 
two had eaten them in different 
quantities and at different intervals. 
The dogs were then killed and ex- 
amined, and what Van Beneden had 
foreseen was found to be strictly cor- 
rect.* 

Modern investigations have traced 





* Van BenepEN: Mémoire sur les Vers Intestinauz, Paris, 1858, p. 155. 
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the singular migrations of several 

ites. Thus the ciliated animal- 
cule which issues from the egg of 
Distoma penetrates the body of a 
fish ; the fish is eaten by a bird ; 
and in the intestines of this bird the 
larva becomes developed into a 
mature Distoma, with reproductive 
organs. This final. development 
would never take place in the fish, 
bat only in the intestines of some 
carnivorous animal: here it flour- 
ishes, here it produces eggs, which 
once more go through the migratory 
circle. Thousands upon thousands 
of these eggs and these larve never 
attain maturity. The fish dies be- 
fore it is eaten, and. with it dies 
the parasite, or the animaleule dies 
before it can reach the fish. It is 
pot every mouse which has a cysté- 
cercus, nor every mouse that is eaten 
bya cat; but unless the cat eats a 
mouse with a cysticercus, the cat 
will bave no tenia, and the larval 
cysticercus will never reach maturity. 
Thus, as Van Beneden pleasantly 
puts it, “ Le cysticerque est une pilale 
dorée par un lambeau de chair.” 

In the present condition of know- 
ledge, it seems to us a very legiti- 
mate conclusion to say, that all 
those parasites which are found in 
various animals and various organs, 
without a reproductive apparatus, 
are simply larval forms of some 
parasite which reproduces its kind 
in the ordinary way. We may not 
as yet be able to trace their parent- 
age; we may never trace the pa- 
refitage of all of them; but inas- 
mach as we positively know that 
many of them have been produced 
by the ordinary laws of generation, 
we have a right to assume that all 
are-so produced. There is no more 
justification for supposing that those 
parasites in which reproductive or- 
gans are absent, have been devel- 
oped by spontaneous generation, 
than there woald be in assuming 
that the caterpillar and grub, in 
which reproductive organs are ab- 
sent, were so produced. It would 
be contradictory to all zoology to 
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assume, without. proof, that some 
parasites. were reproduced in the 
ordinary way, and others by a law 
only seen in their exceptional cases. 
And there is another objection of 
still stronger force. If the parasites 
are produced spontaneously, t 
must, according to M. Pouchet’s 
correction of the old doctrine, be 
prodaced from eggs. He does not 
hold to the idea. of an animal being 
formed at once, and all of a piece, 
out of the organic elements: he 
holds that in the nidus of organic - 
matter an egg is formed, just as it 
is formed in the ovary of an animal. 
Well, if this be so, then we ought 
to find such. ova where we find the 
parasites; beside the canurus in 
the brain, we ought to find here and 
there eggs, out of which others 
will in time be developed. But 
this has never been found. In the 
brain of one animal we find the 
full-formed cenurus; in the intes- 
tines of another animal we find the 
parent from which that canurus 
will be developed. This, which is 
what could have been foreseen from 
the known migrations of the para- 
sites, is wholly inexplicable on the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation. 
Ooce assume that organic matter 
can re-form itself into eggs which 
will develop into parasites, and 
there is no reason why the unde- © 
veloped eggs should not be found 
beside the developed animals, as 
the undeveloped eggs are found be- + 
side the young caterpillar and the 
young tadpole. 

After this statement of the pre- 
sent condition of the question as 
regards parasites, what will the 
reader think of M. Pouchet’s atti- 
tude in presence of discoveries 
which thus oppose his doctrine? 
Like a true Frenchman of the 
feebler sort, he says, “ tant pis pour 
les faits!” and rejects the facts which 
reject his hypothesis. He doubts 
the truth of discoveries, “ the 
monopoly of which,” he naively 
says, “has by a singular anomaly 
belonged to foreigners.”"* It is very 





* Annales des Sciences Nat., 1858, p. 378. 
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true—perhaps it is very stran 
but the fact is, that Asin 
not Frenchmen, have discovered 
these truths, and a patriotic French- 
man deems this sufficient to war- 
rant their rejection. Those who 
care something more for truth than 
for the glory of France will per- 
haps think otherwise; at any rate 
we must, for the present, affirm 
that spontaneous generation is not 
proved by what is known of para- 
sites. 
' "We have no wish to conceal the 
many diffivulties which still beset 
the questions of parasites. How 
some of these parasites find their 
way into the organs remains unex- 
lained and unimaginable. But 
should the problem for ever remain 
unsolved, it will not justify the hy- 

thesis of spontaneous generation. 
0 one supposes that the fish which 
Macartney found in a pond in the 
midst of an island far removed from 
every continent, and which seemed 
to have been thrust up from the 
bed of the ocean by a volcano, were 
produced spontaneously; yet how 
they got there is inexplicable. It 
is not easy to explain how the trout 
get into the lakes produced by the 
melting of Alpine snows. ere 
are numberless cases in which we 
are baffled in the attempt to explain 
how animals could possibly find 
their way to the places where they 
are discovered. But spontaneous 
generation is not an acceptable so- 
lution of the difficulty. 


V.—CELL-LIFE, 


Many of the simplest organs are 
nothing but cells and aggregations of 
cells,. If, therefore, we relinquish, as 
not proven, all the ts found- 
ed on parasitic and infasorial life, it 
is possible to find a confirmation of 
the hypothesis of spontaneous gene- 
ration in the facts of cell-life. Let 
us see how the case stands. For 
eng A years the doctrine propound- 
ed by Schleiden and Schwann ob- 


tained European assent; yet that 
doctrine of what is called “ free cell- 
formation” is, strictly speaking, a 
doctrine of spontaneous generation 
since it affirms that in an organis. 
able but not yet organised fluid (the 
blastema) cells arise by a 
analogous to crystallisation. In this 
fluid a mass of granules forms itself 
round a central point or nucleus; 
round this an envelope, or cell-wall, 
is formed, and the cell is complete. 
Each cell, thus formed, may give 
birth to other cells; but other cells, 
it is said, may and do arise in the 
fluid spontaneously. The fluid is 
thus endowed with a formative 
power analogous to that with which 
each cell is endowed. In no 

is this theory to be distinguished 
from that of spontaneous genera- 
tion; in both an organisable fluid 
forms itself into cells or organisms; 
in both the processes of generation 
are two— namely, that of one cell 
giving birth to another, and that of 
spontaneous appearance of cells. If, 
therefore, the doctrine of Schwann 
is to be accepted, the doctrine-de 
fended by M. Pouchet cannot wholly 
be rejected. Yet here we must re- 
mark a = erm of the 
noteworthy fact that, in proportion 
as biological knowledge ‘aa in 
exactness, the foundations of  spon- 
taneous generation lose their sta 
bility. This famous cell - theory, 
after having been generally credited, 
is now almost completely abandoned 
in Germany; and the authorities 
most respected in such matters ‘de- 
clare against “ free cell-formation.” 
and affirm that the formative power 
exists in cells alone.* They assert that 
there is no single fact which directly 
confirms the idea of cells arising ex- 
cept through the agency of pre-exist- 
ing cells; they aseert that the idea 
was adopted because it was the readi- 
est interpretation of the phenomena 
which presented itself. In a ques- 
tion of such difficulty we should, of 
course, abstain from a i 
hesion to one side or the other, and 





* Compare Ka@uixer, Gewebelehre, 3d edit.; and VincHow, Cellular Pathologie 
which has been recently well translated into English by Dr. Chance, 
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must wait until the disputants be- 
come tolerably unanimous.. Never- 
theless, the fact that the most emi- 
nent investigators reject the doctrine 
of Schwann, prevents our citing that 


doctrine as a reasonable basis for also 


the support of spontaneous genera- 
tion ; and thus even the last support 
of the hypothesis is endangered. 
Reviewing the whole of the facts 
and arguments presented in the 
foregoing pages, it cannot but im- 
the reader with considerable 
itation, when he finds that belief 
in spontaneous generation has always 
been coextensive with biological 
ignorance. ach considerable ad- 
vance in knowlédge has banished 
the hypothesis from one of its strong- 
holds. And thus a mass of pre- 
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sumptive evidence has been ac- 
cumulated which must enforce the 
belief that the law of generation, 
seen to be in operation wherever 
knowledge is tolerably exact, must 
be in operation where know- 
ledge at present fails us. Spon- 
taneous generation is possible ; but it 
has not yet been proved by any posi- 
tive experiment on which reliance 
can be placed; and the steadily 
accumulating evidence of two cen- 
turies has increasingly tended to 
show that the hypothesis is not pro- 
bable. The proof may arise at any 
moment; but till it does arise, and 


satisfy the rigorous demands of se- 
vere scientific criticism, we must 
affirm that the hypothesis is not 
proven, and is improbable. 





THE TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH-— ICELAND ROUTE. 


How often must the mariner and 
traveller, sailing over the blue wa- 
ters of our globe’s surface, have 
peered down into those clear depths, 
and wondered when the hidden 
things of the crust of our earth 
beneath the unfathomable ocean 
should be revealed to human ken! 
Some may have felt that science and 
energy would eventually discover the 
means to measure the depths of the 
sea as it had the weight of the atmo- 
sphere and the distance of the stars ; 
but few, in the year 1850, could 
have anticipated that, within the 
short oad that has subsequently 
elapsed, not only would that tri- 
umph be achieved, but that. the 
enterprise of man would have led 
him to carry across and beneath 
those depths a means of communi- 
cation between nations otherwise 
separated by thousands of miles of 
ocean | He would indeed have 
been an enthusiast who could then 
have foretold that within twelve 
months of the depth of the Atlantic 
being assured, a telegraphic cable 
would span its bed; and had such 
an idea entered the brain of any 
man, and he been bold enough to 


express it, we can fancy the yell of 
scornful incredulity with which his 
prophecy would have been hailed. 

et it was very nearly the case; 
and the double triumph of sound- 
ing the ocean, and next of spanning 
its bed with a rope two thousand 
one hundred mile long, will alone 
render this age remarkable in naval 
annals, even perhaps more so than 
for the telegraphic feat by which, 
for a few days, through that cable, 
electricity served as the medium of 
submarine communication between 
Britain and the United States. It 
is foreign to the subject under 
discussion to enter into minute de- 
tails of the gradual P ress, up 
to a certain point, and the subse- 
quent rapid strides by which the. 
secret of its depth was wrung from 
the ocean, or the ability, seamanship, 
and engineering skill with which 
the first cable was thrown across 
the Atlantic valley. But, toe ren- 
der ourselves intelligible, we must 
briefly epitomise events. 

The officers of the American navy, 
employed upon the survey of their 
coasts, and in the investigations of 
the wonderful Golf Stream, insti- 
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tuted a system of deep-sea sound- 
ing in depths far beyond what had 
been either considered possible or 
generally necessary by other nauti- 
cal surveyors. They were especially 
encouraged in their efforts by the 
encouragement held out by Liea- 
tenant (now Captain) Maury, the 
able head of the Washington Ob- 
servatory; and every year saw fresh 
strides towards accuracy and facility 
in obtaining soundings in oceanic 
depths. At last the genius of an 
American midshipman hit upon the 
secret by which a heavy weight 
could be so attached to the end of 
a light line, that, upon striking the 
bottom of the sea, it would detach 
itself by the shock,-enable the line 
to be recovered, and with it a small 
specimen of the earth, mud, or 
slime which had been reached, as 
a testimony of what had been ac- 
tually accomplished. Midshipman 
J. M. Brooke deserves well of man- 
kind, and next to him the able 
. hydrographer who encouraged and 
stimula the ability of his subor- 
ordinate without attempting to mono- 

lise his credit. With this sound- 
ing apparatus, and abundance of 
line, important results were soon 
obtained by two lieutenants of the 
American navy — Lieutenants Lee 
and Berryman. Most people will 
remember the expressions of in- 
credulity with which, in 1856, the 
report was first received in England, 
that two small brigs, flying the stars 
and stripes, had arrived in the Cove 
of Cork, and that those on board 
could not only tell us the depth 
of the Atlantic all the way between 
Newfoundland and Cape Clear, but 
that they actually produced speci- 
mens of the bottom-of that ocean. 
There could be no doubt about it, 
one would suppose; yet we know 
great authorities who shook their 
heads solemnly and muttered some- 
thing about “ Barnum and his woolly 
horse!” However, the Hydrograph- 
er of the British Admiralty, Captain 


Washington, took up the subject cor- 
dially ; and one of our able surveyors, 
Lieutenant Joseph Dayman, R.N., 
was sent, early in 1857, to test the 
possibility of obtaining  ockanic 
soundings, and the accuracy of the 
American reports. The result wag 
most satisfactory in a general sense; 
but we cannot help thinking that 
it was a misfortune, so far as the 
interests of submarine tel 
were ag that the A 
can Officers, and especially Maury, 
should have praetor the consi 
sion, based upon data liable to 
serious error, that between 
Race and Cape Qlear there was a 
smooth, soft bed the Atlantic—a 
telegraphic plateau, in short, espe- 
cially created by Providence to fa- 
cilitate the ey, of a cable be 
tween the Old and New Worlds. 
‘We don’t believe a word of it; 
and the various profiles of the At- 
lantic, showing sections between 
Ireland and Newfoundland, all 
to confirm our disbelief; for we hold 
with Mr. W. P. Trowbridge, Assist- 
ant U.S. Coast Survey, in his report 
to Professor A, D. Bache, dated 
May 31, 1858, that, after carefally 
going over the soundings of the 
American surveyor, Lieutenant Ber- 
ryman, and the English surveyor, 
Lieutenant Dayman, there was 
“nothing to show that the bottom 
of the sea presents features very dif- 
ferent from the face of the country 
across any portion of our territory 
(United States), except perhaps the 
highest ‘mountain -ranges. The 
highlands of the Hudson, for in- 
stance, would be unnoticed in this 
lateau.” And this latter assertion 
e explains by pointing out the 
unavoidable errors that must arise 
in attempting to obtain vertical 
soundings through miles of water; 
and he asserts that in all the sound- 


ings before him, the errors probably 
amounted to several hundred fa 
thoms.* However, as usual, 

one extreme we in Great Britain 





* There are some curious and interesting remarks upon this subject in a valu- 
able work, The American Journal of Science and Art, published under high author- 
jty, by Professor Silliman, of New Haven, Connecticut, United States. 
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jamped to the other. First we 
would not, as sailors say, * believe in 
bottom at all” to the Atlantic; and 
‘ then, suddenly turning round, we 
voted it a dead level for a thousand 
miles, and declared it to be covered 
with the softest shells, and over- 
laid with a certain depth of water 
in a perfectly quiescent state ! 
“Hurrah! bear a hand, and give 
us a cable across!” was the gene- 
ral cry. Never mind expense ; 
and as to men saying that as yet 
no single electrical circuit was work- 
ing over the face of the earth, 
for telegraphic purposes, at greater 
distances than 1000 miles, whereas 
it must flash 2000 to answer on a 
direct Transatlantic line, “that was 
mere nonsense.” The world went 
mad; a company was formed, and 
thousand - pound shares were offered 
as favours; half a million—ay, had 
it been wanted, two millions ster- 
ling, would have been forthcoming 
as readily ; and peers, savants, bish- 
ops, and mercantile potentates, re- 
joiced in their direct interest in 
the coming triumph, A cable was 


rapidly constructed ; seven copper 
wires, weighing 110 grains to the 


foot, and 2500 miles long, were 
coated over with gutta-percha to 
the thickness of four-tenths of an 
inch. Round this was wound 
tarred yarn, and the whole covered 
spirally with a series of iron cords, 
each cord composed of seven fine 
iron wires twisted together. The 
cable was go strong that it bore a 
strain of four tons with great ease, 
and weighed a ton to the mile. 
The first attempt to carry it out 

ved abortive, and entailed the 
oss of several hundred miles of 
wire; but in 1858, H.M.S. Aga- 
memnon and U.S.S. Niagara each 
coiled’about 1500 miles of the cable 
into their holds; and after one ex- 
perimental trip to test the veering 
apparatus, the 10th June 1858 saw 
them proceed to the appointed ren- 
dezvous in the mid-Atlantic. We 
are assured upon high authority,* 
“that at that time the practicability 
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of the undertaking, that of laying 
down the cable, was seriously doubt- 
ed by nearly all practical engineers, 
and considered a perfectly chimeri- 
cal project by some of the most 
eminent ;” however, on the 26th 
June, the ends of the two halves of 
the Atlantic cable were connected 
in lat. 52° 2’ N. and 33° 18’ W; 
long., as pearly as possible half-way 
across, and the respective vessels 
steered away for America and Ire- 
land. After six miles had run out 
the cable snapped, and on the fol- 
lowing day, the 27th, a fresh at- 
tempt was made; but after a run of 
forty-two miles, the continuity of 
the current showed the cable to be 
defective, and the Agamemnon and 
Niagara had again to meet and re- 
commence their labour. The start 
on the 28th was equally or more 
unsuccessful, for after a run of 142 
miles on that day, the cable sud- 
denly snapped at the stern of the 
British ship. About 200 miles of 
cable had thus been lost, in addi- 
tion to the 380 miles sacrificed in 
1857. The expedition rendezvoused 
in Ireland, and sailed again in Jaly 
to make a final, and, this time, suc- 
cessful attempt. On the 29th July 
the ends were connected, lowered 
to the bottom, and seven days after- 
wards (5th August) the Agamemnon 
and Niagara landed their respec- 
tive ends, the one in Newfoundland 
and the other in Ireland. The 
sailors and engineers , had . done 
their work; it only remained to be 
seen whether the electricians were 
right in attempting so long a circuit 
as 2100 miles in one stride; and 
alas! whilst the cable was running 
out from the ships, the instruments 
which were testing it were already 
indicating a deficiency of electrical 
current, and only too plainly warn- 
ed them that that telegraphic cable 
would soon be an inert mass at the 
bottom of the sea. From the 5th 
August to the lst September, spas- 
modic telegraphic signals were oc- 
casionally passed to and fro, just 
enough to say that it had been 
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done; but at the end of that time 
all hope was at an end, and a cable 
worth £365,000 sterling was lost. 
Nothing could be more liberal than 
the support given to this company 
(The Atlantic Telegraph) by the 
Governments of Great Britain and 
America. No doubt the influential 
ersonages who had become share- 
holders and participators in the un- 
dertaking, would have at all times 
secured official «ir nenth, yet, apart 
from all personal interest, every one 
in the two countries felt that it was 
a matter of the most ‘vital import- 
ance to connect brethren separated 
by an ocean of water; and that not 
only our own commercial, political, 
and social interests called for every 
effort to be made in furtherance of 
such an object, bat that the in- 
terests of humanity and the hap- 
piness of all mankind were in- 
volved in this connection of the 
Protestant freemen of the Old and 
New World; and they were right. 
All honour to those who promoted 
that enterprise from such motives! 
and never has half a million been 
spent to better purpose, or in a 
nobler cause. 

The questions which the laying 
down of that cable has solved are 
endless in number, and ‘they afford 
us certain data upon which to cal- 
culate future undertakings. Neither 
the depth nor breadth of an ocean 
offers any insurmountable difficulty 
in placing telegraphic cables; the 
nautical obstacles have resolved 
themselves into mere ordinary risks, 
since the stormiest region in the 
world has thus been spanned in a 
week. On the other hand, there was 
much for electricians and telegraph- 
ists to ponder over, and it does appear 
to us as if they had not sufficiently 
heeded the warning voices of those 
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who in America as well as in Eng- 
land had confidently stated, as 

tical men working electric tele. 
graphs on shore, that it would be 
impossible to send such a current 
through one circuit of 2000 miles, 
so as to make it in any respect com- 
mercially remunerative or _practi- 
cally useful;* and we think that, 
having ascertained the depth of the 
Atlantic—ascertained that its waters 
might easily be sounded—the publie 
should have been: patient, urged 
upon the Governments of Britain 
and America thorough surveys of 
the North Atlantic from 65° N. to 
the tropic, and then looked to those 
stepping-stones which a beneficent 
Providence has placed across it in 
Madeira and the Azores on the 
south, and Iceland and Greenland 
on the north. However, one thing 
is certain; the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company had the hearty support 
of the public, and no one has up- 
braided them even for precipitancy 
or rashness ; and we trust they will 
bear that in mind when others step 
forward to solve the problem. 

The check given to enterprise in 
oceanic telegraphy by the failure 
of 1858, was still further con- 
firmed by the ill-success attend- 
ing the efforts made in 1859 to con 


nect India with Alexandria by what 


is known as the Red Sea Telegraph. 
The public looked to the result 
rather than to the causes; they 
found so much capital sunk; and 
although a certain interest was 
guaranteed by the Government, still 
the enterprise was a failure in a 
commercial point of view, and capi- 
talists buttoned up their pockets, 
determined to eye with more than 
ordinary suspicion farther projects 
of a like character. But the fact 
was, that these failures to” pass 





* Amongst other opinions bearing upon this point, we find one'in Shaffner’s Tele- 
graph Companion, in which that able practical telegraphist says: “ It is a settled fact 
that a galvanic current is arrested in its transit through a long submarine or subter- 


ranean wire ; this is now called retardation. 


I will not say that a galvanic or mag- 


netic electrical current can never be sent from Newfoundland to Ireland; but I do 
say that, with the present discoveries of science, I do not believe it practicable for 
telegraphic service.” This was written in February 1855; and @ comparison of 
that statement with the able reports of Mr. Varley and Mr. Henley in 1858 upon 
the lost cable willbe found curious and instructive. 
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electrical currents across ocean 
depths arose from a simple mecha- 
nical deficiency, which had _ been 
overlooked in consequence of elec- 
tricians and engineers having exer- 
cised all their skill and ingenuity 
to meet other supposed obstacles, 
which indeed, upon being grappled 
with, resolved themselves into mere 
bugbears. They, in short, paid less 
heed to the perfect insulation of 
their conducting wires than they 
should have done, and, like our sea- 
men in their early attempts to 
souod the ocean, they made their 
lines too strong and too heavy, in 
anticipation of finding great diffi- 
culty in running them out from 
their ships. ‘The copper wire con- 
ductors . were covered with gutta- 
percha, and the whole overlaid with 
iron or steel wire wrappings. This 
doubtless gave considerable strength 
to the cables, and justified the en- 
gineers employed in laying them 
down in applying considerable 
power in the shape of ‘brakes,’ so 
as to prevent it running out too 
freely from the vessels, and to eco- 
nomise a material, every mile of 
which was a man’s fortune. 
consequence was, that the cables, 
by no means perfect in their insu- 
lation in the first place, became 
strained rather than ruptared, and 
the moment there was a fissure or 
outlet formed, however minute, for 
the escape of the electrical current 
through the gutta-percha, a rapid 
action set up between the iron on 
the surface and the copper within. 
The mere contact or close proximity 
of iron and copper in sea-water has 
been long known to create active 
galvanic action; what must it be 
when that action was stimulated by 
such a perfect Leyden jar as a 
telegraphic cable? That such an 
action did take place, that the dam- 
age was progressive, though rapid, 


we have ample testimony in the 


fact, that both across the Atlantic 
and down the Red Sea electrical 
currents were sent for a short period, 
and that in a subsequent examina- 
tion of portions of the latter cable, 
holes have been found in the gutta- 
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percha of considerable size, sup- 
posed to have originally been mi- 
mute flaws enlarged by the escape 
through them of the electrical cur- 
rents forced along the copper wires 
from the various stations. We 
think the sup strength given 
by the exterior coating of iron 
led to the fatal error of attempt- 
ing to lay down these cables with 
considerable strain and tension, and 
induced companies or individuals 
to economise material by the ap- 
plication of brakes, when the line 
ought to have been allowed to run 
very freely from vessels of great 
power and speed; and, moreover, 
we think our naval surveyors on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and espe- 
cially the great American authority, 
Captain Maury, have jumped too 
hastily to a conclusion, which ap- 
pears to have been accepted by our 
core companies, that the bot- 
tom of the sea is so much more 
level than the rest of the crust of 
our earth, and have treated these 
cables as if they were always run- 
ning down upon plateaus, instead 
of their spanning submarine val- 
leys, ridges, dykes, and ravines, 
such a8 we meet everywhere up- 
on the earth we inhabit. To try 
and convey an idea of what has 
been done, and what we mean, let 
us suppose that, upon the exterior 
surface of the atmosphere of our 
globe, there were certain people who 
dwelt in aerial ships or balloons, and 
that, desirous of knowing what 
was beneath their keels, they drop- 
ped down fine lines with hea 

weights attached, and succeeded, 
epite of currents of air, winds, and 
suchlike, in striking the earth in 
about eight places between Hdin- 
burgh and the Land's End, thereby 
measuring the depth of the super- 
incumbent element, but never get- 
ting a vertical measurement nearer 
than within perhaps half a mile,— 
about the height of our Derbyshire 
hills. How unlikely that the plum- 
met would light exactly upon the 
summit of Snowdon, or the culmi- 
nating peak of the Yorkshire hills, 
or strike the centre of the bed of the 
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Thames or the Bedford level, to de- 
tect in a measurement whose constant 
error was so very great, that there 
were variations in depths of 160 
fathoms between the Devonian and 
Cumbrian hills — that there was a 
break in the Pennine range through 
which our Liverpool and Leeds 
canal is conducted; or that the 
plummet, striking in the valley of 
the Severn, would indicate any 
perceptible difference between the 
depth of air above Worcestershire, 
and that over the Lincolnshire fens. 
How we, who are really in the 
secret of the inequalities of the 
British empire, would smile if we 
heard those aerial navigators, theo- 
rising upon their few soundings, 
and roundly asserting that we 
were a mere mound or shoal rising 
from the greater depths of the 
Atlantic about Cornwall, preserv- 
ing a uniform surface for the curve 
of five hundred miles over which 
they had sounded. Fancy what val- 
leys, hollows, rivers, ridges, and 
hills, their telegraphic cable would 
have to. span, if those individu- 
als tried to run one from that 
same Land’s End through Corn- 
wall, Devon, Somerset, Glo’ster, 
Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, 
York, Northumberland, and across 
the Cheviots to Arthur’s Seat! How 
the engineers would put on the 
brakes, when to their -horror, they 
found the ten per cent of stray line 
running out too fast! How the aerial 
ship would press on to insure carry- 
ing the end from one terminus to the 
Other! and the consequence would 
be, that instead of the cable finding 
its place fairly along the surface of 
England, resting everywhere, it 
would span many an inequality, 
hang cutting and fretting over many 
a cliff, and only require a few short 
days to strain and give way. Now, 
this is just what has occurred, we 
believe, with most of our oceanic 
telegraphic lines; and it appears to 
us that in future attempts the fol- 
lowing conditions should be care- 
_ fully borne in mind: That the prin- 

cipal strength of the cable should 
Jie in the conductors; that the per- 
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fect insulation of the conductors 
be insured at the highest known 
temperature of the sea, and that 
the lines be made only sufficiently 
heavy to sink, or, if necessary, that 
weights be connected to such lines, 
upon the same principle as the 
sounding apparatas is fitted; last 
ly, that abundant scope in length be 
allowed, to insure the line cover- 
ing all the. inequalities of the bot 
tom. Kither this light line should 
be .thrown across the Atlantic in 
the first place, to be followed an- 
nually by others, until we have sof 
ficient for all telegraphic purposes; 
or else we must go to the other ex- 
treme, and construct something ag 
strong as copper, india - rubber, 
gutta-percha, and hemp or iron can 
be manufactured into, and then, 

main strength and stupidity, try to 
drag it across the Atlantic in spite 
of its submarine cliffs, hills, and 
ravines. For our part, we think the 
light line the simplest, the most 
economical, and the least likely to 
fail in the present condition of our 
knowledge of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Just as these conclusions, derived 
from the bitter school of experi- 
ence, are arrived at, an appeal is 
made to our faith ; and we are asked 
to test them under conditions which 
appear in every way fair and pro- 
mising. The new proposition con- 
sists in an endeavour to establish 
Transatlantic telegraphic commuti- 
cation by a series of short stages 
instead of the lopg route of 2100 
miles which was first attempted ; 
or, in other terms, instead of carry- 
ing a cable from Ireland to Ame- 
rica in one length, to divide it 
into four parts, to go first to the 
Faroe Isles, then to Iceland, then 
to Greenland, and lastly to Ame 
rica—an ingenious mode of evading 
many of the difficulties and risk of 
Transatlantic telegraphy, for which 
we are mainly indebted to an in- 
telligent American gentleman, Ool- 
onel T. P. Shaffaer. 

The early history of this project 
deserves some notice, and serves 
to show how much __pertinacity, 
founded upon strong convictions, 
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combined with great energy, can 


achieve. We do not know that 
Colonel Shaffer claims this north- 
about route as the original dis- 
coverer of the idea ; but, at any rate, 
it is very certain that’ he was one of 
the first to think of the possibility 
of such a line for Transatlantic tele- 
graphy, and to urge it upon the at- 
tention of his countrymen. His 
career appears to partake of the 
usual checkered features common 
to men of note in the United States ; 
and it- need not startle us, who see 
Mr. Lincoln about to ascend the 
presidential throne at Washing- 
ton, after having in his day toiled 
as a simple labouring man, when 
Colonel Shaffner comes to us, 
and says, “I will show you how 
to span the Atlantic with tele- 
graphic cables that shall do their 
work,” and does not deny that, 
in his youth, he worked in the wil- 
dergess of the far west, and as faith- 
fally did his duty with strong hand 
and arm in conquering the forest to 
civilisation, as he is now willing 
to devote head and will to con- 
nect, with electric sympathies, the 
brethren of the Old and New World, 
in spite of Atlantic waters. From 
those backwoods 
ward, educated himself, qualified 
for the bar, as many Americans do, 
and, early entering the field a can- 
didate for literary fame, figures in 
1844 as Secretary of the Kentucky 
Historical Society, and of the Home 
and Foreign Methodist Mission. 
About this time he became ena- 
moured of telegraphy, and having 
mastered the subject, appears sud- 
denly as the pioneer of electric 
telegraph in those western States 
where he had laboured in his 
youth ; and it is enongh to say, 
that under his energetic guidance 
the telegraphic wire soon connect- 

Missouri with Kentucky and 
Tennessee on the east, and New 
Orleans on the south. By 1850 his 
name stood high as one of the first 
telegraphic engineers of the United 
States; and it must be remem- 
bered that the science of telegraphy 
is far more advanced in a practical 
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point of view amongst our American 
cousins than on this side of the 
Atlantic, and that many of the diffi- 
culties which are to the present day 
looked upon with alarm by Euro- 
pean telegraphists — such as electrical 
storms, aurora borealis, sleet and 
snow - storms, hostilities of savages 
and destruction of property — have 
ever had to be encountered in 
America. And it was in mastering 
such difficulties that our American 
engineer won his spurs. Yet the 
field was not sufficient for the 
genius of the man ; and he tells the 
English committee appointed to 
inquire into his project, that as 
early as 1849 he pondered upon the 
best means of spanning the waste 
of water which separates his country 
from Europe. It was natural that 
he who had struggled through the 
wild _ prairie - lands reaching from 
the Mississippi away to the confines 
of civilisation — who saw nothing 
insurmountable in the obstacles 
raised by nature or red Indians to 
the establishment of telegraphy in 
one direction — should have lightly 
estimated the barriers which were 
to prevent his carrying a tele- 
graphic wire from America to Eu- 
rope. He had not then, perha 

had the bitter experience of do- 
ing battle with British Bumble- 
dom, vested interests, and preju- 
dices. He might have held cheap 
the difficulties of running a wire 
across @ rolling prairie, swept by 
snow-storm, or traversed only by sav- 
ages ; he might have smiled at being 
told to cut his way through the vir- 
gin forests of Kansas ; but we dare- 
say he would rather now undertake 
either, so far as mental and physical 
labour is concerned, than pledge 
himself by reason or argument to 
convince civilised men against their 
will and interests, that the icebergs 
and auroras of the north have not 
any especial mission to disturb a 
telegraphic wire laid down upon 
the route he pro We can 
easily fancy what an upbill task 
his has been; and the history of 
his straggles against disappoint- 
ment, misconstruction, and injustice 








would be curious, instructive, and 
cheering to those of our day, who, 
with faith in the promptings of 
their own genius and reason, do 
battle on behalf of human progress 
with the hard vain world’s supposed 
knowledge. This, however, we do 
know, that no sooner did Lieuts. 
Berryman and Lee, of the United 
States navy, carry a line of assured 
soundings into and across the 
Atlantic valley, than Col. Shaffner 
quits the scene of his labours in the 
valley of the Mississippi, and pro- 
ceeds to Copenhagen, to interest the 
Danish king in the employment of 
his northern colonies as stepping- 
stones for Transatlantic telegraphy. 
He does not appear to have had 
any difficulty in convincing the 
Scandinavians of the feasibility 
of his plans; and they who had 
most practical experience of the 
character of those polar seas — as 
the waters around Iceland are 
sometimes improperly styled — saw 
nothing rash or unreasonable in 
Colonel Shaffoer’s project. Whilst, 
therefore, England and the United 
States: were making preparations 
for their great headlong effort upon 
the direct line, Frederick VIL, 
‘‘by the grace of God, King of 
Denmark, of the Vandals and the 
Goths,” granted, on the 16th Au- 
gust 1854, the following conces- 
sion to the American engineer, 
with the right to transfer the said 
concession to any individual or 
company. The concession runs as 
follows: — That Colonel Shaffoer 
was to construct a line from Ame- 
rica to Copenhagen, through the 
Danish territories of Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Faroes: that land 
should be made over to him on 
those territories for the purposes re- 
quired, such as telegraphic stations, 
¢., upon certain conditions: that 
Colonel Shaffoer was to complete 
the line in ten years, or expend at 
least £10,000 sterling upon it with- 
in three years, under a penalty of 
either forfeiting the concession, or 
paying a fine equal to the said sum. 
The Danish Government secured to 
itself certain petty advantages con- 
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nected .with the transmission of. 


messages to or from Co 

through Europe, and stipulated for 
the free transmission of three hun- 
dred words per month by the North 
Atlantic telegraph ; and as a set-off, 
secured the concession to the Ame- 
rican, or his representatives, for one 
hundred years, giving him the pre- 
ference, at the expiration of that 
period, of a renewal of the grant 
against all other competitors. ol- 
onel Shaffver was guaranteed the 
exclusive privilege of using the said 
route for Transatlantic telegraph, 
and Frederick VII. pledged himself, 
that when the communication wag 
effected, the cable should be used for 
the transmission of despatches (pro- 
vided not dangerous to the Danish 
State or the common weal) to and 
from all nations impartially and 
unhindered, and that he would be- 
stow all care, vigilance, and means 


to insure the free use of the gai 


telegraphic line. Finally, by article 
eleven of the royal grant, it was 
conceded, “ That whenever it shall 
be deemed ‘necessary or desirable to 
carry the said telegraph line in an- 
other direction than the one origin- 
ally stipulated for, or that the same 
shall branch out in such a way that 
Copenhagen will not longer remain 
the only ending point of the said 
telegraph line, the said Colonel T. P. 
Shaffaer may then expect the per- 
mission if he shall agree with 

Danish Government about the way, 
means, and time for the completion 
and execution of such a proposi- 
tion.’ The Russian war, and. the 
sanguine feelings awakened in Great 
Britain touching the perfect practi- 
cability of the direct telegraph route 
from Ireland to Newfoundland, 
prevented the gallant colonel’s plana 
receiving the support it deserved; 
he appears, however, to have found 
a few friends who -gave him some 
encouragement ; and, at any rate, 
firmly convinced of the soundness 
of his views — that the retardation 
of the electric force, upon the long 
and direct route, would eventually 
prove the necessity far shorter cit- 
cuits, and cause the adoption by 
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Great Britain of the route he had 
secured—he confidently and _pa- 
tiently awaited the issue, and in 
the mean time proceeded to advocate 
his scheme, and seek the support of 
European powers, such as Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, and France. 

The Czar Nicholas inquired into 
the plans of Colonel Shaffoer, and 
expressed in forcible language his 
admiration for the boldness and 
originality of the scheme, and as- 
serted his faith in its perfect practi- 
cability. At war with Western 
Europe, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the Russian potentate 
would be able to do more than offer 
kindly encouragement, and a pro- 
mise to concede certain rights in 
connecting the telegraph cable with 
St. Petersburg. Further than this, 
the Czar promised that none but 
Colonel Shaffoer’s representatives 
should have the concession of tele- 
graphic cables through Siberia to 
America and the United States; 
for he acknowledged that such a 
route could never be commercially 
remunerative, and that if it was 
sought by others, it was merely with 
a view to frighten capitalists cff 
the real route to America.* The 
Czar decided upon using the tele- 
graph within. his dominions as a 
strictly government undertaking, 
and the scheme of a commercial 
telegraph round the world must ne- 
cessarily be postponed. The conces- 
sion of exclusive rights and _privi- 
leges by the court of Sweden and 
Norway was acquired in 1855; but 
Colonel Shaffner, although he re- 
ceived every consideration and en- 
couragement at the hands of the 
Emperor of the French, found the 
attention of the ruler and people of 
that nation too much engrossed in 
‘the war with Russia to enter heart- 
ily into the question of Transatlantic 
telegraphs ; although there is now 
every reason to believe that France 
is most anxious to promote such an 
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aoe We will not pause 
to relate how misconstruction and 
slander naturally dogged the steps 
of the enterprising American—it 
was even said that his interviews 
with the Czar Nicholas were for the 
pepe of submitting a plan for 
lowing up the Allied fleets with 
infernal machines!—in short, no- 
thing was too bad for such an enthu- 
siast. Stranger still, it appears from 
official documents before us, th@t he 
had to fight hard to prevent other dis- 
interested individuals from knock- 
ing his grant upon the head, and 
undertaking the project themselves, 
And amongst the Washington State 
Papers we find in a long and able 
memorial laid before Congress May 
1858, convincing proof of his having 
almost foretold the failure of the 
direct line then about to be laid 
down and a stong protest against 
the treatment he had received. 
Hardly had the direct telegraphic 
line across the Atlantic failed, when 
Colonel Shaffner commenced to 
teke another important step in the 
execution of his project,— that of 
personally exploring the intended 
route by Greenland and Iceland. 
Hitherto he had been arguing 
from the data farnished by travel- 
lers and seamen whose observations 
were not, of course, immediately 
directed to the object he had in 
view. He saw good grounds for 
his opinions; he felt convinced 
that he was right in looking upon. 
the ice of Labrador and Greenland 
as having nothing more to do with 
the safety of a cable laid — the 
bed of the sea in latitude 60° N., than 
the heavy westerly seas of 45° N. 
had with the repose of the. lost 
cable between Valentia and New- 
foundland ; he could see no reason 
why the region-of volcanic activit; 
about South Iceland should or cou 
not be avoided; he did not know 
any good reason why the aurora 
borealis, or other electrical condi- 





* The distance for a telegraphic message to travel from St. Petersburg vid the 
Amour, Aleutian Isles, Sitka and San Francisco, to New York, would be about 
fifteen thousand miles; whereas, by the Transatlantic route, it wo.ld be only four 


thousand five hundred miles, 








tion of the atmosphere on the route 
he proposed, should be so mach more 
troublesome to telegraphy than in 
similar latitudes of Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia or America. e could 
find no good grounds for the asser- 
tion that Providence we — ~» 
especial submarine tele ic pla- 
ten fo favor of = Ante Tele- 
ompany, and placed irregular 
Ssakdinys: Y peoloenid depths, and 
stron® currents, as well as all the 
before-mentioned obstacles, in the 
way of any other company which 
should attempt to cross that valley 
of water. Yet Colonel Shaffner, 
whenever he advocated his new 
project, had been met by all these 
many more equally plausible 
Objections. There was but one way 
of meeting them,—that was, to go 
himself and examine and test the 
bugbears. But what was a single- 
handed individual to do? Who 
would help a Kentucky engineer to 
solve these questions? Who would 
give him a ship, sailors, and means? 

Men shook their heads, and 
smiled : he was a rash adventurer. He 
might have replied, and Americans 
might have remembered, that Co- 
lambus was nothing more. But they 
did not, and left their countryman 
to work out his object almost single- 
handed. .At the sacrifice of all his 
private property and such funds as 
his credit ,could raise, he chartered 
a small sailing bark of 197 tons, 
embarked his wife and all his house- 
hold gods; and, in spite of the sad 
forebodings of his friends, as well as 
the sneers of high authorities, put 
forth from Boston, on the 29th of 
August 1859, to sail over that sup- 
posed ice-infested track, beneath 
which he hoped one day to see the 
electric current flashing intelligence 
between Europe and his native 
country. 

After an interesting and success- 
fal voyage, the earnest American 
reached London in November 1859, 
and having communicated his in- 
telligence to several friends, funds 
were found to secure an under- 
taking which his cursory sufvey 
fally proved to possess such remark- 
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able advantages. Colonel Shaffner 
is next heard of at Cope . 
where, on the 20th December 1859; 
he, in a letter to the Minister of 
Finance, states that, although he 
had already spent more than the 
£11,000 stipulated in the conces- 
sion within the three first years, 
nevertheless, rather than raise any 
doubt of his good faith, or the sin- 
cerity of his convictions as to the 
eventual establishment of a North 
Atlantic telegraph, that he: would, 
if time were given him: until 20th 
March 1860, pay down a 
sum of 100,000 Danish dollars. To 
this proposal the Danish govern. 
ment agreed, and subsequently, with 
great liberality, on the 16th Fe 
bruary 1860, pledged itself that if, 
upon further survey, “the enter. 
prise, on account of physical diffi. 
culties, be found impracticable,” the 
said 100,000 dollars should be re- 
funded ; and a year was given in 
order that a careful survey might be 
made for the purpose of testing the 
practicability of the route, and to 
see whether the volcanoes, ice-fields, 
auroras, and the nature of the bot- 
tom of the North Atlantic, were 
really the insurmountable obstacles 
that some people declared them to be. 
It will be remembered that, when 
the concession for the North At 
lantic telegraph route was first ob- 
tained from Denmark, Shaffaer’s 
principal idea was to connect all 
Europe, as well as England, with 
America; and when the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company (direct) entered 
the field, he natarally had to look 
to Europe alone as his clients. But 
when that company had failed to sup- 
ply the British mercantile interest 
with the means of communication, 
it was natural that Colonel Shaffoer 
and his associates should appeal to 
the public of the United Kingdom 
for their support; and they there- 
fore proposed, instead of carrying 
the cable from the Faroes to Nor- 
way, and thence to Denmark, that 
they should take it through Scot 
land so as to give us the advantage 
of the telegraph without sending 
all our communications to Copen- 
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1860, Colonel Shaffner applied to simple nonsense to suppose. that 


the Danish Ministry for the right of 
so diverting his line when estab- 
lished, and in an official Danish 
letter from the Minister of Finance 
we read as follows: That, on the 
payment of the 100,000 dollars cau- 
tion-money, he undertakes to move 
his Majesty the King of Denmark 
to modify the royal grant to this 
extent, “‘that instead of the tele- 
ph line being conducted from the 
aed directly over Norway and 
Sweden to Copenhagen, it will be 
rmitted fo Colonel Shaffner, or 
is company, to conduct a line from 
the Faroes to Scotland, Shetlands, 
or Orkneys, on condition that the 
said line continues on to Jutland in 
Denmark.” But to this very ra- 
tional improvement in the original 
concession, the Danish Minister 
of Finance has tacked on a post- 
script which exhibits too much 
of the cloven hoof of monopoly. 
It runs as follows:—* The line 
from the Faroe Isles to Scotland 
to be only used for correspondence 
between North America on the one 
-side, and Great Britain and Ire- 
land on the other side; conse- 
quently, not for the correspondence 
between North America and the 
continent of © Europe, that corre- 
spondence being exclusively reserv- 
ed to the line conducted to Den- 
mark !” 

Now the honest Danes have ex- 
hibited a great deal too much liber- 
ality in the other terms of the con- 
cession for us to suppose that they 
really are in earnest in a desire to 
monopolise, for the benefit of certain 
Danish telegraphic lines, all the mes- 
sages sent via Scotland, for every 
part of Europe; or that all Euro- 
pean messages for America must 


ees 


such an arrangement would be 
heeded by the public, supposing the 
telegraph was really at work; and 
the sooner, therefore, the Danish 
Minister of Finance erases that 
clause the better.. It will redound 
to his credit, perme the disinterest- 
edness of the Court of Copenhagen, 
and, remove a mare’s nest out of 
the way of obstructionists, who are 
ever ready to magnify a simple de- 
sire to benefit native enterprise into 
some deep-laid political scheme on 
the part of that worthy monarch 
Frederick VII, King of the Goths 
and Vandals. , 

In the winter of 1859 our Ame- 
rican seems to have addressed. him- 
self to by no means the smallest 
of the obstacles which lay between 
him and the realisation of his long 
aspiration ;* and this was to per- 
suade the British public that the 
groove they had been led into in 
supporting the direct route was an 
error, in the present condition of 
our knowledge touching electricity 
and telegraphic wires. 

Hi, diddle-diddle! what a tempest 
there was immediately. Here was a 
Yankee. backwoodsman, a colonel 
forsooth, come to teach us how to 
convey the electric telegraph across 
the Atlantic! Trip him up, whis- 
pered Vested Interests. Pile up vol- 
canoes, icebergs, and ice-fields, on 
his pro route, muttered Preja- 
dice. e is going upon a_ polar 
expedition with a telegraphic wire, 
and about to hand us over, body 
and soul, to the mercy of Europe, 
exclaimed Ignorance. Faney the 
foolish man contemplating the pos- 
sibility of maintaining electric tele- 
graphs amongst those wild Iceland- 
ers,t those dreadful Esquimaux, 





* As a practical nation, we like to see a man put his purse as well as his labour 


into an enterprise, as a proof of sincerity. 


We have seen an official notarial certi- 


ficate, showing that Colonel Shaffner has sunk no less than 106,281 dollars in pro- 
moting the North-about Telegraph; aud this exclusive of the 100,000 dollars fine, 


paid in 1860. 


+ In the examination of Colonel Shaffner by an especial committee appointed by 
our Ministry in March 1860, the question was actually put, whether the Icelanders 
were really civilised; and this of a people whose literature dates back centuries 


before our own! 
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and Hecla, and Geyser, and all those 
horrors poor Dr. Kane told us of in 
his charming book, shrieked the 
Dame Partingtons. All this, and 


much more, was said; but in spite 


of all, the project worked its way 
uietly into public attention, and 
colonel Shaffner had more than 
one opportunity given him of mak- 
ing known the results of his explor- 
ations during the autumn in 1859. 
He told how, detained by private 
opposition and public indifference 
in America, he had with difficulty 
sailed from Boston, in the tiny 
bark Wiman, in the month of 
August, to visit Labrador, Green- 
land, and Iceland, at. perhaps the 
most tempestuous season of the 
ear; how wise men shook their 
eads, and foretold a sad fate for 
him and his a amongst 
the icebergs and floes which they 
all knew would lie in the track of 
the gallant adventurers, He showed 
how he reached Hamilton’s Inlet 
on the coast of Labrador, and ascer- 
tained that it was well fitted as the 
spot for establishing the American 
terminus of his cable; that the dis- 
charge of water from the region 
drained by this inlet sent such a 
current to seaward, that the natives 
and fishermen dwelling at its en- 
trance had never seen icebergs enter 
the inlet, or ground across its en- 
trance. Crossing from this place to 
Greenland, he found that the deepest 
water was about 2090 fathoms, and 
although icebergs were frequently 
seen, no field-ice whatever was met 
between Hamilton's Inlet and Ja- 
lianshaab, a Danish settlement on 
the west coast of Greenland, and 


‘not very distant from Oape Fare- 


well: this, it must be remem- 
bered, was in the end of Septem- 
ber. The exploration of Green- 
land in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Farewell was, equally satisfactory, 
and ,in the month of October 
there’ was no field-ice seen on - the 
east side of Greenland up as high 
as lat. 61° N. The soundings across 


’ to Iceland indicated that on this, the 


longest sea-stretch upon the route, 
the depth of the sea would be less 


than on the Labrador length, the 
soundings being only 1500 fathoms 
in the deepest place; and, better 
still, the arctic or Spitzbergen, car- 
rent, which was supposed to run 0 
ston. — weer Iceland and 
reenland, was ti 

and that only to “a ps0 a. ‘eptt 
from the surface. Between Iceland 
and Scotland there were really no 
me difficulties whatever. The 
volcanic activity was confined to 
the southern shores; and the Ice- 
landers assured Oolonel Shaffoer 
that the cable could be carried 
northward of all such  disturb- 
ances—-the landing on -either side 
of the island could be so arranged 
as to be secure from ice action, 
during summer and winter: in- 
deed, the natives asserted, 

the -testimony of the oldest inhabit- 
ant—an authority usually considered 
conclusive by our countrymen—that 
the sea never became frozen aloo 
the southern shores of Iceland, a 
that the south-east coast was only 
occasionally visited by drift-ice dar- 
ing a long prevalence of northerly 
gales. So far as the Faroes were 
concerned, the only apparent diff-. 
culty lay in the strength of the Gulf 
Stream; but the small maximum 
depth of water, never exceeding 800 
fathoms on the other side of those 
islands, rendered that obstacle very 
insignificant. Such was his report 
upon the physical difficulties in- 
volved in the route proposed. Of 
course, it was considered an ex 

statement, and there was but one 
way of resolving the doubts which 
still held their ground in the 
minds of those ple who are 
haunted by the hobgoblin stories of 
arctic navigators, and who persist 
in confounding the-state of the seas 
in lat. 74° N. with those of 60° N. 
Arctic authorities were appealed ta: 
they had none of them, in their 
wanderings in those regions, ever 
taken the question of ice-action 
upon telegraphic cables into consi- 
deration, for the very good reason 
that the question not then 
arisen. They ranged themselves 
into two parties; one maintain- 
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ing that icebergs would certainly 
pick up any cable placed in their 
path ; and that the ice - fields, al- 
though they do spare shells, weeds, 
and corallines, would infallibly bear 
especial malice to the poor telegra- 
phic wires, even if they were laid in 
deep coves, or between hard reefs of 
rock. Another strong arctic party 
held exactly opposite opinions, and 
readily endorsed the ingenious sug- 
gestion of the American telegra- 
phic engineer—that to insure safety 
to a cable or wire in ice-infected re- 
gions, there was one sovereign rule, 
just to lay it down in the deepest 
water-channel that could be found, 
because the shallows on either side 
must infallibly stop all ice, cause it 
to ground, and hold it fast until its 
thickness was so reduced that it 
must float off and over that shallow ; 
and, as @ natural consequence, when 
that ice ceased to touch the ground 
in a shallow place, it must float 
harmlessly over the deep spots in 
which lay a cable half an inch thick. 
However, it was the old story of 
the Franklin expedition over again ; 
and we might have been pottering 
over the question until to-day, but 
that, on the 15th May last, the Pre- 
mier was indaced to grant an audi- 
‘ence to an influential deputetion, 
headed by the Right Hon. Milner 
Gibson and four other members of 
the lower House, to solicit the 
assistance of our Government in 
making the necessary official survey 
of the proposed north - about route. 
To the honour of Lord Palmerston 
be it said, that he appeared fully to 
appreciate the practicability of the 
route, as well as the telegraphic ad- 
vantages in a commercial point of 
view ; and the Admiralty were soon 
directed to send the necessary ex- 
pedition for the formal official sur- 
vey of the route. The Royal Geo- 

aphical Society at the same time 
ent its aid, under the able direction 
of the Presidents, Earl de Grey and 
Sir Roderick Murchison, and the 
Secretary, Dr. Norton Shaw. Public 
sympathy and interest were fairly 
enlisted ; and although a dog-in-the- 
Manger attempt was made by par- 
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ties interested jn the old direct 
route to’ throw impediments in the 
way, it utterly failed, because all 
men who looked alone to the solu- 
tion of the difficulty of how the 
Atlantic was to be spanned by a 
telegraphic cable, felt that those 
connected with the Direct Atlantic 
Cable would be much better em- 
ployed in carrying out what they 
declared to be a practical scheme, 
than in merely snarling at others 
who were labouring for the common 
weal, To give an instance of this 
ill-conditioned spirit, and to show 
what opposition was thrown in the 
way of the north-about route, we 
need only quote one case. It ap- 
pears that as early as 15th April 
1854, the New York, Newfound- 
land, and Telegraph Company se- 
cured, and subsequently over 
to the Direct Atlantic ——_ 
Company, the sole and exclusive 
right, for fifty years, to work tele- 
grapbs on all the shores of New- 
foundland, its dependencies, and all 
the coast of Labrador and adjacent 
isles; and this they held under the 
sign-manual of T. Kent, Colonial 
Secretary for Newfoundland. Now 
was the time to use it. They de- 
clared that the north - about route 
was a fallacy, that no cable could 
stand if laid on the bottom any- 
where north of their pet corner, 
Trinity Bay j yet — and it makes 
one’s bl boil with indignation 
as we write it— they proclaimed 
the above exclusive right as an 
impediment to establishment 
of direct communication between 
Britain and her noble colony of the 
Canadas by the route proposed by 
Shaffner. A fig for their objection ! 
but the animus, the inconsistency, 
and disingenuous selfishness of 
those who would use such a right, 
if they had it in their power, - 
stop a great enterprise of nation 
importance, is rn the less de- 
plorable; and it is our duty to de- 
nounce emphatically such a course 
of opposition. 

e See om selected, for the 
duty of surveying and reporting 
upon the siopeted north - about 
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route, Captain Sir Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock, LL.D., an officer whose re- 
cent long experience of ten years 
in the navigation of the arctic seas 
rendered him singularly fitted to 
command such an expedition. He 
was not merely an excellent sailor 
and cool leader under all the trials 
of ice-work, but he was likewise a 
highly scientific officer, and known 
for liis researches in the natural 
history and geology of the arctic 
zone. Sir Leopold M‘Clintock was 
given a paddle-wheel corvette, and 
supplied with all the necessary 
sounding-gear, and every assistance 
that the Hydrographic Department 
of the Admiralty thought likely to 
be necessary. On the part of the 
ublic, the Fox, formerly employed 
in the successful search for the re- 
mains of the Franklin Expedition, 
was purchased by Mr. Croskey, and 
the services of Captain Allen Young, 
an officer of our mercantile marine 
who was well known for distin- 
guished labours under M‘Clintock 
in 1857, 1858, 1859, were secured. 
Dr. Rae, a gentleman whose name 
is now a household word as an 
intrepid arctic explorer, likewise 
volunteered to join the Fox, and 
take charge of the overland explora- 
tions in Iceland and Greenland. 
Whilst Col. Shaffner, on behalf of 
the projected company, and two de- 
legates on the part of the Danish 
Government, Lieutenant Th. Von 
Zeilau, and Arulgotr Olafsson, a 
member of the Icelandic Diet, were 
likewise sent to report upon the 
route. Last, But not least, under 
Captain Allen Young, our Admiralty 
lent an excellent and zealous sur- 
veyor, Mr. J., E. Davis, Master, 
Royal Navy. In_ short, nothing 
was spared to render these two ex- 
peditions perfect, and to insure 
that their result should be decisive. 
Captain Sir L. M‘Clintock sailed 
on July ist, and Captain Allen 
Young on July 18th, 1859. They 


both returned in November, sadly 
battered by the tempests of the 
past autumn, but in all other re- 

ts safe and sound, to report, as 
we will show in detail, that they 
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considered the Transatlantic . Tele 
graph Route wa Greenland and Ice. 
nd perfectly practicable ! 

Sir Leopold. M‘Clintock under. 
took the sounding of the deep sea 
throughout the ronte, and a tial 
investigation of the coast of ote 
dor about Hamilton Inlet. Between 
the Shetlands and Faroes, where the 
chart led him to expect to find 680 
fathoms water, there was only 254 
fathoms. From the Faroes he 
steered for Ingolfs-Holde, an inlet 
on the south east coast of Iceland; 
“the depth was generally less than 
300 fathoms ;”’ near Ingolfs- Holde 
the bottom was irregular, and he, 
as well as Captain Young, obtained 
one cast of the lead in 680 fathoms, 
from which we infer that that. will 
be found the greatest depth be 
tween Iceland and the Shetlands, 
Starting then from Faxe Bay, on the 
opposite side of Iceland, where Sir 
Leopold was assured ‘“ no drift - ise 
ever enters,’ and where the sea 
“never freezes over,” and conse 
quently a place where the , cable 
would lie as secure as in Valentia 
Bay, he directed his steps towards 
Greenland in about 61° North lat. 
Beautiful weather enabled sound- 
ings to within 25 miles of Oape 
Valloe to be accurately obtained. 
They were remarkably regular; the 
depth increased steadily from. Ice- 
land towards mid-channel, where 
the maximum was 1592 fathoms; 
but on the Greenland side they 
passed suddenly, in 34 miles, from 
886 to 228 fathoms, a submatine 
accent very similar in character 
to the one discovered west of the 
coast of Ireland. The coast of 
Greenland between 61° and 60° 
was found to be infested with drift- 
ice, brought there by violent storms 
which raged with unmitigated fury 
from the 19th July to the 18th Aug., 
and prevented even. soundings be 
obtained from the Bulldog. Th 
weather, however, like that which 
has prevailed in our seas during the 
past year, was quite exceptional; 
and on reaching haab, a Dan- 
ish settlement in 64° North, they 
were informed that the Spitzbergea 
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stream-ice was this year unusually 
heavy, but their fiord never freezes 
over, and that it. was usually free 
of drift-ice from December to July, 
when the Spitzbergen ice floats up 
with the current and impedes naviga- 
tion for abouta month. The Bulldog 
had, in fact, arrived just as that stream 
set in; and, in proof of this, the 
Danish store-ship had visited Good- 
haab in May without being troubled 
with ice; and the Fox subsequently 
visited this same coast, as we will 
show, and found the Spitzbergen 
pack dispersed, as the inhabitants 
of Goodhaab had assured Captain 
M‘Clintock it would do. Passing 
from Greenland to Hamilton Inlet, 
Sir Leopold confirmed Ovolonel Shaff- 
ner’s statement, that the deepest 
water would not be found to exceed 
2030 fathoms, and that the bottom 
was regular, and of soft substance. 
Mr. Reed and the naval surveyors 
satisfied themselves that the inlet 
ran fully 114 miles into the interior ; 
and the peoplé frequenting the in- 
let reported that icebergs “rarely 
drift into the mouth of the inlet, and 
only during easterly gales of long 
continuance, and that no icebergs 
ever come inside the Hern Islands,” 
a group of islets at the entrance of 
this arm of the sea, Outside of 
Hamilton Inlet Sir Leopold’s la- 
bours convinced him that there is 
a continuation of the great New- 
foundland Bank, with a breadth 
easterly of 110 miles; but about 60 
miles to the north it terminated, 
and the depth of the sea showed 
a channel of 950 fathoms water, 
whereas on the Bank there was only 
from 100 to 200 fathoms. Local infor- 
mation, in short, as well as his own 
observation, all tended to show that 
off Cape Webeck, a point 385 miles 
north of the inlet, the deepest water 
would be found, and that northward 
of that again the coast was reported 
to be rocky and comparatively 
shoal. Leaving the Labrador shore 
on September 17th, the Bulldog re- 
traced her steps towards Greenland, 
confirming her soundings on the 
way. The ice still engirdled Juli- 
anshaab; the Danish residents de- 
VOL. LXXXIX, 
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clared that for thirty-one years they 
had not seen such a season ; and 
they assured Sir Leopold that in a 
fiord close to Oape Farewell, called 
Tessermint, a great depth of water 
would be found; that icebergs never 
entered it, and that it was the most 
likely place .wherein to land a 
telegraphic cable. Furious storms 
now set in, and the Bulldog, after 
some narrow escapes in a cyclone, 
arrived at Killybegs in Ireland to 
make this report, for an inspection of 
which we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Captain T. Washington, 
F.R.S., Hydrographer to the Adimi- 
ralty. The researches of the Fox 
under her gallant company were 
equally interesting. Honoured by 
a private visit from our august 
Sovereign and -H.R.H. the Prince 


‘Consort, the little Fox eventually 


got away from England on the 18th 
July, but owing to summer gales 
did not reach the Faroes until 
August 2d. The close survey of 
Thorshaven Bay in Stromoe Island 
led Captain Young to the conclusion 
that a place called Sandy-gerde Cove, 
about halfa mile to the southward, 
would serve admirably for the shore- 
end of the cable from Scotland or 
the Shetlands. On the opposite side 
of Stromoe there was an equally pro- 
mising spot for the shore-end of the 
Iceland length of cable ; and Dr. Rea, 
Colonel Shaffner, and Lieutenant 
Von Zielau traversed the island of 
Strpmoe, and concurred in the re- 
port of Dr. Rae, “ that there would 
be no difficulty in carrying a tele- 
graph wire over the route they 
passed ;” whilst they found the de- 
lighted inhabitants of those secluded 
islands ready to give all aid in their 
power to the undertaking. This 
work satisfactorily achieved, Capt. 
Allen Young weighed for Iceland, 
the next stage of his labours, on 
August 5th; and, steering more to 
the northward than his colleague 
M‘Clintock, reached Beru-Fiord on 
the 12th August. Whilst Young 
and his loyal assistant, Mr. Davis, 
were exploring this fiord for a aol 
landing-place for the cable, Dr. Rae, 
Colonel Shaffoer, and Lieutenant 
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Von Zeilau prepared for their ex- 
tensive overland journey across 
Iceland, and eventually started on 
August 15th. The survey of Beru- 
Fiord led to the discovery of an 
excellent station called Geutavig, 
where a depth of 30 fathoms could 
be carried to within a quarter of a 
mile of the shore. Captain Young 
learned that no icebergs had ever been 
seen on the coast, and although some 
washed sea-ice occasionally drifts 
into the fiord, that the fiord itself 
never froze. The only known or 
apparent difficulty in the way of 
running a cable from Iceland to 
Faroes was in the prevalence of 
fogs and mists upon the east coast 
of Iceland duvring the summer 
months. To meet this difficulty 
Captain Allen Young very ingeni- 
ously suggests that it only requires 
the vessel charged with that duty to 
go in the first place to Beru-Fiord, 
place her Iceland end on shore, and 
go then toward Farves; in short, go 
from the fog instead of towards it, by 
which the danger of a bad landfall 
will be perfectly evaded. 

Sailing from East Iceland, the 
Fox made a cursory examination of 
the coast as far as Reikavik, and 
Oaptain Young saw good reason to 
condemn all the intermediate region 
as unfitted for landing a cable upon 
—an opinion in which Mr. Davis 
fully concurs. The examination of 
Faxe-Fiord led our explorers to 
agree with Sir Leopold M‘Clintock 
in thinking it in every respect the 
best spot for the end of the Green- 
land cable; but time did not admit 
of a sufficiently close survey to set 
at rest all questions connected with 
the most eligible place in which to 
land it, except that, in a general 
sense, Maria Haven was the most 
sheltered bay visited; and so far 
as the much-talked-of field-ice was 
concerned, “none had been seen in 
that neighbourhood since the year 
1683, and that merchant vessels 
came and went throughout the 
whole winter season!” On the 
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29th August the overland party ar- 
rived from Beru-Fiord. They had 


travelled the 450 miles in fourteen 
days; and in Dr. Rae’s report he 
says, “ Although we by no means 
followed the shortest route, or that 
best adapted for telegraphic “pur- 
poses, no obstacles, so far ag J 
could notice, presented themselves 
to the erection* of a telegraph 
wire.” It appears they passed, for 
the most part through a fine grassy 
country to the northward of the 
Yokuls or glaciers, for the most 
part inhabited, except where they 
traversed the culminating ridge, 
2400 feet high, between two of the 
Yokuls. No volcanic action of re- 
cent date was observed along the 
northern coast, with the exception 
of Lake Myvatn, with its hot 
springs and sulphur-beds; but the 
cable need not be carried anywhere 
near them. 

From Reikavik Oaptain Young 
sailed on the last day of August, 
intending to strike the coast of 
Greenland in- about the same Jati- 
tude; but, like Sir Leopold, he 
found that coast on the east side 
belted with drifting pack for some 
miles off shore.. The soundings ob- 
tained confirmed those obtained 
from the Bulidog, and the bottom 
was generally fine mud. Rounding 
Cape Farewell after experiencing 
some very bad weather, the Fox 
reached and refitted in a_ port 
called Frederickshaab, and on the 
20th October proceeded down the 
coast to Julianshaab, where, on the 
22d October, from the summit of a 
hill 1000 feet high, not a piece of 
drift-ice was to be seen on the sea ; 
and a vessel with a telegraphic 
cable on board might have put an 
end on shore and started for Ice- 
land without the slightest _hin- 
drance from the “ packed ice.” A 
satisfactory survey of this beautiful 
fiord accomplished by Mr. Davis, 
and another of the interiur by Mr. 
Rae and Colonel Shaffner, the gal- 
lant Fox steered homeward, for No- 








* We believe it is proposed to insulate 
trough or trench scratched in the ground. 


the wires, and bury them in a rough 
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vember and winter had set in, and 
it was too late to go to Labrador. 
Captain Young’s report is so far con- 
clusive, and fully supported by the 
testimony of Dr. Rae, as well as the 
two Danish officials, Lieutenant Von 
Zeilau and Mr. Olafsson; and it is to 
the effect that from Greenland to 
Scotland there will be found no insur- 
mountable physical difficulties what- 
ever in the laying of a telegraphic 
cable, or the safety of such a cable, 
when once laid. The combined re- 

rts of all these persons, as well as 
Sir Leopold M'‘Olintock’s, confirm 
in a remarkable degree the modest, 
truthful report brought to us in 
1859 by Colonel Shaffner; and his 
original project has received at their 
hands but one modification—namely, 
that instead of landing the cable on 
the east side of Greenland, and carry- 
ing it overland to Julianshaab or 
Frederickshaab, they suggest that 
it will be better to carry it round 
Cape Farewell to the latter spot, and 
have one station instead of two in 
Greenland. We need dwell no 
longer upon the testimony of these 
able explorers, and it only remains 
to produce the final and concise 
opinion upon the subject given by 
Sir Leopold M‘Olintock in a letter 
dated December 6, 1860, to Sir 
Oharles Bright, the able engineer 
who superintended the laying down 
of the Atlantic telegraph cable in 
1858 :— 


“Portsmouth, 6th Dec. 1860. 


“My pear Sim Cuartes,—You are 
very welcome to my opinion respecting 
the North Atlantic telegraph route ; it 
has been formed solely upon what I have 
recently seen, and upon the local infor- 
mation I have gleaned whilst e..ployed 
in sounding and surveying along the 
ppeeetes route in command of H.M.S. 

ulldog. 

“ As for the short lengths of eable be- 
tween Scotland and Faroe,_and from 
thence to the east shore of Iceland, no 
difficulties need be encountered ; there 
are certain channels between the Faroe 
Isles where the tides are very strong, 
but there are also still-water creeks, 
and these, I presume, will be selected for 
landing the shore-ends. 

“Like most of my countrymen, I was 
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profoundly ignorant of the climatic con- 
dition of Iceland before I went there; 
and being desirous of obtaining authen- 
tic information respecting the ice-move- 
ments in the adjacent seas, a scientific 
gentleman, to whom I had an introduc- 
tion, kindly met my wishes by ane 
up for me such facts as I have require 
from the celebrated Jcelandic Annals, 
which date as far back as the ninth cen- 
tury. Briefly, then, the shores of Iceland 
are only visited by drift-ice about seven 
or eight times in each century, and it is 
only upon two or three of these occasions 
that the drift-ice is sufficiently extensive 
to reach the south side and surround the 
whole islard. True icebergs are never 
seen; the heavy masses often so called 
are small enough to float freely in com- 
paratively shallow water, so that a cable 
would remain undisturbed at the bot- 
tom, the shore-end being carried up a 
fiord. 

“I trust you will adhere to the original 
intention of a land line across Iceland to 
Faxe Bay, as by so doing you will avoid 
the only part of the sea where submarine 
volcanic disturbance may be suspected. 
Faxe Bay never freezes over, and I find 
no record of ice-drift within it since 1688. 
Merchant vessels come and go through- 
out the winter. 

“From here the cable to Greenland 
will proceed. During the spring of the 
year South Greenland is usually enve- 

oped with drift-ice and icebergs, whilst 

in the autumn it is for the most part free ; 
it is, however, liable to be more or less 
obstructed throughout the whole year ; 
the present, for instance, has been an ex- 
tremely bad one, probably the worst for 
thirty years, and yet the bulldog (paddle 
steamer), the Fox (screw), and the Danish 
sailing-vessel have visited Julianshaab 
in September, October, and Novem- 
ber. 

“My humble opinion is, that in two 
years out of every three the’ice will be 
too inconsiderable to obstruct the laying 
down of a cable during the autumna 
months; whilst, ingny official report to 
the Hydrographer of the Navy, | have 
expressed a confident opinion that the 
shore-end may be carried into a fiord, 
where it will be secure from icebergs or 
drift-ice. 

“It only remains for me to notice La- 
brador: the landing-place for a shore- 
end there has yet to be sought for; the 
interior, I was told, would present no 
difficulty whatever for a land-line. 

“The contour of the sea-bottom and 
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depth of the ocean throughout the route 
is decidedly favourable; and here let 
me inform you that my report is mis- 
quoted in Zhe Engineer of Friday last, 
the writer stating that I mention the 
soundings in one part as being ‘very ir- 
regular, whereas I reported them as 
‘ very regular.’ 

“You cannot have failed to derive 
much encouragement from the explora- 
tions of the Bulldog and Fox. There 
are difficulties, of course, in so great an 
undertaking, but they are not by any 
means insurmountable.- To me it will 
always prove a source of real gratifi- 
cation to have been actively employed 
in the advancement of an object of such 
vast national importance. 

“You must take my opinion for no 
more than it is worth; you are well 
aware of its chief merit—an entire ab- 
sence of prejudice or bias of any kind. 

“Should you desire it, I will be happ 
to explain to you in detail my grounds 
for every opinion, and authority for 
every fact which I have stated.—I am, 
dear Sir Charles, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) F. Lzorotp M‘Cirytock. 
“To Sir Cuar.es Brieut, &c., &.” 


We do not intend to enter further 
into the question of how far or in 
what respect this route is superior 
to the direct Atlantic line, or the 
more southern route via the Azores. 
We wish well to them all, and only 
feel indignant when we see any one 
of them throwing obstacles in the 
way of the common object—tele- 
graphic communication across the 
Atlantic Ocean. So far as distance 


is concerned, there is nothing to 


.choose between one. and the other ; 


and we deprecate one company tout- 
ing against the other upon the score 
of a saving of a few miles of cable, 
The secretary of the Atlantic direct 
line appealed not long since for 
especial public support, upon the 
ground that their messages would 
leap in one bound from Ireland to 
America. The bound was a very pro- 
longed one, according to the official 
returns; but still that is the poetry 
of the undertaking. What the pub- 
lic require is certainty, and some 
prospect of the Atlantic telegraph 
companies being commercially re- 
munerative; and upon both those 
points the north-about route offers 
many assurances. The coming sea- 
son will, we trust, see some definite 
action upon the subject; England 
and the Canadas have an especial 
interest in the solution of the pro- 
blem; and even should the direct 
and the north-about routes be at- 
tempted at the same time, we shall 
heartily wish success to both, confi- 
dent that if both enterprises were 
carried out to-morrow, and both 
companies were prepared to for- 
ward messages between Europe and 
America as rapidly as the public 
woulc be glad to send them, ata 
moderate tariff, there would be work 
enough to insure the shareholders of 
both a fair dividend; and the com- 
petition would be most advantageous 
in securing us from the fleecing of a 
monopoly. 
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OHAPTER XLI.—THE PLOT THIOKENS., 


Tue affair of the mysterious ope- 
rations on the Stock Exchange 
seemed to have blown by without 
exciting any further notice. It was, 
indeed, alluded to in the House of 
Commons; but the innuendo was 
met by one of those vehement pro- 
testations of the absolute perfection 
of every part of the official machin- 
ery which it is so difficult to answer, 
‘ unless the accuser is prepared with a 
specific charge and fortified by the 
strongest evidence. : 

“] take it upon myself, with the 
utmost confidence,” said Sir George 
Smoothly, who appeared on this 
occasion, as the champion of red- 
tape, “to assert that at no former 
period, nor under any previous ad- 
ministration, was the public service 
performed with such singular purity 
as now. Not only is the work of 
the different departments intrusted 
to gentlemen of the highest honour, 
most upright character, and most 
approved fidelity; but such a sys- 
tem of checks has been devised, and 
is now in full operation, as, were I 
at liberty to explain their nature— 
which, however, cannot be done 
without impairing their efficiency— 
would set at rest his doubts and 
calm the apprehensions of even the 
most captious critic. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have no reason whatever 
to repress scrutiny or to shrink 
from investigation. Conscious of 
their own rectitude, and firmly be- 
lieving in the integrity of their 
subordinates, they are ready to 
meet any distinct and articulate ac- 
cusation; but they will not be so 
wanting in their duty to their Sove- 
reign, their country, and themselves, 
a to attach the slightest importance 
to a vulgar rumour, which, like the 
vapours generated from corruption, 


is at once phosphorescent and un- 
clean |” 

From this specimen it will be 
seen tHat Sir George was improving 
in oratory, being now able to handle 
a metaphor with impunity—where- 
as, a few months previously, he 
durst no more have attempted such 
a feat than have tried to pluck a 
lighted fuse from a bomb - shell, 
The explanation is that he was now 
in training for a seat in the Cabi- 
net—a place of dignity which, ac- 
cording to his ideas, required the 
adoption of a loftier style of elo- 
quence than was suitable for the 
use of a subordinate functionary. 
He carried his point, however, and 
no further discussion took place. 

Calling one day on my friend Mr, 
Shearaway, I found him in sad tri- 
bulation. . 

“T am glad you have looked in, 
Norman,” he said, “ for, to tell you 
the truth, 1 was just going to seek 
you. Things are far worse than I 
supposed. That wretched creature, 
Jamie Littlewoo, has made a moon- 
light flitting.” 

“Do you mean to say he has quit- 
ted London ?” 

“Just so; and has left no more 
trace of his whereabouts than a 
trout does in the water. He has 
not even had the grace or common 
decency to resign his situation; tor 
when [ called yesterday at the of- 
fice of the Board of Trade, they 
told me that he had been absent 
for more than a week without leave, 
and that he was as good as cash- 
iered. Thinking that the misfor- 
tunate lad might possibly be ill, I 
posted off to his lodgings; but no 
sooner did the landlady hear whom 
I was asking for than she gripped 
hold of me, as ye may have seen & 
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eat stick its claws into a rotten, 
whirled me, nolens volens, into the 
parlour, and then, setting her back 
to the door, asked what relation I 
might be to the base blackguard 
who had been devouring the wi- 
dow’s substance? It was long be- 
fore I could pacify her so far as to 
get at the actual story; but when I 
heard it, I really could not bat 
make some allowance for the wo- 
man’s: passion. It seems that for 
the last three months she never 
saw the colour of his money, though 
that was not for want of asking; 
but he aye put her off with one ex- 
cuse or another, until one evening, 
about ten days ago, when she hap- 
pened to be ont, a black-looking 
fellow, who, she says, was never 
out of Jamie’s room, and led him 
into all sorts of mischief, came to 
the door in a cab; and the two be- 
tween them carried down his boxes, 
that were ready packed, and drove 
off without leaving any message. I 
asked if any letters addressed to 
him, had arrived since then. ‘ Let- 


ters!’ cries she, pointing to a whole 


heap of them; ‘there are letters 
enough, to be sure; but it’s my 
opinion they are all of one sort— 
unpaid tradesmen’s bills? And 
troth, Norman, I believe she was 
right; for they were very like the 
kind of documents that come drop- 
ping in about the end of the year, 
to the discomfiture of many an un- 
thrifty household.” 

“And you learned nothing more 
concerning him ?” 

“T heard a great deal, Norman, 
that I shonld be sorry to repeat. 
Drinking, dicing, and drabbing, 
have been the ruin of him; and if he 
had possessed the constitution of a 
Highland chairman, instead of being 
a shilpit creature at the best, he 
could not have stood it much longer. 
I was really sorry for the woman, 
who, bating that she was somewhat 
long in the tongue, which, however, 
is a fault not uncommon to her sex, 
seemed a decent kind of body; and 
I somewhat comforted. her by the 
assurance that his father was a re- 
spectable gentleman, and would 
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doubtless in the long-run see that 
she incurred no loss. I have just 
finished a letter to my partner, in 
which I have told him exactly how 
the matter stands; and now I really 
am at a loss to know what farther 
should be done.” 

“T think, Mr, Shearaway, it would 
be possible to trace him ont, if you 
consider that advisable.” 

“Tt is not only advisable, Nor- 
man, but the right thing to do 
Granting that he is a black-sheep—q 
fact which, I fear, will not brook 
denial—it behoves us to remember 
that we are all in some sort shee 
that have gone astray; and that the 
very best of us, if left to ourselves, 
might wander blindfold to perdi- 
tion. And I cannot help being wae 
for the poor thing that used to come 
to me for sweeties when he was a 
bairn, and hold up his wee mouth to * 
be kissed: better if he had died 
then, young and innocent, than live 
to be a disgrace to his friends and 
a broken and worthless outcast! 
Bat it’s no right to despair, Norman. 
While there’s life there’s hope; and 
if I could but learn his whereabouts, 
I would not rest until I had de- 
livered the prodigal to the custody of 
his father.” 

“Well, Mr. Shearaway, I shall 
make inquiry without loss of time, 
and let you know the result. By 
the way, have you chanced to fall 
in with our old political candidate 
Mr. Sholto Linklater? He seems 
now acclimatised to London  s0- 
ciety.” 

“Ay—ye have not forgotten the 
old election splores? Those were 
fearsome times, Norman; and I 
thank God that there is little chance 
of our seeing the like again, at least 
in the present generation! But 
Sholto’s not just an idiot, e 
he has made a narrow escape. @ 
Whigs would ‘have stretched 8 
point for him, as they have done 
for many that are not half so honest 
—for, though I am mixed up with 
that party, I'll no deny that their 
abuse of patronage is a crying sin 
and scandal; but Sholto was 8 
terrible bad hack, and, more than 


‘ 
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that, he resisted. I have it on sure 
authority that, at a dinner given by 
one of the Whig grandees, Sholto, 
who had quietly sucked in“ two 
bottles of claret without uttering a 
word, suddenly enunciated his 
opinion ‘that the Liberals were a 
pack of d d scoundrels’—a sen- 
timent, ye see, not just exactly 
’ gnited to the occasion. They tried 
to muzzle him, but the malt had 
got aboon the meal. Sholto was 
not to be put down, and repeated 
the offensive phrase with the pertina- 
city of a parrot.” 

“As a matter of course, then, he 
would be set down in the bifick 
list 2” 

“Surely ; for hé had committed 
petty treason. But a handle to 
one’s name is no bad thing in these 
speculative times. To be an hon- 
ourable, or even a baronet, is worth 
an annuity; and Sholto has be- 
come valuable as a director of 
new banking companies, insurance 
offices, railway provisional com- 
mittees, and suchlike, and pockets 
a guinea at the least for every meet- 
ing he attends. It’s just wonderful 
how many ways there are in London 
of picking up a subsistence |” 

“Tam sure [ wish him all manner 
of success. And now to inquire about 
. poor Littlewoo.” 

Attie Faunce was the first person 
I applied to; but Attie could tell 
me nothing beyond the fact that 
Mr. Speedwell had not lately been 
visible at his accustomed haunts. 

“T think it highly probable,” said 
he, “ that he has gone down to some 
of the north-country races. I hap- 
pen to know that he does a good 
deal in the betting-ring, and even 
owns a horse or two, by which, 
through the connivance of the jocks 
and blacklegs with whom he is 
allied, he has carried off stakes of 
considerable value. If the young 
fellow in whom you are interested 
has money, Speedwell may be keep- 
ing him as a pigeon. If he is 
cleaned out, still he may be made 
useful in laying the odds, as it 
cannot much signify if he should 
prove a defanlter, whereas, if he 
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wins, the two divide the booty. I 
rather suspect that my old acquaint- 
ance Jack Fuller practised in that line 
of business.” 

“ But how to find him out——” 

“Nay, as to that I cannot advise 
you,” said Attie. “ And, to say the 
truth, I think it would be but a 
wildgoose chase. Depend upon it, 
Speedwell will find ways and means 
of keeping him out of your sight, if 
he has any interest in doing so; and 
you must judge for yourself whether, 
under any circumstances, it is likel 
that you could persuade the noe 4 
to abandon the Jew, and return to 
the paternal roof. When men have 
once broken out in so determined a 
manner they are not easily reclaimed. 
The only effectual way to convince’a 
fool of his folly is to let him feel the 
consequences.’ . 

“ As a general rule, Attie, I be- 
lieve you are right; but this Little- 
woo is such a very weak fellow, 
that if my friend Mr.’ Shearaway 
once got hold of him, I am con- 
vinced he would follow likega 
spaniel.” 

“And be lost again within six 
weeks, as sure as there are dog- 
stealers in Regent Street! There 
is one way, however, in which you 
might contrive it. Procure a writ 
against him for debt. I daresay 
his outraged landlady will accommo- 
date you so far, and then fee an 
officer of the Hebrew persuasion to 
make the arrest — not one of the 
tribe but can form a shrewd notion 
of the locality which Mr. Speedwell 
is honouring with his presence.” 

“ Not a bad idea! I shall certainly 
think it over.” 

“Do so. And now tell me—you 
who have the key to so many 
mysteries— what will be the pro- 
bable effect of this astounding dis- 
covery which has thrown the City 
into an uproar ?” 

“ What discovery, Attie? I have 
heard of none.” 

“ Wretched and slothful feeder of 
the press!” said Faunce. “Is this 
the way you cater for the public 
appetite? Why, man, the news is 
running through the streets like 
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wildfire, striking terror into the 
souls of every caitiff who has com- 
mitted dalliance with scrip, spread- 
ing dismay into bank parlours, and, 
for aught I know, carrying conster- 
nation to the Cabinet. There has 
been no such profound sensation 
since the detection of the Cato Street 
conspiracy.” 

“Tt must be very recent then, 
for I heard nothing about it this 
morning.” 

“ Perhaps so; but in these rapid 
times the lapse of an hour is suf- 
ficient to rouse all London from 
Whitechapel to Kensington. Know, 
then, that the Stock Exchange is 
paralysed by the discovery that 
large quantities of forged railway 
scrip bave been put into cireula- 
tion.” 

“That news Goes not surprise 
me in the least degree, Attie ; for, 
months ago, I advocated the pro- 
priety of making that kind of issue 
liable to stamp-duty, not more for the 
advantage of the revenue than for the 
safeyy of the public. But are the 


forgeries general or special ?” 


“So far as I can learn—for, to 
tell you the truth, I only heard of 
this within the last twenty minutes 
—the taint has as yet been dis- 
covered in one line only, but that 
involves immense liabilities. And, 
Sinclair, you may thank your stars 
that you have escaped entanglement 
in this matter, for the concern I 
allude to is that upon, which Mr. 
Beaton has been hazarding his 
heaviest stake.” 

“How do you mean, Faunce? Is 
it supposed that this fraud is likely to 
affect him seriously ?” 

“It is impossible to conjecture 
the result. People are as yet merely 
shrugging their shoulders—that is, 
those who have none of the suspect- 
ed documents in their desks; but 
you must be prepared to hear the 
very strangest rumours, They do 
say that the signatures are believed 
to be genuine, though the engraved 
part of the paper is counterfeited. 
But they may be conjecture, gr ra- 
mour, or falsehood, which is much 
the same. Take it at the best, this 
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is a downright blow for Bea 
which must bring him to his 
knees,” 

“ Tt’ may do so, Faunce ; but, my 
life on it, it will leave his honour 
unimpeached. I have no reason 
to love the man, nor do I think him 
immaculate in his domestic rela- 
tions ; but I will not believe it pos- 
sible that he could be cognisant of 
anything approaching to a deliberate 
fraud |” 

“ Far be it from me to contradict 
you, Sinclair,” replied Attie, “J 
have not the advantage of knowing 
the gentleman. Bat we live in queer 
tim@ ; and, as Uncle Osborne re- 
marked the other day, there is no 
trusting the solvency even of bank- 
ers who profess to be unusually 
pious; and to brood evangeliecally 
over the deposits of sanctimonious 
sisters. That, assuredly, is not Mr, 
Beaton’s habit or propensity; but 
he is playing for the great game— 
gambling, in short, to the utmost of 
his ability; and a man may be 
ruined quite as fast on the Stock 
Exchange of London as if he went 
on staking thousands of pounds at 
the tables of Homburg or Wies- 
baden.” 

“ As to the ruin,” said I, “ you 
may be quite right; but the ques- 
tion of honour depends upon the 
fairness of the play. This, however, 
is important news, and interests me 
not a little.” 

I did indeed feel as if a crisis 
in which I was specially concerned 
was near at hand. Like the intre- 
pid mariner in some unexplored 
strait which the plummet had never 
sounded, Mr. Beaton had held on his 
course, defiant of shoal or surge, to 
come at length within range of the 
sweep of a tremendous whirlpool. 
Would the bark still obey the helm, 
or would it be driven irresistibly to 
perdition? If quiek foresight, ra- 
pid action, and strong nerve, could 
avail to prevent shipwreck, Bea- 
ton might yet escape ; for all these 
qualities he was known to possess 
in more than common measure, and 
sheer audacity has oftentimes been 
able to conquer circumstance. That 
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‘was my first impression ; but a very 
little reflection convinced me that 
it was quite delusive as applied to 
the peculiar case. It is quite possi- 
ble that a beleaguered troop should, 
in the energy of despair, hew a 
passage for itself through the array 
of an opposing army; or, to pur- 
sue the other metaphor, that a 
vessel might be skilfully piloted 
between the dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis ; but it is absurd to use 
such illustrations when speaking of 
the career of a merchant or a specu- 
lator. He is bound by threads as 
fine but as infrangible as those 
which witch Maimuna wound round 
the hands of unsuspecting Thalaba. 
If he has passed the safe boundaries 
of Oapital, and wandered into the 
enchanted realm of Credit, he is at 
the mercy of a rapacious and ma- 
lignant spirit. Rhetoricians may 
warn us against jumbling of meta- 
phors, but I doubt whether any 
man who had an atom of fancy jn 
his composition ever thought or 
wrote without committing that 
scholastic error. Setting metaphors 
altogether aside, the question really 
was this, Would not Mr. Beaton’s 
creditors, on this new alarm, insist 
upon immediate settlement, or fresh 
security, which it hardly could be 
in his power to offer ? 

Far be it from me to depreciate 
the splendid enterprise of our later 
times, or the vivacious operation of 
the new banking system, which, in 
the course of a year or so, can trans- 
form a salaried clerk of a hundred 
per annum into a merchant of ex- 
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tensive dealings, who entertains 
with a profusion which, a hundred 
years ago, would hardly have been 
expected from an earl, and whose 
sideboard glitters with plate that 
might have stirred the cupidity of 
Archibald de Hagenbach or the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes. But the 
old maxim of Bailie Jarvie, “ Never 
to put out your arm farther than that 
you can easily draw it back again,” 
has lost nothing of its pristine force 
and significance, and is to be re- 
garded as at once the simplest and 
the safest rule of conduct. Well 
would it be for the interests of 
British commerce if the rule was 
more rigidly observed ! 

But those daring forgeries, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the snuspect- 
ed operations on the stocks of the 
same company, did they not indicate 
some concerted sckeme of deliberate 
villany? The more I considered 
the matter, the more thoroughly 
did I become convinced that Speed- 
well the Jew whs mixed up with 
both transactions. The remarkable 
words which I had heard him utter 
in the Arcade, in reference appar- 
ently to a job which had been 
offered to but refused by Flusher, 
recurred to my memory, and seemed 
to suggest a clue by which the mys- 
tery might be unravelled. I de- 
termined to lose no. time in ascer- 
taining the nature of the connection 
between Speedwell and the unlucky 
engraver, and with that object 
directed my steps towards the office 
in which Davie Osset was em- 
ployed. 


CHAPTER XLII.—MR. EWINS IN TRIBULATION, 


On my way thither, whilst thread- 
ing the Strand, I observed im- 
mediately befure me, one of those 
strange figures which are seldom to 
be seen in the streets of London, 
unless when some _ extraordinary 
gathering at Exeter Hall, for the 
abolition of tithes or the revision of 
the Liturgy, allures from remote 
parts of the country those splinters 
of the scattered remnant who still 


adhere to the traditions of Hugh 
Peters and the redoubtable Bare- 
bones. So preposterous was his 
array, that I could not help think- 
ing of the description which Ewins 
had given me of his smart friend, 
Mr. Haman 8. Walker, when he 
appeared in the character of the 
Reverend Issachar Quail. There 
were the broad-brimmed hat, beavér 
mits, and broken umbrella ; and 
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the shambling gait of my immediate 
precursor on the pavement materi- 
ally enhanced the resemblance. In 
his hand he carried a heavy carpet- 
bag; and the folds of a thick muffler 
rising over the collar of his coat 
suggested the notion that the rever- 
end gentleman was either suffering 
from an attack of bronchitis or 
nervously apprehensive of the same. 
I crossed over to the other side of 
the street, in order to obtain, with- 
out being observed, a glimpse of 
the facial lineaments of this remark- 
able personage; and, having done 
so, I formed the resolution of follow- 
ing the interesting pilgrim until he 
should come to some halt, or seek a 
convenient place of shelter. 

His mind was obviously set above 
vanities, for he deigned to cast no 
look either at printseller’s window 
or at silversmith’s glittering gear; 
but his lead did vibrate a little as 
he passed the door of a refreshment 
house, from which issued gusty 
steams, proclaiming the hour of 
early dinner; and as he came 
opposite the “ Cock,” there was a 


hesitation in his step, as though he 
had been sorely tempted by the 
inner man to order a beefsteak in 
that well-known establishment, to 
be followed doubtless by the pint 
of port, furnished by the plump 
head-waiter whom Alfred Tennyson 


has canonised in immortal verse. 
But possibly it occurred to the 
mind of the rigid Puritan that a 
house patronised by a poet mast 
necessarily be frequented by swash- 
bucklers, and other rake-helly cha- 
racters ; so, passing a little further 
on, he dived into a passage, which 
I instanily penetrated ; and [ found 
him snugly ensconced—where does 
the reader think ?—in a box of the 
coffee-room of orthodox Samuel 
Jobnson’s old tavern haunt, the 
Mitre ! 

Very few people frequented the 
Mitre then, for fashion changes 
absurdly. I do not know whether 
the establishment is still continued ; 
but fifteen years ago it was a good 
house, in a quiet. way, for a man 
who wanted a dinner which he 
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could discuss without molestation, 
or the gabbling of noisy clerks and 
small literary men, which is a de- 
cided impediment to the process 
of deliberate digestion. I always 
liked to have a steak at the Mitre, 
It was sure to be solid, and 

and, withal, well flavoured, as are 
the doctrines of the Church of Eng. 
land; and the odour of tripe, which 
dissenters most affect, never tainted 
its venerable walls. I had run my 
fox to his earth; and, having done 
so, I dispensed with all delicacy of 
introduction. 

“ Mr. Ewins,” said I, “I am glad 
to find that you are about to take 
an early dinner. I saw you going 
along the Strand, and, not having 
any late engagement to-day, I feel 
inclined for a comfortable chat. If 
you have no objection, I shall de- 
sire the waiter to double the portion 
you have ordered.” 

However strenuously my Yankee 
friend might have denied his real 
character to one less acquainted 
with his physiognomy, he was quite 
candid with me, merely mutter- 
ing— 

“ Wall, it’s a rum go!” 

“T do not exactly comprehend 
your meaning, Mr. Ewins.” 

“©, darn your ’cuteness, squire. 
You know well enough what I 
mean. But you’ve traced me clever- 
ly, that’s a fact; and I guess I may 
as well come down at once, as 
the ’coon said to General Scott.” 

“ Why, Mr. Ewins, it was not 
very easy to recognise you in so sin- 
gular a masquerading habit. But, 
my good sir, it strikes me that you 
have erred a little on the side of 
extravagance. Had you restrained 
your genius from running into cari- 
cature, and selected your garb more 
in accordance with the ordinary 
habits of society, you might have 
preserved your incognito, which, I 
presume, is at present to you & 
matter of some importance.” 

“That’s it!” said Ewins, des- 
pondingly—“ my motions are always 
too splendiferous by half. If you 
asked me to come out as an alli- 
gator, I’d be sure to show like 4 
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snapping-turtle. But Tm _ glad, 
Squire Sinclair, that you were the 
first man to strike my trail, for I 
reckon you won't split; and, to 
tell you the truth, I feel rather 
slimy so long as I am in this here 
location.” 

“Meaning London, I presume? 
Admitting that to be the case, of 
which you are indisputably the 
best judge, may I be pardoned for 
suggesting that you have also taken 
no inconsiderable pains to afford 
an excellent trace to a detective 
officer.” 

So. saying, I pointed to his 
travelling-bag, the label of which 
bore the name of “Rev. Oaleb 
Tegge, Passenger, Liverpool,” in 
conspicuous characters. 

“Darn me if I thought of that!” 
said Ewins. “I don’t know what’s 
come over me, but I han’t the 
gumption of a buffalo-calf. I say 
now, squire—you’ll be close as wax, 
won't you?” 

“That must depend, Mr. Ewins, 
in a great measure upon yourself,” 
I said; for I now felt morally sure 
that the Yankee was cognisant of 


all that had taken place, and could, 
if he chose, give me such informa- 
tion as would lead to the detection 


of Speedwell. “It is but right I 
should tell you that I am deeply 
interested in the affair in ques- 
tion Re 

“Whew!—Then the prairie’s on 
fire,” said Mr. Ewins, “and I’m 
trapped as neatly as a beaver!” 

“Possibly not, Mr. Ewins. But 
we are too public here, and liable 
to interraption. Let us adjourn to 
a private room, where we may con- 
fer together without risk of obser- 
vation; and it will be your own 
fault if we do not agree upon some 
compromise which may screen you 
from ultimate danger.” 

The Yankee eagerly assented ; 
and in a few minutes our banquet 
was served to us in privacy. I had 
heard some curious stories of the 
amazing rapidity with which our 
Transatlantic brethren are accus- 
tomed to bolt their victuals, but I 
was not prepared for the wolfish 
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ravenousness of Ewins, who pegged 
into the steaks with a voracity which 
I would have set down as miraculous, 
but for his confession, that he had 
been in hiding for four-and-twenty 
hours in a locality where boiled 
whelks, and such other trifling and 
stimulant nutritives, were more in 
request than the flesh of muttons 
or of beeves. Great was my joy 
in discovering that Ewins consider- 
ed himself to be so seriously com- 
promised. 

When the poor remnants of the 
esculents were removed, I suggested 
negus as the proper libation to the 
genius loci; and, our wants bein 
supplied, Ewins, to whom f 
seemed to have supplied courage, 
lighted his cigar, crossed his legs, 
favoured me with a snaky glance, 
and then resumed— 

“Wall, squire, what’s the next 
of it?” 

“T fear, Mr. Ewins, you must be 
content in the mean time to forego 
your intention of bidding farewell 
to the hospitable shores of England. 
I say so with reference to your own 
welfare, for you cannot be blind 
to the serious consequences which 
would ensue were you to be appre- 
hended in the act of flight.” 

“T don’t know that,” replied 
Ewins; “it ain’t no sin for a chap 
to give leg-bail if he can’t come down 
with the dollars.” 

“Yes; but this is not a case of 
simple debt. The law, my friend, 
has rather sharp claws for the seizure 
and punishment of delinquents of 
another kind. But let us come to 
the point at once. You were, I 
presume, cognisant of the way in 
which certain information was ob- 
tained from the office of the Board 
of Trade?” 

“What's the good speaking of 
that?” said Ewins; “that affair is 
hushed up—dead and buried long 
ago. I guess, mister, if that’s al 
your business with me, you'll find — 
that you’ve been wakening up the 
wrong passenger.” 

“ Don’t be in such a violent hurry, 
Mr. Ewins; we shall presently reach 
the matter in which you are more 
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immediately interested; and I pray 
you to observe that, while you can 
do yourself no possible harm by tell- 
ing me what you know of that trans- 
action, your silence or obstinacy may 
comipel me, however reluctantly, to 
adopt another course. Having given 
you that friendly hint, I now ask 
you plainly whether Speedwell did 
not derive his information from a 
young man engaged in the public 
service ?” 

“Wall, squire, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I guessed as much; but 
I took care to keep my own neck 
out of that halter, for I never set 
eyes on the young loafer whom 
Speedwell put up to the dodge.” 

“* But you went into the specula- 
tion afterwards?” 

“T allow I did. I wasn’t to be 
hindered dving a good streak of busi- 
ness because I had rather a clear 
notion of the way the cards would 
turn up.” 

“We need not enter into the 
moral argument, Mr. Ewins,” said I; 
“and now, as to the forgeries——” 

Mr. Ewins sprang to his feet. 

“Rope’s the word!” cried he. 
“JT know’d the murder woald out. 
It’s all up with Jefferson J. Ewins! 
Lynching ain’t nice; but it’s a mercy 
compared to being tucked up of a 
cold morning for Britishers to snig- 
ger at! and I all the while as inno- 
cent as an oyster! Oh, Squire Sin- 
clair, don’t you think it possible 
that I might somehow manage to 
absquatulate ?” 

“T fear not, Mr. Ewins,” I replied. 
“Tf I, who certainly was ‘not look- 
ing for, nor even thinking of you, 
could at once see through your dis- 
guise, what chance is there of your 
escaping the vigilance of officers 
who are regularly trained as detec- 
tives? Why, man, you would be ap- 
ype at the railway terminus! 

ut calm yourself, and sit down. 


You say that you are innocent; and 
I have every disposition to believe 


that you are so. I do not think you 
are aman who would wilfully com- 
mit a crime, but that you are very 
seriously compromised is unfortun- 
ately but too certain. It is therefore 
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your interest as well as your duty 
to try to clear yourself, by stating 
without reservation what you know 
of this nefarious business,” 

“Pil do it, squire!” replied! 
Ewins. “T’ve a kinder notion 
you mean well by me; anyhow, I 
can’t be in a straiter jam than thia, 
Besides, I know right .well that 
devil’s bastard the Jew would 
swear me to the gallows if he gota 
chance of peaching first!” 

“On that,” said I, anxious to en- 
courage the tendency of my estim- - 
able acquaintance towards confes- 
sion, “ you may reckon with perfect 
certainty. Speedwell will never 
stretch hemp if perjury can find him 
a substitute.” . 

“* Don’t speak in that way, squire!” 
said the Yankee, with a spasmodic 
twitch of the mouth. “That's a 
kind of cravat I have no fancy to 
try on, if I can help it. So I'll 
even make a clean breast of it. 
You see the way was this. Speed- 
well and I had been doing a deai of 
business on joint hook in the shares 
of that particular consarn; and it 
so happened that when we got the 
information that was to send the 
line down, we were clean out of 
scrip. Of course our game was to 
sell before the secret oozed out, and 
that we did pretty largely; but 
when settling-day came we had no 
stock to deliver, and prices were 
rather higher than before. Fact is, 
we had poked the’ fire rather too 
early. I was for paying the differ- 
ence, trusting to make all right by 
the next move; but Speedwell 
wouldn’t hear of that—~you might 
as well try to get honey-comb out 
of the mouth of a bear as extract a 
hard dollar from such a button-up’d 
file! He told me that he knew a 
chap who had lots of that paper on 
hand, and would lend it to us as a 
favour, if I would give my receipt; 
‘for,’ said Speedwell, ‘it’s a rule 
among our people not to deal, by 
way of bargain, in such things with 
those of their own family and per- 
suasion; and the cove who can give 
us the accommodation happens to 
be my uncle and a Rabbi. I'll make 
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all square with him’if you'll grant 
the acknowledgment. We'll touch 
the money in the mean time; and 
next week, when the stock’s at the 
lower figure, we can buy in, and 
hand over the paper to Lazarus.’ ” 

“ Then, Mr, Ewins,” said I, “if I 
comprehend you rightly, Mr. Speed- 
well’s proposal involved something 
resembling a fraud upon his uncle, 
if indeed such a relative exist- 
ed ?” 

“ T guess it might,” replied Ewins; 
“but, you see, I wasn’t bound to 
cough, if he thought he could get 
within reach of the old billy-goat on 
the blind side. I allow, though, 
I was a tarnation fool—I ought to 
have known better than to walk 
into such a trap. But I thought the 
dodge a right good one, and sure to 
succeed. I signed my name to a paper 
acknowledging the receipt of a huge 
lot of shares, with which we effected 
the settlement.” 

“ Well, and what of that ?” 

“Don’t you conceit it? Darned 
if every bit of that paper waren’t a 
forgery! I took a note of the num- 
bers at the time, it being my habit 
to chalk such things down—though, 
I recollect now, Speedwell pretended 
to be in a tearing hurry; and I 
learned yesterday morning, from a 
sure source, that the whole concern 
is forged! Waren’t that a stunning 
fix? I sent to inquire about Speed- 
well: he had pulled up stakes, and 
made clearings, I can’t tell where, 
carrying with him, too, every cent 
of the money that was paid for the 
shares! I saw clear enough that 
I would be nailed in the first in- 
stance as the utterer, so I notioned 
that it would be best for my con- 
stitution to take the benefit of sea 
air. That’s the whole story, Squire 
Sinclair, and it’s true, every word 
of it, or may I be clawed to death 
by wild cats!” 

Notwithstanding the extreme elas- 
ticity of his moral notions, I felt 
rather sorry for Ewins. This reve- 
lation, of which I did not doubt the 
sincerity, showed me that his specn- 
lative and inventive genius had suc- 
cumbed to that of the Jew, not be- 
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cause his sagacity was less, but be- 
cause he paused upon mere roguery, 
whereas the Israelite launched ‘bold- 
ly, and yet astutely, into crime. It 
is astonishing how many men there 
are, moving even in good society, 
who will cheat, thongh they dare 
not steal, The fine old ethical sense 
of the middle ages, when weighing 
the one offence against the other, 
was in favour of the bold marauder. 


‘Robin Hood makes free with the 


saddle-bags of the abbot, and is not 
thereby lowered in our estimation. 
Little John bestows upon the spend- 
thrift nephew the purse which he 
has just extorted from the miserly 
old uncle, and the deed has a flavour 
of benevolence. Nowadays, though 
actual crime is justly and vigorously 
punished, chicanery does not enter 
into the black catalogue, and a man 
may dirty his fingers more than 
once before he is repudiated by 
society. 

Ewins was beyond all doubt a 
most voracious leech; and had he 
been swindled by his more daring 
confederate out of the whole of his 
unrighteous gains—yea, fleeced, hide 
and wool—I should not have felt 
the smallest regret. But this was a 
different matter. No doubt he had 
been playing falsely, and therefore 
was answerable for the consequences ; 
but he, too, had been imposed on by 
the bolder villain, and made an un- 
witting accessory to a deed for which 
he was answerable to the law. Ap- 
pearances were greatly against him. 
The fact of the forgery once estab- 
lished, it would be easy, through 
the brokers, who were deeply inte- 
rested in forwarding the inquiry, to 
discover the party who had deliver- 
ed the scrip; and so Ewins would 
stand committed. Speedwell, it 
was to be presumed, had taken care 
that there should be no evidence of 
any further transaction; and the 
Rabbi Lazarus being obviously a 
myth, no means of proving his inno- 
cence seemed available to the unfor- 
tunate Yankee. 

“Have you any suspicion, Mr. 
Ewins, from whom that scrip was 
actually obtained? Speedwell could 
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hardly have managed this without 
assistance.” 

“T swear I know nothing more 
about it than the babe unborn !” 
replied Ewins. 

“Then I must needs say that, as 
matters stand, you are in an ex- 
tremely ugly predicament.” 

“T guess, squire, that’s my own 
notion too; but can’t you contrive 
somehow to help me out of it? It’s 
the revarse of pleasant, I can tell 
you, to be fixed like a wolf in a 
trap, looking out for the squatter, 
who, he knows, will knock him on 
the head.” 

“At present, Mr. Ewins, I can 
suggest nothing; but you have acted 
very wisely in confiding your story 
tome. I have special reasons of my 
own for desiring that the villany 
of this man» Speedwell should be 
thoroughly exposed and punished ; 
and you may rely upon it that I 
shall spare no effort to accomplish 
that. If we can bring the guilt 
home to him, you may escape ; other- 
wise you stand in some risk, not 
perhaps of suffering by the hands of 
Jack Ketch, but of increasing your 
experiences by a voyage to a penal 
colony. My advice to you is to re- 
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main here for the present, and to 
keep yourself quite private. If you 
show yourself in the streets, you 
may rely upon it that you will” be 
instantly arrested ; Speedwell will 
take the alarm, and go into con- 
cealment, for which, dcabtless, he 
has many facilities, anc’ your last 
chance of safety will be thrown 
away.’ 

“Say no more, squire!” said 
Ewins. “ I'll keep as quiet as a run- 
away nigger in a sugar-barrel. But 
you won't desert me, squire, at such 
a push as this?” 

** Be assured that I will not, Mr. 
Ewins. I must now leave you for. 
the purpose of making some further 
inquiries, but I shall return in the 
evening, when I hope I may be able 
to give you some comforting intelli- 
gence.” 

“ Comfort!” said the Yankee. “I 
guess I shan’t feel comfortable again 
till I suck a gin-sling- in Charleston. 
But it’s all my own fault. I’ve al- 
lowed myself to get off the rails; 
and I begin to think that the Me- 
thody parson was right after all, 
when he said, “ Vice is a skunk that 
smells awfully rank when stirred up 
by the pole of misfortune!” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—-A DISCLOSURE. 


This was destined to be a busy day 
for me. Not encountering Davie 
Osett, I repaired to my own rooms, 
where I found him awaiting my re- 
turn in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. 

“ Lord save us a’, Mr. Norman !” 
he cried, “ hae ye heard the wonder- 
ful news that has set London in a 
bleeze !” 

“This story of the railway for- 
geries, I suppose you mean, Davie ?” 
. “ Ay, just that! I didna gie the 
folk here the credit of thinking they 
should be so easily skeered; but if 
a new gunpowder plot had been 
fand out, they couldna mak’ mair 
o’t. I have been down to the City ; 


and I never saw onything to com- 
are til’t but a half-harried wasp’s 
sic fleeing, and buzzing, and 


yke: 


storining, and stinging as is ganging 
on yonder! They are a’ crying out 
that they are robbed, and every man 
suspects his neighbour.” 

“ Then the real criminal has not 
yet been discovered ?” 

“J’m thinking no. But a com- 
mittee of investigation, as they ca’ 
it, is sitting, and some of the City 
magistrates have taken the job in 
hand, Bat you'll no hinder people 
from saying that your friend Mr. 
Beaton kens mair than he should do 
about the transaction, and I heard tell 
that he was one of the first folk to be 
examined,” 

“TI should wonder,” I replied, 
“that any man in his senses could 
entertain so preposterous an_ idea 
for a single moment, were I not 
aware of the fact, that in times of 
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panic people will credit almost any- 
thing! Setting aside his undoubted 
high character, is it possible to con- 
ceive that a man in Mr. Beaton’s high 
position would lend himself to a fraud 
which was certain to be immediately 
detected ?” 

“That's just what I said mysel’ ; 
but the chield I spoke wi’—he was 
a dour auld deevil o’ a broker—gied 
a kind o' grunt, and speered if I had 
never heard tell of one Aislabie, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was drummed out of the House of 
Commons for some pliskie o’ the 
same kind as this. And sooth to 
_ say, Mr. Norman, if one-half 0’ 
what I hae heard be true, Mr. 
Beaton will be sair put to it to gar 
folks believe that he has keep’d his 
fingers clean.” 

“Why, what have you heard, 

Davie, beyond mere vague and gene- 
ral suspicion ?” 
“Til tell you that in a_jiffey. 
First and foremost, they say that 
the local secretary, whose name was 
to the scrip along with those of two 
directors, of whom Beaton was one, 
has fled the country. He left Lon- 
don mair than a week ago, and has 
never since been heard of; and his 
liabilities are weel kenn’d to be en- 
ormous. Now it is not to be sup- 
posed that he has gane off altogether 
toom-handed; and, my Gertie, if he 
has .gotten in his pouch onything 
like one-third of the money that was 
paid for the falsified scrip, he may 
cock his beaver in New York, and 
keep the crown o’ the causeway !” 

This piece of intelligence perfectly 
astounded me. If it were true that 
the secretary had really fled—and 
such disappearances were in those 
days very far from uncommon—the 
weight of suspicion would neces- 
sarily be removed from Ewins, and 
even Speedwell might have been 
imposed on. It was in the highest 
degree improbable that the Yankee 
could have made any mistake as to 
the character of the scrip which he 
had been induced to borrow and 
put into circulation. He was much 
too sharp for that. Besides, he 
had taken the precaution to note 
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down the numbers of the shares, 
which tallied precisely with those 
on the falsified paper. The missing 
secretary and Speedwell might pos- 
sibly have been in league, and, from 
fear of detection, have fled together, 
or at least simultaneously. Such were 
the thoughts that rapidly crossed my 
mind; but I was anxious to hear 
more, and Davie proceeded, 

“The next thing, Mr. Norman, 
that looks unco queer is this—that 
for some thousands of shares, repre- 
senting I wotna what amount of 
money, there are duplicates in cir- 
culation; and the best engravers in 
London are ready to swear that the 
signatures are precisely identical. 
If that be sae—and [ heard it on 
gude authority—there will be braw 
wark for the lawyers. Scrip’s just 
like bank-notes: if twa of them 
bear the same number, it stands to 
reason that they canna baith repre- 
sent the same amount of money; and 
if neither set are forgeries—that is, 
as regurds the signatures—Beaton, 
and the other director that signed, 
are clearly liable. Doubtless they 
may have recourse against the com- 
pany, but I take that to be a despe- 
rate chance.” 

“ What you tel] me now, Davie, 
establishes a strong presumption 
that Mr. Beaton, far from perpetrat- 
ing a fraud, has been made the 
victim of a deliberate conspiracy. 
He may, indeed, unintentionally 
have signed a fraudulent issue, for 
which he may legally be liable; but 
that cannot in the slightest degree 
affect his character.” 

Davie shook his head. 

“Mr. Norman,” he said, “if you 
happened to have scrip in your 
pocket-book, for which you had paid 
—we shall say five thousand pound 
—and were told that it was as worth- 
less for the purposes of negotiation 
as the notes of the Ayrshire Bank, 
it’s my belief that you would not be 
just quite so charitable in opinion. 
And you'll pardon me for saying that 
your ain een might have been 
pyked out; for had you consented 
to take scrip instead of hard cash 
on a day that you may weel re- 
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member, I’se warrant you'd have 
been as mad against Beaton as the 
lave.” 

* Possibly, Davie, you are right; 
but, not being in that predicament, I 
am the more likely to give an impar- 
tial judgment.” 

“ But, after all,” said Davie, “ what 
matters character in a case like this? 
Character’s a grand thing for a puir 
chap like me, or for any lad that has 
to make his way in the world, It’s 
our certificate, and what we must 
needs carry with us if we hope to 
hop up from ae branch to the ither 
of the social tree. But when a 
man gets to the tap he commonly 
does just what he likes best, without 
caring: for the clash of those below 
him. However, the matter as it 
stands is a perfect puzzle. Ae thing 
is clear enough, and that is, that 
there has been. foul play somewhere. 
The secretary chield will hae the 
wyte on’t, for it’s like by this time 
he’s out of reach of fugie warrants; 
and Beaton, whether he can clear 
himself or no, maun abide the con- 
sequences. The banks will be down 
upon him now; and the wealth that 
he thought sae muckle o’—house 
gear, plenishing, and a’—will be 
swept away like the jingling river- 
ice when Tweed comes down after a 
thaw !” 

“Unhappy man! he is indeed 
greatly to be pitied.” 

“Deil a bit o me pities him!” 
said Davie. “ Better folks than he 
have felt the black ox tread on their 
foot, and the warld has made sia’ 
maen for them.” 

“Fie, Osett!” said I—“that is 
not spoken like a Christian. All of 
us have our faults; and though 
pride is a very detestable one, it is 
not for us to rejoice when God sees 
fit to rebuke it. Mr. Beaton may 
have been arrogant, but I never 
heard it said that he was unjust ; 
and if, in his attempt to climb high 
above his fellows, he has been so 
terribly stricken down, rather let us 
take warning from his fate than exult 
over his mistortune.” 

“I’m sure I bear nae ill will to 
the man,” said Davie. “He never 
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did scathe to me or mine; but for a’ 
ye say, Mr. Norman, ye’ll no prevent 
me from thinking that he is gey 
like a blawn-up bladder, and that, 
ye ken, if it is fit for naething else, 
sorts grandly for a foot-ba’. But I 
should ask your pardon, for I hae 
observed, mair nor ance, that ye 
hae a kind o’ hankering for thae 
Beatons, the cause of which I canna 
comprehend, for I traw ye hae little 
to thank him for.” 

“ Never you mind, Davie, what I 
think or feel. I own, however, that 
I have strong reasons for wishing 
that no suspicion may rest upon Mr, 
Beaton’s probity, whatever may be- 
come of his fortune; and therefore 
I am anxious that this strange busi- 
ness should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. What you have told me 
regarding the double issue of shares 
is certainly perplexing, and does 
not bear out some suspicions that 
were forming in my mind, for I have 
already rec-ived a curious commu- 
nication on the subject. However, 
I must not neglect any possible 
chance of obtaining more accurate 
information. The first person I 
wish to see is Flusher, for whom 
you were kind enough to find em- 
ployment.” 

“JT can bring him to ye in five 
minutes,” said Davie. “ Troth, Mr. 
Norman, the obligation is on my 
side, for he is a handy creature and 
a willing, and never deserts his work 
for a spree.” 

“Then pray fetch him,” said I. 
* And now, Davie, old companion, 
I must take you into my confidence, 
for I may need a friend on whom I 
can rely to help me, it may be with 
hand as well as head——” 

“ Not a word mair, Mr. Norman! 
I’m the man that will stick to ye 
like a brither; and though I am 
maybe no so learned as some o’ thae 
parliamentary chields, ’od I whiles 
think that I hae as gude a grip 0’ 
common sense as the best o’ them. 
If it comes to the use of hands, I 
fear no living man, if ye dinna bring 
‘air odds against me, as you did 
down-by at Wilbury.” 

“Thank you, foster-brother! And 
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now let us ascertain whether Flusher 
can throw any light on the business 
on hand; afterwards I shall explain 
ou everything.” 
I 80, then,” soliloquised I, when 
Osett had departed on his mission, 
“all is over with the proud mer- 
chant! The men who fawned upon 
him yesterday, because they hoped 
to profit by his favours, will turn 
against him to-morrow, and swell 
with their voices the general chorus 
of obloquy. The summer friends 
will fall from him; those who have 
shared his feasts will be the first to 
denounce his extravagance; the 
politicians who pointed'te him as a 
model of upright enterprise will de- 
nounce him as an iiposter; the 
hypocrites who craved his advice 
will now revile him as a fool! 
Well, well, it is the way of the 
world, that recognises no standard 
of excellence save success, and re- 
gards failure asacrime! But Mary 
—here at least her persecution ends, 
for after this event she need not 
fear the renewal of the addresses of 
Lord Pentland. Strange, that the 
adversity of the man through: whom 
I have been made _ independent 
should affurd me the only reason- 
able prospect of attaining to the 
highest happiness I desire! Stranger 
still, that the antagonism which our 
only interview provoked should 
have forwarded the hope which at 
one time appeared to be entirely 
visionary! But, if I have estiniated 
Mary Beaton’s cliaracter aright, she 
will not stoop to accept, as a refuge 
from poverty, any offer that might 
be dictated by the mere selfishness 
of love. I shall strive to win her 
by vindicating her father’s honour, 
and, that once established, why, let 
the world say its worst. No sage 
has yet been able to find a talisman 
against misfortune; and the only 
wise men of the earth are those who 
have borne it with equanimity. 
This man will not do so. He will 
chafe like the caged tiger, until his 
furious rage is that of self-destrac- 
tion; for he falls from such a height 
that the brain must necessarily reel, 
and something like madness inter- 
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vene. Heaven help him! but let 
me strive to do my duty in that 
course which is dictated by honour 
and by love.” 

Davie Osett presently appeared, 
with Flasher in his train. 

“Mr. Flusher,” I said, “it may 
be in your power to render me aa 
essential service. You once inform- 
ed me that professional work had 
been offered to you, but that you 
declined undertaking it because it 
was of an illegal or criminal nature. 
Was not that so?” 

“Tt was, sir—just as you say.” 

“ Morever, I remember that Mr. 
Speedwell, when you and he were 
conversing together in the Arcade, | 
taunted you with squeamishness for 
refusing employment. Will yon fa- 
vour me by explaining the circum- 
stance to which he then alluded— 
that is, if you are not bound by any 
solemn promise to secresy ?” 

“T have given no such promise, 
sir, and I shall frankly tell you 
everything. When I arrived here 
from Manchester I was, as I think 
I told you before, in a very desti- 
tute condition—anxious to procure 
work, bat unable to find any. I 
had applied in vaiu td several en- 
gravers, and was returning home 
one evening almost broken-hearted, 
when I chanced to observe, in the 
window of an obscure shop in a 
street leading from Seven Dials, a 
ticket bearing the words, ‘ Engrav- 
ing done here.’ I knew the locality 
to be one of indifferent reputation: 
the greater part of the shops were 
receptacles four old clothes or broken 
metal; and the men who lounged 
about the doors were obviously of 
that class which is especially liable to 
the scratiny of the police. 

“Determined not to throw away 
even the smallest chance of obtain- 
ing employment, and yet anythin 
but sanguine as to the result, 
opened the door, which gave motion 
to a bell fastened to a spring. It 
was a small dingy room, without 
any counter, but tapestried with 
cast-off apparel, and near the Tire 
two men were seated, apparently in 
close conversation. Ome of them, 
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immediately on my entrance, turned 
his back, so that I could not get a 
glimpse of his features, while the 
other, a big strong man of repulsive 
appearance, who was apparently the 
master of the premises, demanded 
in a surly tone what I wanted. 

“T replied by referring to the 
ticket in the window, and explained 
that I was an operative engraver, 
on the look-out for a job, and will- 
ing to undertake any for Jess than 
the usual wage. 

“*Then you may go about your 
business,’ said the man. ‘ Bundle 
yourself off in less than no time; 
you’re not wanted here. I take it 
you’re none of our set, and we never 
trust jobs to any but our pals.’ 

“At this his comrade plucked 
him by the coat, and muttered 
something which I could not hear. 

“*No, nol’ said the other. ‘It’s 
mo good trusting to a cove unless 
you are sure sartain that he does 
mot peach. For anything we know, 
this may be a trap, and I won’t go 
out of the regular line of business to 
please you or any man!’ 

“*Confound you for an obstinate 
ass!’ was the reply. * You told me 
that you can think of no one fit to 
do the trick, and now, when an op- 

rtunity presents itself——’ here he 
owered his voice again, and the rest 
of the conversation was conducted in 
whispers. 

“At length the master of the 
house apparent'y yielded the point, 
and sat down with a growl of dis- 
approbation ; while the. other, still 
concealing his face, though he made 
a@ movement which enabled him to 
see,mine, asked me several questions 
as to my circumstances, previous 
history, and professional experience 
—the answers to which seemed to 
satisfy him. He then took out a 
pocket-book, and, handing to me, 
over his shoulder, one or two slips 
of engraved paper, which purported 
to be railway obligations, inquired 
whether I could execute such work 
as that? 

“*Most certainly,’ I said; there 
is ssn. Py that requiring extra- 
ordinary skill,’ 
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“*But can you execute a plate, 
the impressions from which shall 
be precisely similar to, and undistin- 
guishable from, a copy placed in your 
hands ?’ 

“*That is not quite so easy; but 
it can be done, and I have no objec- 
tion to make the attempt.’ 

“*T'll tell you what it is, master,’ 
interrupted the man of the house, 
‘Iv’s clear you are going to take 
your own way as to this, and it’s 
no business of mine to prevent yon, 
Bat if you will take up with a 
tramp who has never been on the 
regular lay, settle with him some- 
where else than in my crib. I keep 
house for none but true boys; so, if 
you want to cut any more whids you 
must go and patter elsewhere.’ 

“* Well, there’s sense in that,’ 
said the other, ‘though you need 
not be quite so grumpy. Hark ye, 
friend. Meet me to-morrow night, 
at ten o'clock precisely, at the place 
I have noted on this card. Inquire 
for Mr. Tibbetts, and the waiter will 
show you toaroom. There we can 
confer further. Meantime, keep your 
tongue from wagging, and take this 
as an earnest.’ 

“So saying, he threw me a crown- 
piece; and the landlord, growling 
like a mastiff, half jostled me into 
the street. On the following night, 
I went punctually to the place in- 
dicated—a small public-house in an 
alley off Holborn. I was ushered 
into an apartment, where I found 
the stranger with whom I had al- 
ready communicated, and a flash- 
looking man, who was no other than 
Speed well.” 

“T knew we should get on the 
trace at last!” cried I, interrupting 
Flusher’s narrative. “ Notwithstand- 
ing all his turnings and windings, the 
rascal could not escape. Bat the 
other person, Mr. Flusher—what sort 
of a man was he?” 

“ His real name,” replied Flusher, 
“T have not discovered, nor did j 
ever see him again after that inter- 
view. But he was a middle-aged 
man, rather stout in figure, bald on 
Lee forehead, and with sand-coloured 

air. 
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“And big red whiskers?” asked 
Davie Osett. 

“Yes, they certainly were. And, 
now tliat I think of it, he bore a 
peculiar mark, for I observed that he 
wanted a finger on the right hand!” 

“Huzzay! The murder’s out now 
—I ken him brawly! ” shouted Davie. 
“That was nae ither than the miss- 
ing secretary! He’s a Durham 
chield that, and his name’s Dobig- 
ging. His pirlie was chackit off by a 
machine.” 

“This is indeed an important dis- 
covery,” I said. “ Well, Mr. Flasher, 
what took place afterwards?” 

“ Why, sir, after a good deal of cir- 
cumlocution—for they did not seem 
very willing to come to the point, 
and I had to answer many questions 
about my circumstances and position 
—they had a private colloquy of 
some length, which ended by Speed- 
well making a gesture of acquies- 
cence. After doing so, he left the 
room immediately, without addressing 
a word to me; and the other pro- 
duced the document of which he 
wished me to make a fac-simile. It 
was, to the best of my remembrance, a 
form of scrip certificature for an issue 
of new shares in the Pocklington Rail- 
way.” 

“ The very line I imagined! 
go on, Mr. Flusher.” 

“I was to have the plate ready 
within two days, for executing whieh 
I was to receive two pounds instantly, 
with seven more on delivery, which, 
you must understand, was a rate of 
payment far above the value of the 
work required.” 

“* But,’ said he, ‘my fine fellow, 
there are two conditions with which 
you mast comply. In the first place, 
after you have provided yourself with 
a plate and tools, and what other 
things you require, you must go toa 
place which I shall name to you, and 
there remain, under lock and key, 
until the work is done. This copy 
goes with me in the mean time, In 
the second place, you must take an 
oath, which I shall now administer, 
never, under any circumstances, to 
mention this transaction to a haman 
being.’ 
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“*¢ That, sir, said I, stoutly, ‘I will 
not do; neither will I sabmit to be 
incarcerated even for a single hour. 
If the work is of a fair and honest kind 
no such precautions are requisite—if 
otherwise, I am not the man for your 
turn.’ 

“* Why, you fool,’ said the other, 
reddening, ‘do you think I want to 
kidnap you! Don’t you know that 
operative tailors—flints or dungs, as 
they are callel—are always required, 
when they get a job, to finish it on 
their employers’ premises? I know 
nothing about you beyond what you 
have told me yourself, which may be 
a parcel of confounded lies; and 
what security have I, if you are left 
to yourself, that you will perform the 
work within the allotted time? Do 
you think I will ran the risk of your 
getting drank and disappointing me? 
I am willing to give you two sove- 
reigns just now, because you really 
seein to be a poor devil, and I want 
you to provide yourself with proper 
tools; but the work must be done 
under my superintendence, or not at 
all.’ 

“*¢ Well, sir,’ said I, ‘there is rea- 
son in what you say, and in that 
respect I ain ready to conform to 
your will. But as for taking an oath 
of secrecy, you will never persuade 
me to that.’ 

“* My good fellow!’ said he, some- 
what more confidingly, I suppose 
because I had yielded a point; *‘ how 
can you ever expect to get on in the 
world if you persist in such ridica- 
lous scruples? Don’t you know that 
the whole Privy Council are sworn 
to secrecy; and do you think your- 
self better than the first statesmen 
of the land? I could satisfy you at 
onee, if I chose to do so, but really, 
when I engage to pay you three times 
the value of the work, I must main- 
tain that you have no right to ask 
explanations. I might tell you, which 
is not far from the truth, that 
the plate from which this im- 
pression was taken has been mislaid 
or lost, and that the person for whom 
I act must have it replaced within 
two days, otherwise he will be liable 
to severe penalties. But I am not 
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entitled to disclose secrets; and, in 
availing myself of your skill, I 
must take care to have you equally 
bound,’ 

“< That, sir,’ I replied, ‘does not 
satisfy me. If there are secrets 
which you are bound to keep, I will 
not be mixed up with the matter. 
I am miserably poor, as you may 
see, but I must have a clean con- 
science; and there is that in your 
proposal that forces me to decline the 
a. 

“*¢ Are you mad, idiot?’ said the 
man, starting up—‘do you know 
where you are?’ 

“* Perfectly well,’ said I; ‘and my 
wife knows also.’ 

“The man bit his nether lip 
savagely. . ’ 

“* Well, well!’ said he, ‘ since you 
are such an impracticable ass, the 
sooner you go the better. Yet 
stay—I owe you a day’s wage; so 
there are the two sovereigns—I’ll 
make them three. Go abvut your 
business; and hark ye—take a 
quartern or so of gin, and get as 
drunk as your heurt can desire. 
That’s the best regimen for a fel- 
low who is trouble! with such 
qualms. But—mark me—if you 
ever breathe a word of this, you 
would be safer to stand in the 
centre of a tunnel, with trains 
roaring down from opposite direc- 
tions.’ ” 

“ And so, Mr. Flusher,” said I, 
“your interview with this mysterious 
personage terminated ?” 

“It did, sir ; and I have never seen 
him since, as I think I have already 
told you.” 

* And are you ready, if called upon, 
to say so much before a magis- 
trate?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Sinclair,” replied 
Flusher, “for I undertook no obliga- 
tion to the contrary.” 

“Then we may dismiss the subject 
for the present. But Mr. Flusher, I 
am bound to say that your conduct 
on that occasion was greatly to your 
honour.” 

“ Ah! but,” said Flusher, slightly 
hanging his head, “I took the three 
sovereigns !” 
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“And you did right,” said J, 
“for they certainly were fairly 
earned.” 

‘“ And, mair than that, it’s aye law- 
ful to make spoil of the Egyptians,” 
added Osett. 

Flusher having departed, it was 
necessary fur me, in fulfilment of my 
promise, to make rather a full expla- 
nation to my foster-brother, part of 
which was ready enough; but I own 
to feeling a little embarrassed when I 
was forced to refer to my attachment 
to Miss Beaton. Davie, however, like 
most other people, was delighted at 
being made the depositary of a love 
secret. 

‘“* Wee!,” said he, “ that dings a’! 
Haith, Mr. Norman, it was baud in 
ye to stand up sae stiffly against 
the aul man, when ye had a faney 
for his daughter. But it’s a great 
mercy that ye did it, otherwise ye 
might hae whistled for your gear, 
She’ll be but a_ tocherless_ bride, 
though; but what o’ that? Ye 
hae gotten enough for baith, and a 
canty hearth is a hautle better than 
a rich ane.” 

“True, Davie; but remember that 
I am by no means confident of suc- 
cess. Mr. Beaton will probably show 
himself quite as implacable in mis- 
fortune as in prosperity; and—and 
—in short—a thousand things may 
occur to render our union jmpossi- 
ble.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” quoth Davie. ‘If 
you like Ler, and she likes you— 
about which, by this time, ye hae 
doubtless some inkling—it will a’ 
come right in the long-ran.” 

“ Heaven grant it may!” I said. 
* You now understand why I feel so 
much interest in having this myste- 
rious affair thoroughly cleared up; 
and it seems to me, after what Flusher 
has told us, clear beyond doubt that 
the forgery was committed by those 
two men, Dobigging and Speedwell. 
Yet, if the signatures are genuine, 
there is something still to be ex- 
plained.” 

“TI hae a kind of notion that the 
way they would set about it was 
this. It’s a rule among the com- 


panies that an engraver, when he 
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gets an order, shall supply neither 
more nor less than the specified 
number, and these are carefully 
counted over by a committee of 
directors before they pass into the 
hands o’ the secretary, whose busi- 
ness it is to see them signed. It’s 
a wise precaution, but I doubt it 
never entered into the heads of ony 
of them to count the scrip a second 
time after it had been signed. Now, 
what’s to hinder a rogue o’ a secre- 
tary, if he has blank shares or 
counterfeits in his pouch, to slip 
them in among the rest? Signing’s 
a fashious job, and directors are: 
ower glad to get through wi’ it to 
pay ony attention to the number- 
ing. No respectable tradesman 
would exceed his order; but there’s 
naething you canna get done for 
you in London—the mair’s the 
pity!—if you are ready to pay for 
it. You see Dobigging was down 
among the thieves, looking out for 
a hand, when Flusher fell in wi’ 
him, and doubtless he would hae 
nae great difficulty in finding anither 
person to engrave a plate.” 

“That’s a shrewd conjecture, and 
one that seems entirely to solve the 
difficulty. I am glad, though, that 
there is no trace of Littlewoo 
having been implicated in this mat- 
ter.” 

“Na,” said Davie—‘ they wadna 
trust sic a kittle business to the like 
of him. But I canna help laughing 
to think that the lang shauchling 
Yankee has been sae cleverly let in. 
Od, that Speedwell maun be a sharp 
fellow |” 

“ He is certainly as deep a scoun- 
drel as ever rubbed shoulders with 
the gallows! I wonder whether he 
has left the country ?” 

“You may be certain he-has done 
naething of the kind,” replied Davie. 
“What for should he? The secre- 
tary—that’s Dobigging—behoved to 
take to his heels, for he was a ruined 
man otherwise, and it’s to be sup- 
posed that nane knew that Speed- 
well had been trafficking wi’ him. 
Then, ye see, Speedwell contrived 
to make the Yankee utter the scrip, 
after getting from him a written 
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acknowledgment; and I daresay he 
thinks that baith Ewins and Do- 
bigging are at this moment cheek- 
by-jowl in a New York steamer. 
Then we hae heard that Speedwell 
didna say a word to Flusher about 
the engraving of the plate. It’s my 
belief that, if it came to a trial, there 
wadna be evidence to convict him; 
fur you may be sure that the man 
who made the plate—unless, indeed, 
he was an entered member of a 
London gang—was soon disposed 
of.’ 

“Disposed of, Osett? why, what 
would you insinuate ?” 

“Just murder, Mr. Norman! D’ye 
trow that puir thing Flusher wad 
ever again have seen the blessed 
light o° day, if he had consented to 
gang into ane of these fearsome 
holes that are weel kent to exist in 


London? D’ye think they'd hae 
let him out wi’ the power to blab 
sic a secret as that ? a, na! when 


his, wark was done, they'd hae 
knocked him on the head like a 
beast in the shambles, and the corp 
wad hae been flung down a trap- 
door into a sewer. Ay, ye may 
weel look astonished ; but no living 
man kens a tithe o’ the villany that 
gangs on here.” 

“You make me shudder, Davie! 
Surely it is impossible that such 
atrocities can be committed in Lon- 
don.” 

“What for no in London, ony 
mair than Paris, where they tell me 
that ilka morning you may see the 
bodies of five or six murdered men 
that have been flung into the river 
laid out in a place they ca’ the 
Morgue? Take a turn down-by 
in St. Giles, and see what sort o’ 
looking lads you will meet wi’ there. 
Our cairds and gypsies are whiles 
bad enough; but, my certie, they 
are angels o’ light compared wi’ the 
villains that are here!” 

“ Well—we most break off the 
discussion for the present. My 
first business will be to see Mr. 
Ewins, whose mind I may some- 
what relieve, provided he gives me 
assurance that he will make judicial 
disclosures. As for you, Davie, 
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keep yourself in readiness to move, 
if your engagements wil! admit of 
your deing so, Otherwise——” 

“ Deil a fears o’ my being out of 
the way,” said Davie. “I’ve got 
three chaps under me now, and I 
can take things easy. But to redd 
out a ravelled matter like this, in 
which you, Mr. Norman, are ec n- 
cerned, I’d gang the length o’ Tar- 
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notice o’ the wedding. It’s lucky, 
ye ken, for foster-brithers to tuke 
that kind o’ loup thegither, and 
there’s a lass down at Selkirk, 
J:anie Leslie, that maybe wad hae 
nae ol jection " 

“No, no, Davie! Let us make 
no rash engayements. If you are 
married first, 1 shall appear at your 
wediling—if the priority should be 








tary. Gude-night, sir; and, I say, mine, I expect the like favour from 
dinna forget to give me due you.” 
BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATIOA. A 


Ir you have the happiness to 
possess a garrulous and clear-beaded 
old friend of seventy or. eighty 
ery of age, you will see what a 
10old the stage and its professors 
had on the generation at the eom- 
mencement of this century. “ John 
Kemble, sir, always wore knee- 
breeches of grey cloth when he was 
in the country. Mrs. Siddons, sir, 
once tumbled over a stile near 
Coventry, aud bore the mark of the 
accident on the instep of her right 
foot to her dying day. She died 
on a Friday, sir, and I have heard 
she was married on a Thursday.” 
The newspapers of 1809 are filled 
with more columns of discussion on 
the late quarrel between Y. Z. of 
the T. R. D. L. and X. Y. of the 
T. R. ©. G. than of information 
about the armies in Spain. Who 
would trouble his head now if all 
the actors of Drury Lane libelled 
all the actresses of Covent Garden 
once a-week? Nay, put your hand 
to your heart, reader, and answer 
this, Do you know the name, the 
quality, the character, or appear- 
ance of any performer, male or 
female, at either of the above- 
named theatres? Would it give 
you any pain to be informed that 
the second murderer of the one 
had long been privately married 
to the singing chatmbermaid of the 
other? or that the youthful lover 


of either had thrashed the heavy 
father within an inch of his life? 
The marvel to us of this later gene- 
ration is, how anybody could have 
had: any greater interest in the pri- 
vate proceedings and previous his- 
tory of the man who acted Friar 
Lawrence than in the parentage and 
education of the man who made his 
boots. If Crispin makes the Wel- 
lingtons easy yet close-fitting, with 
a flexible yet impermeable sole 
and glossy upper-leather, who cares 
whether his mother was at all times 
in possession of her marriage certi- 
ficate or not?—who cares whether 
his father sent him very early to & 
school, or neglected his education 
till he grew up as ignorant as & 
yonng “honourable” of the Whig 
and evangelical persuasion? But 
nobody had so much reason to com- 
plain of this indecent prying into 
all their affairs—matrimonial, pe- 
cuniary, moral, and religious—as 
the unhappy actors themselves. 
Poor mimes for three or four hours 
a-day, making their bread in the 
contortion of their faces and in- 
flation of their longs, it was too 
bad that they should be followed 
from their uneasy. position before 
the foot-lights, and traced, with the 
minuteness and accuracy of a de- 
tective, to the cider-cellar, to the 
finish, to the policy-office, to the 
van, to the bridewell; or, following 
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the sunny path of success, and 
changing the sex of the performers, 
—from the smothering pillow of 
Desdemona to the drawing-room, 
to the park, to the church, to the 
coronets of dukes and earls, It 
seemed as if the moment an un- 
lucky person, whether an ambitious 
Hamlet or an aspiring Ophelia, set 
fuot upon the boards, they were 
forced in all future time to dance a 
torch-dance down the great hall of 
life, like a set of princes and po- 
tentates at a Prussian wedding, and 
found repose and shadow never 
more. To exist for ever within the 
glare of lamps and the smell of 
orange-peel was a heavy price to 
pay for the chance of making a 
palpable hit as Laertes, or captivating 
&@ marguess in the white robes of 
Miranda. But this suffering actors 
were willing to endure and _ the 
public to inflict. Once encircled 
with the tinfoil crown—once robed 
in imitation ermine—once grasping 
the wooden sceptre—private exist- 
ence was from thenceforth impos- 
sible to the vexed majesty of Sicily 
or the ill-favoured king of Denmark. 
His ways were marked in Wardour 
Street—his appearance was greeted 
in Martin’s Lane. The first seat 
of the gallery recognised him as he 
dived into a ham and beef shop to 
cheapen a sausage; the waiter at 
the Tavistock door pointed him out 
to the rural clergyman who was 
waiting for a coach. ‘“ That’s Mr. 
Brown, sir, of Covent Garden ; he 
is going to appear to-night as the 
crabbed old gent in the Winter's 
Tale,” or “ That’s Mr. Jones, sir, 
of Drury; he is to act Hamlet’s 
uncle ; a big man, and very strong. 
He began with gymnastics, but when 
he grew too heavy for the rope, 
he took to kings, sir; he has almost 
always a crown on his head, I’ve 
heard say, what with four hours’ re- 
hearsal and three hours’ play, his 
reign would be nearly as lung as 
George 1V.’s, if they were all aided 
together, without counting the time 
they’re both asleep.” 

This morbid curiosity about the 
denizens of the stage has completely 
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died ont. Sufficient interest, no 
doubt, is still felt about the gentle- 
men and scholars who were really 
lords of the scene, and whose tones 
and looks are remembered as, with 
the magic of eye and voice, they 
summoned a meaning from some 
hidden phrase which had hitherto 
escaped us, or gave bodily presence 
to the great thoughts which Shake- 
speare ‘had condensed into the name 
of Lear. We may still inquire with 
interest about men of this mark 
and likelihood, and hear with plea- 
sure that Charles Young led a life 
of honoured ease and social enjoy- 
ment till his many parts were 
played out—the Ohristian’s the 
happiest part of all; that Charles 
Kemble showed the liveliness of 
Benedict and the grace of Anthony 
beneath the weight of years and 
the infirmity of deafness. But for 
the mass of the dramatis 

—for the strong Gyas and the 
strong Cloanthus—there is no room 
in people’s memories. They are 
now reduced to the rank-and-file of 
the great histrionic army, and are 
buried in cumulo, like the unknown 
yet useful heroes of Inkermann and 
Lucknow. The race, alas, of tittle- 
tattle critics and dramatic gossip- 
mongers, who would have made 
Havelocks and Nicholsons of the 
whole force—drummerboys, pion- 
eers and all—has passed away. 

But the passion for dragging 
every one connected with the the- 
atre before the public was not re- 
stricted, in that earlier day, to the 
mere wearers of the sock and bus- 
kin. Woe befall the aspirant for 
dramatic reputation in any shape 
or form!, If poverty, and beer, and 
vanity, and a cousin promoted to 
be prompter, induced a youthful 
Shakespeare to write a farce, he 
was a public character till the earth 
was shovelled over him, at the 
parish expense, in the pauper’s 
grave. Chields were among the 
audience, or in the orchestra among 
the fiddlers, or behind the scenes 
among the paint-pots, taking notes ; 
and whether the poor effurt suc- 
ceeded or not—whether triumphant 
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shouts brought forward the author 
to the front of his private- box, or 
indignant hisses drove him dis- 
tracted from the house—the notes 
were printed; they were sent to a 
yearly volume of theatrical intelli- 
gence ; they were incorporated with 
a thousand other records equally 
important ; and he flourished for 
ever in a dictionary, with all his 

vious life, and vaticinations of 
his future destiny, inscribed at full 
length : and, to bar all chance of 
immunity from the world’s research, 
this history of him was to be found 
in the index, either under the init a 
of his name or of the title of 
his work.- A man might wr.te an 
Epic, and be laughed at for a fort- 
night—or a History, and be for- 
gotten in a shorter time; but if he 
tried a melodrama, or a tragedy, or 
a@ pantomime, or soared into opera 
and comedy, it was all the same— 
he was pilloried in the biography 
of dramatic authors; and the hiss of 
that furious pit, the groans of that 
frantic gallery, never left his ears; 
anybody that heard his name could 
turn to the book; and the misfor- 
tune was, that if his cognomen hap- 
pened to be a common one, or if 
the biographer was deceived by the 
identity of patronymic, the wretch- 
ed subject of commemoration was 
credited with the doings of his 
double, and had follies and iniqui- 
ties of every kind to blush for, as 
well as the failure of his literary 
attempt. “ Robinson, William, au- 
thor of a farce called Phantoms in 
Love—hissed off in the middle of 
the first act ; drove the Bristol mail, 
died of delirium tremens, August 
1834.” What a perpetual source of 
irritation to our friend Mr. Robin- 
son, who is churchwarden in ovr 
town, and president of the Teetotal 
Society, to have had his simple 
story so confounded by means of a 
literary escapade in his youth, when 
he was serving his time in a fleecy 
hosiery house in London, with the 
life aud demise of another gentle- 
man of the same appellation! His 


descendants will never be able to 
separate the amiable and unsuccess- 
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ful writer of the amorous phan- 
toms from the charioteering skill and 
tipsy propensities of the other Dro- 
mio who drove the Bristol 

and finally expired of gin-and- 
water. 

People of unsympathetic minds 
feel a sort of scorn at the sufferings 
of those unwillingly-commemorated 
candidates for theatrical fame. “The 
fellow failed in writing a play, but 
who heeds the fdolish books where 
his failure is announced? I wouldn't 
care sixpence to be called a rascal 
every day of the week in the Chinese 
Times at Pekin. Let the blockhead: 
hold his tongue, and nobody is a bit 
the wiser.” But forty or even thirty 
years ago everybody was a great deal 
the wiser. The Chinese Times was 
written in good English, and . pub- 
lished in London. Everybody read 
it. A man’s sons at school turned 
to a passage like this: “ Ephraim 
Blant—educated at Oxford ;  ex- 
pelled for thrashing the proctor; 
came to London; was refused ad- 
mission to the bar; wrote for the 
stage. The following are the pieces, 
for which we are indebted to this 
gentlenan: Go it, Cripples—a come- 
dy of nu merit, condemned the first 
night. Hoky Poky Winky Wan— 
a barlesque, so filled with insolent 
allusions to the king and ministers, 
that a justly-indignant audience de- 
sired the author to be delivered in- 
to their hands; and when they had 
discovered him in one of the private 
boxes, he was taken to a coach-stand 
in the neighbourhood, and soused 
with the waterman’s buckets till his 
life was in danger, Love Conquers 
the World—a tragedy, hissed and 
laughed at. This gentleman, find- 
ing himself out to be the noodle his 
wisest friends had long pronounced 
him, retired from farther intercourse 
with the muses; and on the death of 
his father succeeded to a good estate 
in Suffolk. He married Maria, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Muck, Esquire, 
the agricoltural improver. He is 
chairman of the quarter-sessions, and 
stood unsuccessfully for the county 
at the last election.” Oan young 
Reginald Blunt believe his eyes? 
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Oan it be his father, the steady, tur- 
nip-loving, vagrant-quelling, dozy, 
prosy old squire and magistrate, 
who led such a terrible life in his 
youth, and left the university under 
a cloud, and wrote such dull, wicked, 
idiotic plays, that he was hissed, and 
sneered at, and ducked? Will his 
daughters see this hideous biogra- 
phy? If they do, will they have 
such respect and affection for the 
jolly, old, kind-hearted governor, or 
will they not hear perpetual sibilla- 
tions when they look at his bene- 
volent countenance, and tremble 
when they see a borse-bucket at the 
stable door, remembering what a 
tremendous part it played in the re- 
ception of Hoky Poky? For you 
will observe that the biographer of 
the stage differs from almost all 
other biographers in the relation he 
bears to the subject of his labours. 
In ordinary cases, a life-writer is a 
life-embellisher. He sees no spots 
on the character of his hero, and 
presents him at the end of his work 
as a model for the imitation of man- 
kind, though he began his inquiries 
in a very different spirit. Judge 
Jeffreys emerges from the beautify: 
ing hands of his recorder a firm and 
incorruptible magistrate, executing 
justice with a severity founded on 
the highest principles of loyalty and 
honour. As to Henry VIII. and 
Bloody Mary, let us be thankful we 
have such specimens of heavenly 
virtae surmounted by an earthly 
crown, fur they compensate for all 
the crimes and monstrosities of all 
other rulers. But the dramatic bio- 
grapher proceeds generally on a very 
different principle. If he can fling 
an orange or whistle a cat-call, he 
does it. Mossop is not genteel; 
Garrick is not more than five feet 
three; such an author was eaten up 
with jealousy ; such an actor cheated 
his landlaiy; Desdemona drank ; 
Ophelia deserted her children; 
Joseph Surface kept a spirit-shop in 
Drury Lane; and Dr. Dodd was 
hanged for forgery. 

The reader will ask, what has Dr. 
Dodd to do with a theatrical bio- 
graphy? Didn’t we tell you, that 
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if at - period of a man’s life he 
appeared either as actor or author, 
or in the remotest way connected 
with the drama, he became the pro- 
perty of this gatherer up of all the 
scandals and failures of his whole 
life? Accordingly, we find not 
only the name of Dr. Dodd, who 
published selections from Shake- 
speare, but an incredible number of 
the cle:zy — rectors, deans, and 
bie)>.:—who sighed for dramatic 
fame; for it seems that in ancient 
days a perfect mania of play-writing 
seized the thoughtful student in the 
dangerous two years between his 
degree and his orders, A®schylas, 
Sophocles, Terence, Aristophanes— 
all fermenting in those learned 
heads, foamed off into comedy or 
farce; and sticking up for ever in 
front of the gates of Bishopstho 
or Lambeth, or the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, there was a glaring ticket 
with the name of some adolescent 
drama, or scholar-like play, or ele- 
gant and pathetic tragedy, of which 
the residents in those spacious man+ 
sions, though by no means ashamed 
of their performances, did not wish 
a perpetual memorial held up in the 
eyes of their rustic vicars or minor 
canons— not to mention their 
churchwarédens and choir. 

The particular work that has 
given rise to these learned and in- 
dignant remarks is called Biogra- 
phia Dramatica ; or, a Companion 
to the Playhouse. It was com- 
menced by Mr. Baker, and brought 
down by him to the year 1764, 
Mr. Reed carried on the fatal record 
to the year 1782; and flowers and 
brickbats are distributed with im- 
partial hand on all the sons and 
daughters of Momus who flourished 
or failed between that date and 
1811 by Mr. Stephen Jones. Who 
may have been the continuators of 
this dramatic Newgate Oalendar to 
the present time, we.de not know, 
Perhaps the. disregard for stage 
affairs of which we spoke a page or 
two ago had already set in, and the 
grinning, jumping, howling, and 
roaring histrions, and adapters 
from the French and Elizabethan of 








our own day, may be allowed to 
rest in the shade. Buker, indeed, 
sets a very good example in this re- 
spect, in cases where he is obliged 
by his plan to immortalise an author 
or performer who won’t stand tlie 
rocess of embalming. For instance, 
his first subject under the letter A 
is this—“* A. R, gent. These ini- 
tials we find prefixed to a dramatic 
piece, entitled the Valiant Welch- 
man, tragi-comedy.” Oh everlast- 
ing Muses, who sit for ever carving 
the names of the great and wonder- 
ful on the rock of immortality, is 
this al! that can be said about the 
author of the Valiant Welchman? 
A vain guess is made, indeed, by 
the sagacious editor, that the initials 
represent a Mr. Robert Armin who 
wrote a comedy called The History 
of the Two Maids of More Clacke— 
“because,” he says, “the dates of 
the two performances are within six 
years of each other, and the styles 
are similar.” Bad jokes, ungram- 
matical expressions, dull situations, 
doubtless, were in both, as there 
were salmon, look you, in two rivers, 
one of which the Valiant Welchman 
knew from his boyish years. It is 
far clearer to us, that the initials re- 
_ Ap Ryce, or, better perhaps, 
ice Ap Tudor, who claimed the 
great dignity of gent, on the title- 
page, on the strength not only of 
his dramatic genius, but of his royal 
descent from Cadwallader the First. 
Next to him comes “ Adams, 
George, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s, 
Oambridge, in 1735.” If the incum- 
bent of Drizzie-cum-Fogy, which is 
still in the patronage of St. John’s 
and the county of Suffolk, died in 
1746, when the too poetic Fellow 
published the drama which has pro- 
cured him his niche in the Biogra- 
phia, we may feel sure that George 
gave up his fellowship, and married 
not later than 1747. If George’s 


son was born in 1748, he bas pro- 
bibly a grandson at this moment, 
with the corners of his mouth very 
much bent down, and his eyes very 
much turned up, in expectation of 
an ultra-evangelical mitre, as the 
grvatest theologian of modern times 
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is again prime minister; and how 
will that worthy and theatre-hating 
divine like to have it blown. on 
trumpets all round the episcopal 
palace, that his ancestor, the Rev- 
erend George, was author of a pro- 
fane stage-play called The Death of 
Socrates, which, with a sarcastic 
humour of which he was probably 
unconscious, Mr. Baker has des- 
cribed, by the abbreviations he uses 
for its nature or kind, as “A Hist, 
Trag.” We have little doubt that 
it was a trag. which was very 
powerfully hist. Triumphant over 
George Adams, Mr. Baker goes back 
again to the Robert Armin whom he 
thought he perceived hiding himself 
in the gossamer disguise of A. R. 
He catches the author of The Two 
Maids of More Clacke by the throat, 
after the instructions of Dogberry, 
and asks whether he is a true man 
or a thief; and when Robert Armin 
contumaciously declines to answer, 
the biographer adds a paragraph, 
which throws a very groundless im- 
putation on the honour and respece 
tability of Mr. Armin’s matrimonial 
connections. He says: ‘‘ There was 
published in the year 1604 a pam- 
pulet entitled A Discourse of Eliza- 
beth Armin, who, with some other 
complices, attempted to poison her 
husband ;” and in a manner, and 
with an evident animus, which 
would have procured a handsome 
sum in damages to the outraged 
feclings of A. R., he adds this 
frightful insinuation — “ Whether 
this anecdote has any reference to 
our author, we cannot pretend to 
affirm, but think it by no means 
improbable, from the correspond- 
ence of the date with the time in 
which he flourished.” It is a kind 
of relief to turn from these accusa- 
tions of cznital crimes to the milder 
punishins”.ts he administers to the 
follies aad vanities of mankind. 
Poor Samnel Brandon, of whom 
nothing whatever is known but bis 
name, and the title of his one play, 
called the Virtuous Octavia, affixed 
to his published work a motto from 
the Italian, which, by a good-hum- 
oured constraction of the words, 
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may be made to appear a modest 
confession of his undeservings, “ L’ 
acgua non temo dell’ eterno vblio” 
—I have no fear of the waters of 
eternal oblivion,” which, however, 
I know very well I have no chance 
of escaping. This, in the absence 
of al knowledge of who or what 
Samuel Brandon was, we meintain 
to have been the meaning of the 
quotation ; but Mr. Buker, more suo, 
is down upon the unknown Samuel 
and the virtuous lady he celebrated 
with the acerbity of an inquisitor 
condemning a contumacious heretic 
to the stake. ‘ What profession he 
was of,” says the biograpiiical Do- 
minic, “ or what rank he held in 
life, w8 have not been able to pro- 
cure any information, He appears, 
however, to have been possessed of 
no small share of vanity and self- 
sufficiency, from the Italian verse 
he has subjoined to the only dra- 
matic piece he wrote, and which, 
notwithstanding the high opinion 
he, and perhaps some of his partial 
friends, might entertain of it, is now 
entirely forgotten.” 

The war carried on against the 
forgotten and unknown is as bitter 
as if it arose from the refusal of the 
loan of half-a-crown, or any personal 
discourtesy of the same unpardon- 
able kind. From the deepest stra- 
tum of clay at the bottom of the 
lowest depth of Lethe, an unhappy 
Anthony Brewer is hauled up, to be 
stripped of feathers which nobody 
except a few bookworms from the 
same layer of mud ever knew he 
wore, and to be reduced to the 
small amount of fame he was en- 
titled to, of which nobody, with the 
above exception, has had a concep- 
tion for two hundred and fifty years. 
Anthony is the undoubted author, 
the reader will be pleased hence- 
forth to remember, of The Country 
Girl, a comedy, and of The Love-Sick 
King, a trag. hist. ; but if he hears, 
as is very probable, violent discus- 
sions going on at his club, in his 
family, at dinner-parties, and on 
excursions to see a volunteer shoot- 
ing-match, as to whether the said 
Anthony was also author of the 
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trag. com. of Landgartha, of the 
past. of Love's Dominion, and of the 
com. of Love's Loadstone, let him 
indignantly deny it on the authority 
of Baker; and explain, as that in- 
genious (Edipus «does, the cause of 
the mistake. He points out that 
the plays attributed to this peerless 
Anthony all begin with the same 
letter — Landgartha, Love's Domin- 
ion, and Love's Loadstone—a\| com- 
mence with L; “and so,” cries 
the trinomphant biographer, “ does 
Brewer’s acknowledged _ historical 
tragedy of the Love-Sick King. 
Now, in the catalogue of plays 
printed by Kirkman in 1661, the 
author's name is set opposite his 
work, and where the writer of a 
piece was unknown, a blank was 
left. But Philips and Winstanley” 
—two wretches who ought to have 
been put to death for stupidity on 
a subject of such importance— 
“ were not aware of this; and, see- 
ing a blank following the name of 
Brewer, which was attached to the 
Love-Sick King, they mistook the 
alphabetical arrangement for a re- 
petition of the same author, and 
ascribed these three L’s in succes- 
sion to the writer of that one play.” 
Was ever such a confusion? Will 
the world go on much longer—will 
it last even to 1867—if this is not 
rectified, for the universal enlight- 
enment of the ultimate generation 
of men? But the Chief Baker is 
like some husbands and Scotsmen 
of our acquaintance, who will allow 
nobody to abuse their wives or 
country but themselves, and breaks 
out in indignant denial when any- 
body else attempts to diminish the 
glory of Anthony Brewer. “ Lang- 
baine,” he says, “ absolutely denies 
that the cornedy of Lingua—(ma k 
the identity of initial)—is the work 
of this gentleman, yet assigns no 
other reason for so doing but his 
own bare ipse dizit.” instanley, 
on the same classical authority, 
attributes it to him; so does Theo- 
philus Oibber, on Winstanley’s 
word; so does Dodsley on Oib- 
ber’s; and so does Mr. Baker on 
those three excellent men’s assever- 








ation, with the additional argument 
in favour of the name of Brewer, 
that’ it was published without any 
name at all, which, says the acute 
logician, “makes his authorship 
more probable, it being much ear- 
lier in date than his other works, 
and therefore likely to have appear- 
ed anonymously.” Capital news 
this for any obscure aspirant after 
notoriety, if the. prodigious density 
of some future Baker endows some 
fature Liggnis with the fame of 
some popular work on the strength 
of its being. anonymous, and his 
never having published anything 
with his name. 

After this disquisition about An- 
thony, let us turn to Cesar. Baker 
affirms that a passage in this comedy 
of Lingua struck the-first spark of 
ambition in the heart of Oliver 
Cromwell. He tells us the play 
was acted at Cambridge, and that 
the future Protector took the part 
of Tactus, or the Touch, in a dis- 
cussion between the senses, among 
whom Lingua was admitted as chief 
and ornament of them all. Mr. 
Foster, the eloquent and enthusi- 
astic biographer of Old Noll, alludes 
to the fact, transferring the scene of 
it, out of deference to chronology, 
to Huntingdon Free School, but 
without endorsing the assertion of 
Mr. Baker, that the civil war and 
the death of Charles were caused 
by half-a-dozen lines of Anthony 
Brewer. Tactus, in coming on the 
scene, stumbles over a crown, and 
Oliver exclaims— 


“ Was ever man 80 fortunate as I, 

To break his shins at such a stumbling- 
block ? 

Reses and bays, pack hence!—this crown 
and robe 

My brows and body circles and invests. 

How gallantly it fits me! sure the slave 

Measured my head that wrought this 
coronet | 


They lie that say complexions cannot 
change: 

My blood’s ennobled, and I am _ trans- 
formed 


Into the sacred temper of a king.” 


Whereupon, in the opinion of the 
worthy Biographia critic, the grasp- 
ing soul of the little boy of fourteen 
(who was certainly flogged by Dr. : 
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Beard for the false syntax of the 
crown.and robe with the singular 
verbs) never forgot the glories of 
that hour, but mused on them at 
Worcester and Dunbar, and finally 
saw them pearly reproduced in 
soldier form when the sceptre of 
England was almost within his 
grasp. We maintain that, within 
one fortnight after the aforesaid 
flogging, Master O. Cromwell as 
completely forgot Lingua and Mr. 
Anthony Brewer as all the rest of 
the world, except the late Charles 
Lamb. The late Oharles Lamb! 
with his Elias, and his quiddities— 
he also has found a place in this 
congress of immortals, in right of 
his unnameable and unnamed ¢o- 
medy. Letussee. “Lamb, Oharles, 
Of this gentleman we only know 
that he is the author of John Wood- 
vill, T., and Mr, H., farce. But we 
suppose he is the same writer who, 
in 1808, gave to the public a ve 
agreeable selection, entitled Speei- 
mens of English Dramatic Poets 
who lived about the Time of Shake- 
speare ; and had previously published 
Tales from Shakespeare, a work of 
very considerable merit.” ; 

It is a pity for Mr. Baker and Oo.’s 
gossiping propensities, that Oharles 
Lamb had no brother with any pe- 
culiarity of adventure—no . cousin 
who had made a fortune by the 
slave-trade, or been prosecuted for a 
libel. The touching and really ro- 
mantic history of poor Mary Lamb, 
the sister, was yet to come; but 
wherever, in other instances, a col- 
lateral anecdote can be introduced, 
an ancestral indiscretion exposed, or 
a youthful dramatic failare recorded, 
of the most distant relation, or even 
a namesake, the curtain is infallibly 
drawn up, and we read—‘ We are 
sorry to say, a near relative of this 
gentleman, a granduncle by the mo- 
ther’s side, was hanged for uttering 
base coin in the reign of George II.” 
Turning to the name next in alpha- 
betical order to Charles’s, we are 
pleased to see, “ Lamb, the Hon- 
ourable George. This gentleman, 
whom we suppose to be one of the 


sons of Lord Viscount Melbourne, is 
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author of Whist/e for it, Op. piece.” 
And this is all! No intimation of 
how Whistle for it was received, or 
whether it was praised or—not; no 
anecdote of the author, and no a'lu- 
sion to his brother, who afterwards 
achieved greatness, if indeed he 
had not greatness thrust upon him 
against his will. When Whistle for 
it was published, William, after- 
wards Lord Melbourne, was thirty 
years of age. Had all the inquisi- 
tive powers of the biographer failed 
to discover any remarkable _inci- 
dent in his past career, vr to foresee 
any distinction in the future? No 
great blame can be attached to him 
if this was really the case, for “ this 
gentleman,” as he would say, re- 
versed the ordinary course of 
human reputation, and only be.ame 
illustrious after his demise. In 
1887, five-and-twenty years after 
the publication of this book, sur- 
rounded with power and patronage, 
Lord Melbourne had credit, indeed, 
for being a cleverer man than he 
appeared—a Sardanapalus in a 
humble way, with his lottier quali- 
ties obscured by the carelessuess of 
his manner and his hatred of in- 
tellectual display. But nobody 
thought of him as of a great raler 
of men—a politician, philosopher, 
and scholar, of whtom hereafter the 
land would be proud. He was: an 
amiable, pleasant, unaffected, well- 
read country gentleman, of which 
noble race every county in England 
possesses “five hundred as good as 


he.” So thought the public, the 
press, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Melbourne was delightful 


in private, and not more mischiev- 
ous in affairs than he could pos- 
sibly help. But upward from the 
very mouth of the river on which a 
man and his fortunes are generally 
floated off to oblivion, comes a back- 
water so strong that it reaches the 
scene of his exploits while alive, 
and shows him triumphant on the 
summit of that unexpected tide, 
“and blest with all the virtues 
under heaven.” Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, than whom no man is muvre 
fitted to pass judgment on intellect 
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and acquirement, bas pronounced 
his panegyric in terms which could 
only apply to a man ‘of the highest 
order in genius and sagacity; and 
Sir Lawrence Peel, in his interest- 
ing sketch of the life and character 
of his great relative, Sir Rubert, 
has corroborated the decision of the 
distinguished orator and novelist, 
in the sume graceful and unbiassed 
spirit in which his whole volume 
is composed. Is this a reaction 
against unjust disparagement? or 
is it in both the Colonial Secretary 
and the Chief Justice—jam rude 
donati—a_ good - natured protest 
against the hustings brawlers and 
pot-house politicians of the.present 
time, and a reminder to Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, and even the 
city of London, that the gay and 
graceful William Lamb, the gentle- 
man and scholar, was a far cleverer 
feliow and wiser’ man, in the midst 
of his apparent idleness and fashion- 
able nunchalanee, than the fussiest 
and most perspiring advocate of 
the paper-duty repeal, six-pound 
enfrauchised pauperdom, and down 
with the House of Lords? But 
the fascinating Viscount Melbourne 
escaped the vengeful steel of the 
tracu'ent life-writer by his obseur- 
ity in 1807. He would at most 
only have been consigned to fame 
as the relative of the author of 
Whistle for it. 

We think we perceive a mellow- 
i. ‘of tone as the dates approach 
the present time. Mr. Baker in 
1764, or Isaac Reed in 1782, can 
say things which Stephen Jones, 
the continuator, would not venture 
on in 1812. Later editions may be 
softer still, and perhaps, to save the 
feelings of Mr. Froude, the notice 
of a certain Edward Lewis may be 
entirely missed out. A paradox is 
nothing if not new, and it will be 
seen from the fvullowing extract 
how very second-hand are all the 
virtues with which that eloquent 
and romantic historian has bediz- 
ened the husband of Anne Boleyn: 
“Lewis, Edward, M.A. Of this 
gentl.man we know no more than 
that he is author of The Jta- 





lian Husband; or, the Violated 
Bed Avenged. A Moral Dram., 
1754.” The “Moral Dram. has had 
a tremendous effect on the easily 
intoxicated biographer; and, hav- 
ing confessed how little he knows, 
he proceeds to display what a quan- 
tity he can guess. “ We suspect 
him, however, to be the same Ed- 
ward Louis, M. A., who, in the year 
1769, published a work, entitled 
‘The Patriot King Displayed in 
the Life and Reign of Heury the 
Eighth, King of England, from the 
Time of bis Qoarr.] with the Pope 
to his Death. Printed for Charles 
Dilly in the Poultry.’ In the title- 
page to this pertormance he styles 
himself Rector of Waterstock and 
Emington, in Oxfordshire. We 
would, if possible, avoid leading 
our readers into mistakes, and yet 
it is natural fur us to suppose the 
author of the two most ridiculous 
of all dramatic performances might 
likewise have written the absurdest 
of all historical productions, espe- 
cially when there occurs such a co- 
incidence between dates and names. 
The tendency of the latter piece is 
to represent our lewd and sanguin- 
ary tyrant Henry VIII. as an ex- 
emplar of chastity and mercy.” 

This has the bite of Reed, who 
seems never so rabid as when he 
can tear up the reputation of some 
ludicrous old parson who has been 
long in his grave. Even Baker the 
Bitter is more pitiful, and tries to 
cast a veil over some of the fvibles 
of his subjects, and to evoke ro- 
mance from what to ordinary eyes 
seems very like profligacy and de- 
gradation. Turn to Mrs. De la 
Riviére Manley. This eighteenth 
century Aspasia had the remarkable 
fortune (according to her biogra- 
pher, whose strong point was not 
geography) of being born in the 
county of Southampton and the 
island of Jersey, during the gover- 
norship of her father, Sir Roger 
Manley. Sir Roger was more ro- 
mantic than wise in his politics and 
conduct, for he followed the stand- 
ard of King Charles I., and trusted 
for recompense to King Charles IL. 
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The Merry Monarch, perhaps, had 
only a laugh the mere at the want 
and weakness of the decayed old 
rovalist, and gave no help to the 
gallant soldier who converted hig 
sword into a pen. and recorded in 
chuice Latin the victories and re- 
verses of the civil war. If it be 
true that he was also the author of 
the first volume of The Turkish 
Spy, “which was continued after 
his death by his relative Dr. Midge- 
ley, who never had the honesty to 
mention his name,” the neglected 
Soldado was a man of as mach 
talent as courage. We may there- 
fore give him credit for educating 
his daughter, who lost her mother 
at an early age, with skill and sue- 
cess; but the mother’s care was 
wanting. A chilihood passed un- 
der the care of a disappointed eava- 
lier—cherishing high netivns — of 
loyalty, and finding solace from 
penury and neglect in turning the 
fortunes of the Great Rebellion into 
Patavinian prose—was succeeded by 
her dawn of womanhood, under the 
guardianship of an aunt who has 
figured more than once in the pages 
of romance—a. stiff, rigid, aristo- 
cratic, old spinster, contemptuous 
of the everyday world which ne 
glected her charms, and living in a 
world of her otvn, in which cold 
lovers and buteher’s bills are un. 
known,—casting a beautiful maiden 
of fifteen in her own formal and un- 
natural mould, and persuading her 
that there is a state of society some- 
where—name of the country undis- 
covered—where all the men are 
heroes and all the women divine. 
This was the position and character 
of a sister of Sir Roger, who read 
the books of chivalry as models 
of sentiment and manners, and be- 
lieved in them as sincerely as in 
her Bible. And to this spectacled 
and furbelowed Quixote, the cle- 
verest, the loveliest, and most in- 
dependent of young ladies was in- 
trusted, when she had mastered the 
Roman and French classics, with 
which her father was familiar. She 
was now an orphan, beautiful as the 
day, full of spirit and accomplish- 
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ments, her head stuffed with learn- 
ing, and her heart with dreams, 
when the old lady took off her 
_ spectacles, laid down Amadis de 
Gaul, and was buried. La Riviére 
and her sister found themselves 
poor and unfriended; and now, as 
might be expected, the villain of 


the story made his appearance. 
The fairy realm in which the 
maiden had _ hitherto lived was 


knocked to pieces, and the rude 
world came upon her in a storm of 
misery and shame. Her cousin, a 
son of Sir Roger’s brother—a fel- 
low evidently beyond the bounds 
of Baker’s Christian forgiveness, 
for he had joined the Purliament, 
and borne arms against the King— 
revealed his hereditary disloyalty, 
and, as he had been false to Church 
and Crown, was now false to beauty 
and honour, Under what base 
pleas, and by what _ intolerable 
arts, he obtained his object, we 
need not inquire; but La Riviére 
found herself, with blighted repu- 
tation and broken heart, thrown 
entirely on her own resources. 
Shut out by the society in which 
she would otherwise have been re- 
ceived, she betook herself to the 
companionship of that half-and-half 
sort of world, where the restraints 
of propriety are thrown away, but 
the charms of manner and intelli- 
gence retained. There she shone 
beyond all rivals by the grace of 
her behaviour and brilliancy of her 
wit, and in a short time was ad- 
mitted to the “inner ring” of that 
life of frivolity and excitement of 
which the King himself was the 
bright central star. She became a 
favourite with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, at that time the sovereign 
mistress of Whitehall, and perbaps 
excited her wonder as much by the 
correctness of her behaviour as by 
the quickness of her repartee. But 
the Duchess was as capricivus in 
her female friendships as in love, 
and ere six months elapsed be- 
came jealous of the talents and 
beauty of La Riviére, and led a 
crusade against her—a happy cir- 
cumstance for the object of her 
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hate, for it threw her into wiser 
counsels, and rescued her from the 
dangerous associations she had 
formed. Excluded from both the 
hemispheres into which the habit- 
able globe of society was at that 
time divided, she betook herself to 
the point where both were united, 
and sent a tragedy to the theatre. 
It was received with universal ac- 
clamation, and her name became a 
household word in the assemblies 
of wit and fashion. The authoress 
of the Royal Mischief achieved an 
entrance into another and higher 
circle, where everything was for- 
given to the possessor of genius, 
but where, probably, the only dif- 
ference between the poetess and 
the purest of her admirers was, 


‘that she had been discovered and 


they had not. It was in the later 
days of our Merry Monarch, when 
the forced Puritanism of the Com- 
monwealth had burst forth into 
universal licence. The salons of 
Versailles were imitated in their 
life and talent. Conversation was 
studied as an art, and everybody 
paid homage to what they called 
the charms of mind. Bat even 
here it was soon found out how 
amazingly the charms of mind are 
enhanced by a graceful figure and 
lovely face. All the great and rich 
and gay attended the levees of the 
new muse; and as she had hitherto 
shown great circumspection in her 
conduct, though sufficiently free in 
manner and conversation, fears were 
entertained that she would forfeit 
the world’s good opinion, which it 
had cost her such trouble to regain. 
And in this the history takes a more 
ingenious turn than would have 
suggested itself to an ordinary con- 
cocter of a three-volume novel. 
Proof against the allurements of 
wealth and rank, rejecting the ad- 
vances of any dangerous wooer, she 
gave herself up entirely to the de- 
lights of listening to the flatéerers 
of her intellectual pre-eminenee ; 
and glozing old knights and super- 
annuated courtiers mumbled her 
praises from morn to night, and 
“who peppered the highest was 








surest to please.” General Tid- 
combe Jaid his poor, rusty old 
sword at her feet, and warned her 
against the designs of another aged 
swain,’ who was the silliest old 
noodle and basest liar of his time. 
This respectable character was a 
certain Sir Thomas Sbhepwith, who 
made up for his senility and unsuc- 
cess by boasting away the reputa- 
tion of any beauty who allowed 
him to visit at her house. What 
youth and elegance had failed in, 
the false tongue of this dotard at- 
tained. He spread reports and 
imagined victories, and the world, 
with a shrug and a laugh, believed 
in the fall of the wittiest and most 
celebrated of her sex. From that 
time no steadiness of life, no per- 
tinacity of devial prevailed. Le 
Riviere was the victim of a sexa- 
genarian Lothario’s unfounded cal- 
umnies, and fell upon evil tongues 
and evil days. New triumphs at 
the theatre only led to a wider dif- 
fusion of her fame and her fancied 
guilt. Losing at last the reality of 
virtue, as well as its reputation, she 
justified the fears of her friends and 
prognostications of her enemies by 
the irregularity of her course; but 
not without gleams of a nobler dis- 
position. Borrowing a romantic 
sentiment from her dramatic ex- 
perience, she persuaded tle best 
beloved of her admirers to repair the 
fortune he had wasted in her ser- 
vice by marrying a rich widow, and 
retired fur a while te lament over 
her separation, and triumph in her 
generosity. How long this lasted 
we are not told; but she came out 
in a new character when the cur- 
tain drew up again. Disappointed 
in love, and soured perhaps by the 
docility with which her self-sacrific- 
ing advice had been followed, she 
became a politician of the most 
rabid kind, and wrote libels on the 
ministry, for which she was brought 
up in custody before the Secretary 


of State. Her book was called A’ 


New Atalantis, and contained the 
most ferocious assanits on her poli- 
tical opponents, under false names. 
“Her defence,” says Baker, “ was 
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made with much humility and sgor- 
row, at the same time denying that 
any persous were concerned with 
her, or that she had a further de. 
sign than writing for her own 
amusement and diversion in the - 
country, without intending partieu- 
lar reflections on characters.” When 
this was not believed, and the con- 
trary urged against her, by several 
circumstances, she said, “Then it 
must be by inspiration, because, 
knowing her own innocence, she 
could account for it no other way.” 
Lord Sunderland replied, “ that in- 
spiration used to be upon a good 
account, and her writings were stark 
nanght.” She, with an air of peni- 
tence, acknowledged, “ that his Lord- 
ship’s observation might be true, but 
that there were evil angels as well 
as good; so that, nevertheless, what 
she had wrote might still be by in- 
spiration.” This—said, we have no 
doubt, with a pretty laugh and a 
coquettish toss of the head—seems 
to have silenced the eloquence ‘of 
Lord Sunderland. He took his re- 
venge, however, in sending her off 
in custody of a messenger, and did 
not relax his hold until her Aabeas 
corpus was sued out, and she was 
set at liberty by law. Poor shaky, 
quaky, old General. Tidcombe had 
been in agonies on her account. He 
had begged her to fly to France to 
avoid her examination, and had 
offered, says Buker, his purse for 
that purpose; but as we feel cer- 
tuin, judging from the persevering 
gallantry of that military Methose- 
lah, that he offered himself at the 
same, time “for that purpose,” we 
need not feel surprised that the 
heroine refused the offer, and faced 
the Secretary of State, in hopes of 
an easy martyrdom and eventual 
triumph, 

As beauty decayed, the pamphlets 
grew. They were a sort of eruption, 
betraying a gradual corruption of 
the blood and decay of teeth and 
blushes. Her enemies were now 
tarned out of office, and the day 
of retribution had come, Every 
month saw an assault upon her 
ancient foes, and she became in- 
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valuable to Downing Street (if such 
was the haunt of the triumphant 
party at that time). Bitterness, 
falsehood, hatred, and unscrupulous 
assertion, were so characteristic of 
these lucubrations, that they moved 
the sympathetic feelings of the 
great satirist and traducer of the 
day, and Dean Swift extended the 
hand of fellowship to the equally 
fierce but less malicious Mrs. Man- 
ley. We confess it is a relief to get 
her into connection with a person- 
age of flesh and blood; the Tid- 
combes, the Shepwiths, the Tillys, 
and even her villanous cousin and 
foolish old aunt, are like the well- 
imagined bot rather feebly sus- 
tained characters in a romance; 
but the touch of Swift’s most un- 
romantic finger dissipates the. sus- 
picion, and we are informed that, 
“after he relinquished the Zz- 
aminer, she continued it with great 
spirit for a considerable time, and 
frequently finished pieces begun 
by that excellent writer, who also 
used often to furnish her with hints 
for those of her own composition.” 
It is a pity the biographer gives 
us no specimens of these Siamese 
productions, where the rage and 
venom of a neglected woman and 
disappointed priest must have been 
as inextricably mingled as _ the 
poetry and passion of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. But here ends the 
tale of the beauty and adventuress, 
Her beauty and adventures pro- 
bably came to a close together; and 
passing some years of age and idle- 
ness in the house of Alderman 
Barber, she saw the curtain fall 
without any demonstration of ap- 
plause, and “ was buried,” says the 
chronicler of her life, “in the 
middle aisle of the church of St. 
Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, where a mar- 
ble gravestone was erected to her 
memory.” 

We have dwelt on this account 
of Mrs. Manley because it repro- 
duces a state of manners of which 
we have no specimen at the pre- 
sent day. But even in the interval 
between the flaring patronage of 
the Duchess of Cleveland and the 
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decent dulness and pious hypocrisy 
of Queen Anne, she must have out- 
lived her period, as if a flying ser- 
pent had survived to be contempo- 
rary with the dodo, The nearest 
approach to the wit and profligacy 
which had formed the atmosphere 
of her youth was supplied by the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s; and audiences 
had turned so absurdly respectable, 
and language and literature had 
grown so polished and gentlemanly, 
that Swift must have endeared him- 
self to the congenial La Riviére by 
the contrast he offered to the im- 
proved spirit of the time. In him 
she recognised the coarseness, the 
immorality, and debasing tendencies 
which had won her earlier admira- 
tion in Wycherley and Congreve, 
and she must have clung to that 
impure concentration of humour and 
ferocity as her protection against 
the humanities of the TZatlr and 
the frigidity of Cato. The list of 
her plays is as follows: 1. The 
Royal Mischief (Trag.); 2. The Lost 
Lover; or, the Jealous Husband 
(Com.); 8. Almyna; or, the Ara- 
bian Vow (T.); and 4. Lueius, the 
First Christian King of Britain (T.). 
What we have said may give an 
interest to the works of this “ inge- 
nious gentlewoman,” if perchance 
they present themselves on a book- 
stall at a price not exceeding half-a- 
crown. 

But the list of dramatic author- 
esses of this period would be in- 
complete without the name of Mrs. . 
Aphra Behn. Like her contempor- 
ary, La Riviére Manley, “she de- 
voted herself,” as Mr. Baker observes, 
“to love and the. muses;” but 
Apbra was of a nobler spirit of 
self-dedication than the other, and 
made no attempt to conceal the 
objects of her worship. No half- 
way resting-place between the 
temples of Venus and Diana would 
have been satisfactory to this priest- 
ess of obscenity and vice; and with 
a redeeming touch of self-know- 
ledge, the society which had looked 
coldly on the slightly-veiled impro- 
prieties of the writer of The Royal 
Mischief was ten times more in- 
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dulgent to the unconcealed iniqui- 
ties of the authoress of The Lucky 
Chance. The nude was thought less 
offensive than the inadequately drap- 
ed. Plays, romances, and novels, 
rusbed down from that polluted 
pen like the contents of a sewer 
after rain, and for a quarter of a 
century after her death formed the 
fav.urite reading of respectable 
English homes, It is of this amaz- 
ing perversion of literary taste, and 
the rapid steps by which it was 
finally improved that Sir Walter 
Scott speaks in his letter to Lady 
Louisa Stuart: “A grandaunt of 
my own, Mrs, Keith of Ravelstone, 
who was a person of some conii- 
tion, being a daughter of Sir John 
Swivton, of Swinton, lived with 
unabated vigeur of intellect to a 
very advanced age. She was very 
fond of reading, and enjoyed it to 
the last of her long life. One day 
she a-ked me, when we happened 
to be alone together, whether I had 
ever seen Mrs. Beln’s novels? I 
confessed the charge. Whether I 
could get her a sight of them? I 
said, with some hesitation, I be- 
lieved I could; but that I did not 
think she would like either the 
manners or the language, which 
approached too near that of Charles 
Il.’s time to be quite proper reading. 
* Nevertheless,’ said the govd oid 
lady, ‘I remember her being so 
much admired, aud being so inter- 
ested in them myself, that I wish 
to look at them xugain.’ To hear 
was to obey. Sol sent Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, curiously sealed up, with 
‘private and confidential’ on the 
packet, to my gay old aunt. The 
next time I saw her afterwards, 
she gave me back Aphra, properly 
wrapped up, with nearly these 
words: ‘ Take back your bonny Mrs. 
Behn; and if you will take my ad- 
vice, put her in the fire, for I found 
it impossible to get through the 
very first novel. But is it not,’ she 
said, ‘a very odd thing that J, an 
old woman of eighty and upwards, 
sitting alone, feel ashamed to read a 
book which, sixty years ago, I have 
heard read aloud for the amusement 
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of large circles, consisting of the first 
and most creditable society in Lon- 
don.’” , 

An old woman of eighty and up- 
wards, when Walter Scott was a 
very young man, was probably born 
at the end of the previous century, 
If she listened to these delectable 
scenes when she was sixteen years 
of age, it will take us into the de- 
corous period preceding the first 
George. We must take the fact, 
therefore, of the continuance of 
Aphra’s novels as favourite reading 
at that time as a proof of the sur- 
vival of some old and highly-respect- 
able noodles of both sexes who were 
yet unaware of the change of taste, 
and had not perceived the clearing 
of the air. The theatres became 
comparatively purified before “ the 
first aud most creditable society in 
London ” when confidentially gather- 
ed round its tea-table. For public 
taste and morality have always a 
higher standard in England than 
private conduct; and who knows 
but in some quiet libraries and 
préttily furnished drawing - rooms 
the novels of Mrs. Behn or plays of 
Mrs. Manley may not have continued 
their course till they were succeed- 
ed by the French literature of the 
present time? But Aphra was a 
heroine as well as an authoress, and 
met with as strange adventures as 
she invented. Born in the reign of 
Charles I., she came to the maturity 
of her vice and beauty in the palmy 
days of the Restoration. Her father, 
a Mr. Jobnson, had died at sea, on 
his way to take possession of the 
governorship of “ Surinam, and 
six-and-thirty islands” (of which 
one, we think, must have been 
Barataria) ; and the family had per- 
sisted in their voyage, and landed 
in the unknown land. There she 
made acquaintance with Orvonoko 
and Imoinda, who furnished South- 
erne with a subject for his tragedy; 
and, narrowly escaping the breath of 
scandal for her regard for the heroic 
prince, she returned to her native 
country with ber way to make—and 
wit, beauty, and fascination to make 
it. In a sort of parenthesis, the 
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biographer informs us that at this 
time she became the wife of one Mr. 
Behn, a merchant residing in the 
city, but of Dutch extraction, What 
became of this convenient Hol- 
lander nobody knows, and nobody 
cares; but Aphra, availing her- 
self of the amphibious qualities of 
her mate, made herself equally at 
home in both countries, and was 
employed by the congenial Charles 
to act as his confidential agent at 
Amsterdam during the Dutch war. 
None of the many-trousered ministry 
had a chance with the new ambas- 
sador. She ogled, and whispered, 
and beguiled them out of all their 
state secrets, and no small amount 
of their solid florins, and communi- 
cated the former results of her poli- 
tical courtships to the dastardly 
boffoons at Whitehall. If she had 
sent them the florins, they would 
have been better pleased; but, 
despising the information which 
had been won by the wheedling 
endearments of this irresistible re- 
presentative, the King made many 
excellent jokes on the news she 
gave him of the intended attack on 
Chatham and London, and only 
was convinced of ber value when he 
saw the flames of the English dock- 
= and heard the booming of De 

uyter’s guns. Disgusted with the 
disregard shown to her despatches, 
her Excellency resigned her post, and 
coquetted with admirals, and swin- 
dled burgomasters on her own ac- 
count. Alas, alas! for the ephemeral 
nature of the qualities which con- 
quer admirals and set burgomasters 
on fire! Mr. Baker, forgetting that 
his hurried narrative, though con- 
sisting of only three pages, contains 
the experience of forty years, be- 
comes pathetic at the end of his 
account. ‘“‘Nor does she appear,” 
he says, with tears in his eyes, “to 
have been any stranger to the deli- 
cate sensations of the passion of 
love, as appears from some of her 
letters to a gentleman with whom 
she corresponded under the name 
of Lycidas, and who seems not 
to have returned her flame with 
equal ardour, or received it with 
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that raptare her charms might 
well have been expected to com- 
mand.” We come, shortly after 
this, to her epitaph, for she died 
in 1689 :— 


“ Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence enough against mortality.” 


We shut up our account of 
the Behns and Manleys, and the 
other revolting reactions against 
the lawless period of the Rebellion, 
and the hypocritical pretences of 
the Republic, well pleased to accept 
a little less brilliancy, in considera- 
tion of a great deal more modesty, 
and trace the upward course of the 
modern drama, past the quiet dul- 
nesses of Rowe and Thomson, till, 
passing through Murphy and Gold- 
smith, we come at last to wit and 
propriety such as the Stuart thea- 
tre never knew, combined in the 
plays of Sheridan, From that period 
the motto was still “ Excelsior,” if 
not in dramatic merit, at least in 
purity of tone, till a vulgarising 
spirit of parody and burlesque ban- 
ished sobriety and literature from 
the stage, and supplied the attrac- 
tion originally found in gross situa- 
tion and coarse expression by glit- 
tering and meretricious display. 
The eyes are now offended where 
the ears are spared; but it needs 
the accuracy avd fury of some 
future Baker to apportion just 
degrees of punishment among the 
syllable-catching punsters who con- 
ceal the poverty of their inven- 
tion behind the scanty dresses and 
exposed limbs of a line of fascinat- 
ing jigurantes. We doubt whether 
the spoken ribaldry of Aphra Behn 
was more objectionable than the 
short-robed indecency of the actual 
boards. 

Back, as into a purer atmosphere, 
we go to the days of intellectual 
effort, where the actor did not de- 
pend on the upholsterer or the petti- 
coat-maker, but produced his effects 
by the passionate utterance of the 
great sentiments he had to display 
in act. People have accounted for 
the paucity of great actors by telling 
off upon their fingers the numerous 











qualities required—voice, eye, figure, 
height, and motion; knowledge of 
the heart, susceptibility to strong 
emotion, appreciation of poetry, and 
dramatic perception of the shades 
of character; these, and many more, 
are the indispensables sententiously 
annexed to the aspirant for Othello’s 
jealousy and Shylock’s revenge. As 
to the personal requisites, we think 
very little of their absence, unless 
it is so very observable as never to 
be lost sight of by the attentive pit. 
A Coriolanns five feet high would 
never do—a humpbacked Hamlet 
would philosophise in vain; but a 
moderate amount of personal ad- 
vantages is quite enough. Macbeth 
need not be like a hero of romance 
in beauty of feature and form. He 
can slay King Duncan even though 
slightly bandy-legged, and woo and 
win the Lady Anne though a little 
husky in his speech. Let him have 
the one great and _ indispensable 


qualification of being able to feel | 


his part, and show his feeling in 
judicious action, and he may laugh 
at the blockheads who say his nose 
is scarcely Roman enough and his 
limbs are a trifle too strong. Now 
we will dip into the earlier pages 
of Baker, and under the letter B we 
come to Betterton. 

This was the greatest actor the 
English siage ever possessed, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the more 
versatile Garrick. Almost incredible 
accounts remain to us of the effects 
produced by his performance. The 
magnetic influence of tone and ex- 
pression seemed to mesmerise an 
audience, and make them the fol- 
lowers of his slightest intonation. 
Almost without speaking, he could 
let them into the workings of his 
mind, and anticipate his next mo- 
tion, as if it arose from their own 
volition. And yet, cheer up, our 
dumpy friend with the passionate 
will to tread the boards! If you 
have only the tremendous energy 
which likes to surmount difficulties 
rather than glide along without an 
obstacle, never mind your inelegant 
figure and utterly ungracious face 
—your scrambling walk and clod- 
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hopping calves. If you feel the 
divine fury in your heart, and know 
it to be no exhalation from the 
stagnant marshes of your self-con- 
ceit, but the genuine fire that warm- 
ed the stuttering Demosthenes till 
he became an orator, and the skele- 
ton Luxembourg till he rivalled the 
Cesars and Alexanders of ancient 
story, be not afraid of external de- 
ficiencies. We don’t see them when 
our eyes are filled with tears, We 
don’t believe in them when the pnlse 
is stopped in terror and surprise. 
Read the following description of 
Betierton, and take courage. It is 
quoted from a pamphlet by Anthony 
Aston, called “A Brief Sapplement 
to Colley Cibber, Esquire, his Lives 
of the Famous Actors and Actresses,” 
“Mr. Betterton, although a superla- 
tive good actor, laboured under an 
ill figure, being clumsily made, hav- 
ing a great head, short thick neck, 
stooped in the shoulders, and had 
fat short arms, which he rarely 
lifted higber than his stomach. His 
left hand frequently lodged in his 
breast, between his coat and waist- 
coat, while with his right he pre- 
pared his speech. His actions were 
few but just. He had little eyes, 
and a brvad face, a little pockpitten, 
a corpulent body, and thick legs, 
with large feet. He was better to 
meet than to follow, for his aspect 
wis serious, venerable, and majestic 
—in his latter time a little paralytic. 
His voice was low and grumbling; 
yet he could time it by an arttal 
climax, which enforced universal 
attention even from the fops and 
orange-girls. He was incapable of 
dancing, even in a country-dance, 
as was Mrs, Barry, but their good 
qualities were more than equal to 
their deficiencies.” 

Surely this is the picture of 
chawbacon, qualifying, by a long 
course of awkward stolidity of look 
and attitude, to grin successfully 
through a horse-ccllar at a fair! 
Yet this quintessence of the sub- 
lime and beautiful ‘threw the 
brazen Duchess of Oleveland into 
hysterics, and moved the talkative 
Nell Gwynne to silence. Of him 
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also Addison wrote a_ criticism 
distinguished by his usual refine- 
ment : 

“Such an actor as Mr. Betterton 
ought to be recorded with the same 
respect as Roscius among the [o- 
mans. I have hardly a notion that 
any performer of antiquity could 
surpass the action of Mr. Betterton 
in any of the occasions in which he 
has appeared upon our stage. The 
wonderful agony which he appeared 
in when he examined the circum- 
stance of the handkerchief in the 
part of Othello, the mixture of 
love that intruded upon his mind 
upon the innocent answers Desde- 
mona makes, betrayed in his gesture 
such a variety and vicissitude of 
passions as would admonish a man 
to be afraid of his own heart, and 
perfectly convince him that it is to 
stab it to admit that worst of dag- 
gers—jeilousy. Whoever reads in 
his closet this admirable scene will 
find that he cannot (except he has 
as warm an imagination as Shake- 
speare himself) find any but dry, in- 
coherent, and broken sentences, But 
a reader that has seen Betterton act 
it observes there could not be a 
word added—that longer speeches 
had been unnatural, nay impossible, 
in Othello’s circumstances. This is 
such a triumph over difficulties, that 
we feel almost persuaded that the 
deficiencies themselves contributed 
to the success.” We can now under- 
stand how our cripple and grimy 
friend Vuican cut out. the well-made 
Mars. We can understand, in short, 
how a real dramatic genius will carry 
aman to the top of his profession, 
though his defects of expression and 
articulation might seem to condemn 
him to continue a candle-snuffer to 
the end of his life. This, perhaps. 
is better expressed in the words of 
Voltaire, when he accused Made- 
moiselle Dumesnil of not having 
rage enough in one of her speeches. 
“It would require, sir, to have the 
diable au corps to do as you wish 
me.” “ Exactly, mademoiselle,” said 
the great man; ‘‘one must have the 
diable au corps to excel in any- 
thing!” 
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In all the pages of Baker we can 
find nothing to guide us to a judg- 
ment of the style of the actors of 
the various periods. There seems, 
indeed, to have been a regular ebb 
and flow of the natural and the arti- 
ficial, the declamatory and colloquial, 
in the personations of the stage. If 
Burbadge was easy and lifelike, his 
successor got on stilts, and taught 
the myrmidons of the pit that a 
stage hero was not a sort of fellow 
you could see any day of the week, 
but a portentous apparition, em- 
bodying all lofty thoughts and 
gloridus passions, and therefore not 
to be criticised by ordinary stan- 
dards, nor expected to have the 
modes of expression, or even the 
style of walking, of common men. 
If it were not for the admiration we 
are all bound to profess for the 
Greek drama, we should say that 
this supernatural and imaginative 
representation was the offspring of 
a semi-barbarous age; but as we re- 
member the two feet thick buskin 
heels and the enormous mask for 
the countenance with which (Edipus 
or Ajax was lifted out of the cate- 
gory of everyday people, and ele- 
vated into a region proper only for 
demigods and mythical kings, we 
accept the impassive face of the 
vizard, the stilted increase of the 
stature, and the ear-splitting thun- 
der of the speaking-trumpet (with 
which the actors electrified the 
farthest denizens of the theatre), as 
something sublimely intellectual, 
and carefully designed to draw an 
impassable distinction between the 
looks, manners, and sentiments of 
the stage and those of the street or 
forum. On the French boards, also, 
as long as the personages of a play 
were taken entirely from the accom- 
plished cavaliers who fought before 
Troy, or distracted Greece with their 
crimes and dissenstons after their 
return, it was all right and proper 
that a severe dignity of langu 

and statue-like attitudes should 
characterise Monseigneur Achilles 
or his Majesty Agamemnon, because 
those gentlemen could not be judged 
by any code of sentiment or be- 
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haviour recognised by the citizens 
of Paris, The shopkeepers, there- 
fore, who would have been quick in 
discovering any departure from pro- 
bability in a farce of Moliére, ac- 
cepted with entire submission the 
grandiloqnent orations and pompous 
action of Rodoguneor Pompey. That 
either the sister of Phraates the Par- 
thian, or the great rival of Cesar, 
should call a spade a spade, or ex- 
press the slightest longing for a glass 
of beer, never entered into the ex- 
pectation of the enraptured auditor, 
who felt no slight increase of self- 
respect from the ennobling fact that 
he had been cailed on tw listen to a 
conversation carried on in the tone 
and manner peculiar to conquerors 
and queens. Talina was the first 
man on the modern French stage 
who made the di-covery that kings, 
after all, were only men, and was 
bold enough to explain his novel 
method of representing monarchs, 
by stating his belief that the most 
overbearing of potentates, with his 
crown on and his courtiers round 
him in the reception hall, was a 
very different personage in the pri- 
vacy of his own room; that pro- 
bably Semiramis herself answered 
her friend in a mild tone of voice 
when they were téte-d-téte; and 
Orestes was not always on the high 
ropes when having a confidential 
conversation with Pylades. He 
therefore moderated his roar and 
softened his look till people changed 
their sentiments about the indivi- 
duals he represented, and saw the 
distinctive peculiarities of his tra- 
gedy kings and murderers as clearly 
as we see the differences between 
Hamlet and Macbeth. His object 
was to give the fictitious personages 
of Corneille and Racine back to na- 
ture—in short, to Shakespeareanise 
the stage; and he offended the clas- 
sicists accordingly. For we are not 
to tuke for granted the undeniable- 
ness of our snperiority to the la- 
boured and declamatory school, be- 
cause we have had Edmund Kean 
and Macready to give passionate 
motion to the stately castings which 
awed and charmed our forefathers. 
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Some people prefer Madame Tus. 
saud to the poses plastiques. The 
stage, they say, is the home of the 
art ficial; you can’t attempt to de- 
ceive us into a belief of the reality 
of the men or events you show us, 
Let us have it all, therefore, artifi- 
cial — voice, attitude, expression, 
Show us you are acting, only act 


“excellent well;” declaim your 
speeches, exaggerate your move. 
meuts, aggravate your voice. Don’t 


try to pretend you are a Danish 
prince or a Scottish thane, Show 
us what Shukespeare meant to be 
the spirit of the scene, but don't 
pretend that you are deceived by 
the witcl’s caldron or the oll gen- 
tleman’s ghost. Start in a heroic 
manner, avoiding the natural ex- 
pre-sions of fear, as unworthy the 
rank of*the personages whose words 
you repeat. Above all things, be 
neither below nature, nor - exactly 
like nature—be above it. Lekain 
was the ornament and exemplar of 
this school; and see what sucha 
judge of men and things as Frede- 
rick of Prussia said of him, his criti- 
cism exhausting all that can be ad- 
vanced in favour of presentation as 
oppose to personation: “ Here is 
what I thought when I saw Lekain. 
The first time I saw him I compared 
him ouly with the nature we are 
in the habit of seeing. I found he 
was not the least like it, and I con- 
sidered his acting fulse and exag- 
gerated. The second time I saw 
him, I thought he was practising an 
art, and that his art had rules which 
he had carefully studied and fol- 
lowed out with great intelligence. 
I still thought, however, that he 
made too mach of his art, and that 
he should have stuck closer to na- 
ture. Bat now I think I have got 
to the point of view from which an 
actor should be judged. High trayie 
poetry should only copy a particular 
nature; therefure the actor cannot 
copy ordinary nature, such as en- 
counters us every day, wi.lhout pro- 
ducing an unfaithful likeness. Be- 


sides, the scene which the poet puts 
on the stage is not a scene in an 
ordinary circle of society, or in the 
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bosom of a family. It is transported 
to the boards of a great theatre, and 
appears to the eyes of nations, What 
an immensity of preparation this 
requires! And can the actor forget 
this great consideration? Is he, in- 
deed, on the same ground with us? 
By no means. We only see him in 
the distance, indefinite and dimi- 
nished according to the rules of 
perspective. Must he not propor- 
tionally aggrandise all he says and 
does? Everything in Lekain is 
gigantic, or rather heroic and colos- 
sal. He is on a pedestal, and he 
could not appear otherwise without, 
being awkward and false.” The re- 
sult of all these conflicting jadg- 
ments is, that stateliness is good, 
and impulsiveness is good, when 
each is the best of its kind, but 
which is best in itself nobody can 
tell. 

Caustic and bitter as Baker and 
his continuators show themselves 
too often, they are not without the 
faculty of perceiving the soul of 
good in things evil, and bring for- 
ward the better qualities of their 
victims at the very time when they 
are plying their heaviest cudgel, 
Less tiresome is this mixture of 
praise and blame than the unvaried 
song of glorification to which more 
modern biographers of the stage 
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With these we 
will not meddle. The scljects and 
writers are excellently matched. 
Yet an exception must be made in 
favour of the Memoirs of Charles 
Matthews, in which the merits of a 
first-rate actor and excellent man 
are lovingly commemorated by the 
hand of true affection, but not of 
undistinguishing panegyric. Charles 
was perhaps the last survivor of the 
period we spoke of, when the dra- 
matic world was separate from our 
own, and examined with inore curi- 
osity than we now bestow on minis- 
ters and kings. The attention paid 
to the proceedings of the green-room 
was an indemnification for the soeial 
disabilities to which custom (and at 
one time law) hud condemned the 
whole profession. It was, in a cer- 
tain degree, like the interest we 
took in the lives of the pirates or 
highwaymen ; and we shut up this 
laborious compilation of dramatic 
lives with the comfortable assuranee 
that it will be the last of its kind, 
for the social bar is withdrawn, 
Actors live in the fall view of the 
everyday world; they are no more 
separated from the rest of us than 
curates or atturneys; and furnish no 
more inviting subjects for biography 
than the law-list or a catalogue of 
the unbeneficed clergy. 


have descended. 
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JUDICIAL PUZZLES—ELIZA FENNING. 


IMMEDIATELY adjoining to High 
Holborn and parallel with the 
southern side of Red Lion Square 
runs a long, narrow, gloomy lane, 
called Eagle Street. Sickly chil- 
dren dabble in the gutters, and 
gaze wistfully at the sugar-plums 
and hard-bake, painfully suggestive 
of plaster-of-Paris and cobbler’s 
wax, which are displayed in the 
wintows of the better class of 
shops, in company with farthing 
prints of theatrical characters, peg- 
tops, battledores, and other objects 
of attraction to the youth of Lon- 
don. Vendors of tripe and cats’- 
meat, rag and bottle dealers, mar- 
ine-store keepers, merchants who 
hold out temptations in prose and 
verse, adorned with apoplectic num- 
erals, to cooks and housemaids to 
purloin dripping, kitchen-stuff, and 
old wearing apparel, barbers who 
“ shave well for a halfpenny,” shoe- 
vampers, fried-fish sellers, a coal 
and potato dealer, and a bird-stuffer, 
share the rest of the street, with 
lodging-houses of the filthiest de- 
scription. 

In the month of July 1815 a 
remarkable scene was witnessed in 
this lane. In a back-room of the 
house No. 14 (since pulled down 
to make way for Day & Martin’s 
blacking manufactory), the body of 
a@ young woman, who had a few 
days before been executed at New- 
gate for poisoning the family, in 
which she was cook, with arsenic, 
was exhibited by her parents to all 
comers. The street was filled with 
crowds of compassionate or inquisi- 
tive gazers. Money was freely 
given and readily received. This 
extraordinary exhibition continued 
for five days. On the 31st of July, 
a funeral procession wound its way 
up Lamb’s Conduit Street, to the 
burial-ground at the back of the 


Foundling Hospital. The Pall was 
borne by six young women, robed 
in white. Thousands of spectators 
(it is stated in the papers of the 
day, as many as ten thousand) fol-. 
lowed the coffin to the grave, and 
crowded round as it was lowered 
into the earth. It bore upon its 
lid these words—“ Elizabeth Fen- 
ning, died July 26, 1815, aged 29 
years.” From that day to this, 
the case of Eliza Fenning has been 
cited as one in which an innocent 
person fell a victim to the hasty 
judgment of a prejudiced and in- 
competent tribunal. Nor must it 
be supposed that this feeling has 
been confined to an ignorant or 
angry populace. Sir Samuel Rom- 
illy recorded his belief in her inno- 
cence. Ourran was in the habit 
of declaiming in glowing words on 
the injustice of her fate; and even 
recently an able and kind-hearted 
man, whose experience of criminal 
inquiries was most extensive, and 
certainly not of a kind to induce 
him lightly to assume the inno- 
cence of a convicted felon, has told 
the story of Eliza Fenning, and 
concludes his narrative in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Poor Eliza Fen- 


ning! So young, so fair, so inno- 
cent, so sacrificed! Cut down even 
in thy morning, with all life's 


brightness only in its dawn! Little 
did it profit thee that a city mourned 
over thy early grave, and that the 
most eloquent of men did justice to 
thy memory.’* 

On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that Fenning was de- 
fended by able counsel; that after 
her conviction the ease was again 
investigated by the law advisers of 
the Crown ; that the trial took place 
on the 11th of April, and the exe- 
cution was delayed until the 26th 
of July—a period of more than three 
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months, during which time every 
opportunity was afforded for bring- 
ing forward any circumstance that 
might tell in the prisoner’s favour ; 
that the result of this inquiry, the 
patience and impartiality of which 
there segms to be no reasonable 
ground to doubt, was a confirmation 
of the verdict of the jury. Here, 
then, we find the remarkable fact, 
that in a case unattended by any 
of those circumstances which would 
be likely to excite popular sym- 
pathy on the one hand, or to pervert 
the judgment of the ordinary tri- 
bunals on the other, there is a dis- 
tinct issue between the decision of 
the law and the verdict of public 
opinion. It speaks well both for the 
people and for the tribunals by 
which justice is administered, that 
such a case is of extreme rarity; and 
it is an interesting and curious in- 
quiry to examine the facts from which 
it arises, 

Eliza Fenning was cook in the 
family of a Mr. Robert Gregson 
Tarner, a law stationer in Chancery 
Iane. The family consisted of 
Turner, his wife, two apprentices 
named Gadsden and King—youths 
of seventeen or eighteen years of 


age, who lived in the house—-a 
housemaid of the name of Sarah 
Peer, and the prisoner. Turner’s 


father, Mr. Orlibar Turner, was a 
partner in the business, but resided 
at Lambeth. On Tuesday the 21st 
of March, Orlibar Turner dined 
with his son and his daughter-in- 
law. Part of the dinner consisted 
of some yeast dumplings, of which 
all three partook. They had hardly 
done so, when they were attacked 
by violent pain, accompanied by the 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning. 
Soon afterwards Gadsden, one of the 
apprentices, who had dined at an 
earlier hour, came into the kitchen, 
and finding the remains of the 
dumplings, which had been brought 
down from the parlour, ate a small 
piece, when he was attacked by 
similar symptoms. The next suf- 
ferer was Eliza Fenning herself, 
who was taken iJl in a like man- 
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ner, later in the afternoon. Sarah 
Peer, and King the other appren- 
tice, who had dined earlier and did 
not eat any part of the dumpling, 
escaped. 

The first inquiry is, In what me- 
dium was the poison conveyed? 

All the persons who had partaken 
of the dumplings were attacked in a 
greater or less degree. The flour 
from which they were made was ex- 
amined, but no poison found; and 
Fenning, Peer, and King, had dined 
on a pie, the crust of which was 
made of the same flour, without 
any ill effects. The poison, there- 
fore, was not in the flour. Some 
sauce had been served in a boat, 
separate from the dumplings, and 
of this sauce Mr. Orlibar Turner 
did not partake, yet he was one of 
the sufferers. The poison, therefore, 
was not in the sauce; nor was it in 
the yeast, the remains of which were 
also examined. There was what 
would now be considered a most 
unaccountable amount of careless- 
ness in the examination of the dump- 
lings themselves; but the remains 
of the dough left in the pan of which 
they were prepared was examined, 
and unquestionably contained arse- 
nic. Indeed, no reasonable ground 
has ever been suggested for doubting 
that the poison was contained in the 
dumplings, and that it was placed 
there by some one during their pre- 
paration. 

The next inquiry is, How was the 
poison procured ? 

Mr. Turner had been in the habit 
of using arsenic for the destruction 
of rats and mice, with which his 
house was infested; and the poison 
was kept with the most culpable 
negligence. It lay in an open drawer 
in the office, unlocked, and in which 
waste paper was kept. It was urged 
that Fenning was in the habit of 
taking paper from the drawer for 
the purpose of lighting the fire, 
and an inference was sought to be 
drawn from that circumstance un- 
favourable to her. It is manifest 
that nothing could be more ground- 
less, The arsenic was no doubt 








obtained from the drawer — the 
packet in which it was kept having 
been missel a few days before— 
but there was not one particle of 
evidence, with regard to the abstrac- 
tion of the arsenic, affecting Fen- 
ning more than any other member 
of the family; for to that drawer all 
the persons in the house had easy 
access, 

Fenning had been in the service 
about seven weeks. Soon after she 
entere} it, her mistress observed 
some levity of conduct on her part 
towards the apprentices, and reprov- 
ed her severely for it, threatening 
to discharge her; but this passed 
over; and, with this exception, she 
does not appear to have had any 
discomfort or ground of = ill-will 
against ler mistress, or any others 
ot the family. We look in vain, 
therefore, ‘or any adequate motive 
for so horrible a crime. We must 
now trace the few circumstances, and 
they are very few, which the jary 
considered sufficient to lead them to 
the conclusivn of the guilt of the pri- 
soner. 

On the morning of the 20th of 
March some yeast was bronght to 
the house by the brewer’s man, 
which had been ordered by Fen- 
ning, without the knowledge of her 
mistress, a day or two before. The 
yeast was received by Surah Peer 
the housemaid, who poured it into 
a white basin, and gave it to Fen- 
ning. The remains of the yeast was 
afterwards examined, and found 
to be perfectly pure. On Tuesday 
morning, the 21st March, Mrs. Tur- 
ner went into the kitchen and gave 
Fenning directions as to preparing 
the dumplings. Fenning kneaded 
the dough, made the dumplings, 
was in the kiichen the whole 
time until they were served up to 
table, and during the greater part 
of that time was there alone— 
Mrs. Turner having left her soon 
after giving her orders, and Sarah 
Peer the housemaid being engaged 
on her duties in other rooms, Fen- 
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ning, therefore, had ample oppor- 
tunity to mix the poison with the 
dumplings, and’ it is difficult to 
suppose that any other person 
could have meddled with. them 
without her being aware of the 
fact. Indeed, she herself stated 
that no other person had ‘anything 
to do with the damplings* On 
the remains of the dinner being 
brought down into the kitchen, 
Gadsden, as we have before stated, 
cime in, and seeing one of the 
dumplings, took up a knife and fork 
and was going to eat it, when Fen- 
ning exclaimed, “Gadsden, do not 
eat that: it is cold and heavy; it 
will do you no good.” Gadsden, 
in his evidence, adds: “I ate a 
piece about as big as a walnut, or 
bigger. There was a small quantity 
of sauce in the boat: I took a bit 
of bread and sopped it in it, and 
ate that.”t Gadsden was taken 
ill about ten minutes afterwards. 
He was not, however, too ill to be 
sent for the elder Turner's wife, 
Mrs. Margaret Turner. On her ar- 
rival, she found her husband, son, 
and daughter-in-law extremely ill; 
and very soon afterwards Eliza Fen- 
ning herself was attacked with simi- 
lar symptoms. Here, then, we find 
this curious fact — all the persons 
who have partaken of the dumplings 
at dinner are ill: Gadsden is warned 
by Fenning not to eat them; he 
neglects the warning, and is al- 
most immediately taken ill in the 
same manner; he is sent to Lam- 
beth to fetch Mrs. Margaret Turner; 
and Fenning is not taken ill until 
after her arrival. Oonsidering ,the 
distance from Chancery Lane to 
Lambeth, this must have been a 
considerable interval. As the effects 
of the poison (even when taken in 
so small a quantity as by Gadsden) 
were almost immediate, it follows 
that Fenning did not take it until 
some time after these symptoms 
were apparent in the others, and 
subsequent to the warning she gave 
Gadsden. This seems to dispose 
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of the arguments in favour of her 
innocence, which have been founded 
on the fact of her having been 
herself a sufferer from the poison, 
What might be her motive is a 
matter involved in great obscurity, 
but there seems to be no donbt 
that she took it, for some reason 
or other, after she had seen its 
effects, and after she had seen cause 
to warn Gadsden against the dump- 
lings. 

This very slender evidence is all 
that exists apart from that which is 
derived from Fenning’s own state- 
ments, and which we shall consider 
presently. 

-It amounts to little more than 
proof that Fenning might easily 
have committed the crime, and that 
it is difficult to suppose that any 
other person could. The poison 
was unquestionably in the dump- 
lings; it was unquestionably placed 
there during their preparation. 
Who but Fenning could have done 
this? But we now come to the 
consideration of what appears to us 
to be by far the most important 
evidence in the case—namely, the 
statements made by Eliza Fenning 
herself. 

Mrs. Turner the elder arrived at 
the house, as we have seen, in the 
afternoon. She is asked whether 
she bad any conversation with Fen- 
ning on the subject :— 

“90th Q.—Did you say anything to 
her while you were there that day re- 
specting the dumplings ? 

“ A,—I exclaimed to her, ‘ Oh, these 
devilish dumplings!’ supposing they 
had done the mischief. She said, ‘ Vot 
the dumplings, but the milk, madam.’ I 
asked her, ‘ What milk?’ She said, ‘ The 
halfpenny worth of milk that Sally had 
fetched to make the sauce.’ 

“ 91st Q.—Did she say who had made 
the sauce ? 

“ A.—My daughter. I said, ‘ That 
cannot be; it could not be the sauce.’ 
She said, ‘Yes; Gadsden ate a very 
little bit of dumpling, not bigger than a 
nut, but licked up three parts of a boat 
of sauce with a bit of bread.” 


Daring the whole of the next 
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day, Fenning, in reply to repeated 
inquiries, persisted that the poison 
was in the milk which was fetched 
by Sarah Peer, and used for the 
sauce ; that it was not in the dump- 
lings; and that no one had mixed 
anything in the dumplings, or had 
anything to do with them but herself. 
(Q. 69, 70, 71.) 

We have already adverted to the 
fact that Mr. Turner, who did not 
partake of the sauce (94th @Q.), was 
as ill as any of the others. This is 
of course conclusive of the fact that 
the poison was not in the sauce, 
or at any rate not in the sauce 
alone. 

The ‘arguments in favour of the 
innocence of Fenning have been 
almost entirely based on the fact 
that she herself partook of the poi- 
soned dumplings. As we have al- 
ready seen, she did not do this 
until after the effects had been pro- 
duced upon all the other sufferers, 
and after she had warned Gadsden 
that the dumpling was “cold and 
heavy, and would do him no good.” 
Now, in order to support the hypo- 
thesis of her innocence, it must be 
supposed that, feeling certain that 
she had mixed no deleterious article 
in the dumplings, and that no other 
person could have done so, she eats 
a portion of them to prove her con- 
viction of that fact; otherwise, why, 
when she had dined a short time 
before on beefsteak pie, should she 
eat the “cold and heavy” dump- 
ling which she had warned Gads- 
den not to meddle with? She is 
then immediately taken ill. Sup- 
posing she were innocent, her first 
exclamation would have been one of 
surprise. “The dumplings are poi- 
soned! who has done this?” Instead 
of this, she seeks to divert suspicion 
from the dumplings, and to cast it 
upon the milk which had been fetched 
by Sarah Peer. 

This ready falsehood, and at- 
tempt to divert the suspicion which 
was pointing at her towards an in- 
nocent person, appears to us to 
afford strong evidence of her guilt; 
and this evidence is strengthened 
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by the fact that even in her false- 
hood she was not consistent. The 
next day, when she was taken into 
custody, she changed her story. 
We find no more about the milk. 
She tells the constable that she 
thinks the poison was in the yeast, 
that she saw a red sediment in it. 
We have already stated that the 
remains of the yeast was examined, 
and nothing whatever of a deleteri- 
ous nature discovered. On _ her 
trial she abandoned both these 
stories, and confined herself to a 
general assertion of her innocence, 
in which she persisted on the scaf- 
fold. J 

Such, then, are the facts proved 
in evidence in the case of Eliza 
Fenning. We have purposely ab- 
stained from alluding to the utterly 
irrelevant matter with which the 
papers of the day were filled. On 
the one side, Eliza Fenning was 
represented as a paragon of beauty 
and virtue; on the other, as a 
monster of depravity and vice. 
There is not one particle of rea- 
son for believing either one state- 
ment or the other. Until she was 
charged with the crime for which 
she suffered, she seems to have 
been very much like any other 
commonplace servant of a some- 
what low class. Is there, then, evi- 
dence sufficient to lead us, after a 
dispassionate consideration, to a 
conclusion either one way or the 
other? We confess that we think 
there is; and the conclusion at 
which we arrive is, that Fenning 
was guilty. 

By a process of exhaustion we 
arrive at the fact, that it was hardly 
possible that any person but Fen- 
ning could have introduced the 
arsenic into the dumplings. This, 
alone, would perhaps not justify us 
in coming to a positive conclusion ; 
but her own conduct, her false and 
contradictory statements, her warn- 
ing Gadsden, and her eagerness to 
throw the blame on a person who 
was undoubtedly innocent, leave in 
our minds no doubt of her own 


guilt. 
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We are met, however, by two 
difficulties. First, the absence of 
any adequate motive for the crime; 
and, secondly, the fact that she her. 
self partook of the poisoned dump- 
lings. 

With regard to the first, all per- 
sons who have any practical experi- 
ence of criminal courts know how 
slight and _ insignificant are .the 
motives which sometimes impel to 
the commission of the most appal- 
ling crimes. The poisoning even of 
children by. their own parents, to 
obtain the paltry allowance made 
by burial-clubs on their deaths, be- 
came so common a few years agg, 
as to occasion the express interfer- 
ence of the Legislatire. We were 
ourselves present at the trial of 
Betty Eccles. That wretched wo- 
man had contracted a habit of 
poisoning. If a neighbour’s child 
cried, it was quieted with a dose of 
arsenic. One poor little victim, 
not suspecting the cause of her 
agony, besought the murderess to 
take her to the pump to get a drink 
of water, to allay the burning thirst 
with which she was tormented: 
“Thee mayest lie where thee art,” 
was the reply; “thee won't want 
water long.” When incendiary fires 
were rife, many instances occurred 
in which there seemed to be no 
assignable motive at all beyond the 
mere desire to see a blaze and to 
cause an excitement. 

The genius of Scott was never 
displayed in greater vigour than in 
the scene where Elspeth of the 
Craigburnfoot discloses to Lord 
Glenallan the conspiracy which re- 
sulted in the death of Eveline 
Neville; nor is his knowledge of 
the human heart more completely 
shown by anything, than the trivial 
cause which he assigns for Elspeth’s 
bitter hatred and deep revenge: “I 
hated Miss Eveline Neville for her 
ain sake. I brought her frae Eng- 
land, and during our whole journey 
she gecked and scorned at my 
northern speech and habit, as her 
southland leddies and kimmers had 
done at the boarding-school, as they 
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ca’d it.” Most of our readers, we 
fear, if they look honestly back 
through their own experience, will 
be able to recall some domestic 
tragedy which has originated in as 
trivial a cause... It is equally true of 
crime as of other things, moral and 
physical, that the most monstrous 
growth often springs from the most 
minute seed. 

With regard to the second argu- 
ment, it must be owned that, if the 
dumplings bad been prepared for 
the dinner of which Fenning was to 
partake, it would have been one of 
considerable force. But this was not 
so. Fenning had prepared the din- 
ner for herself, her fellow-servant, 
Gadsden, and the other apprentice. 
She made the crust of the pie from 
the same flour which was used for 
the dumplings, but no one suffered 
from sharing that meal, She ate the 
dumpling after the ill-effects had 
been experienced—after she had cau- 
tioned Gadsden. Whether she ran 
the risk for the sake of concealing 
her crime, or whether she desired to 
destroy her own life, it is impossible 
to say. It has been asserted that, 
after the execution of Fenning, some 
person confessed that he had been 
the murderer, This rests on mere 
rumour. We have reason to believe 
that there is more ground for the 
statement which bas also been made, 
that though [liza Fenning_persist- 
ed in the assertion of her innocence 
in public and to the ordinary of 
Newgate, yet that she confessed her 
guilt to another person. Neither of 
these reports, however, have ever 
assumed a tangible form, or one 
which would enable them to be 
submitted to that kind of scrutiny 
which alone could give them value. 
We have, therefore, disregarded 
them altogether in considering the 
case, and confined our attention to 
legitimate evidence alone. We at- 
tach but little value to Fenning’s 
assertion of her innocence on the 
scaffold. Few weeks have passed 
since Mullins was executed; making 
similar protestations; yet we pre- 
sume that no doubt exists in the 
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mind of any sane man that he was 
the murderer of Mrs. Emsley. Glee- 
son Wilson, the murderer of Mrs, 
Hendrickson and her children, per- 
sisted to the last in asseverations of 
his innocence. 

We have said that it is rarely 
that public opinion fails to con- 
firm the decisions of our criminal 
courts. We attribute this most 
happy circumstance mainly to three 
things: the publicity of all judicial 
proceedings; the placing all issues 
of fact: in the hands of the jury; 
and the freedom of the judge from 
any part in the conduct of the trial. 
But we shall probably startle many 
of our readers when we say that, 
in one most important particalar, 
we think that one of the oldest and 
best established rules of our crimi- 
nal law might be considerably 
modified with advantage to the 
ends of justice. We allude to the 
rule which, under all circumstances, 
prohibits the examination of a per- 
son charged with crime, and the 
correlative or complementary rule 
which precludes him from giving 
evidence in his own behalf. No 
rule is more strictly observed in 
English jurisprudence. From the 
moment that a man is charged with 
a crime until he is placed at the 
bar for trial, he is hedged round 
with precautions to prevent him 
from criminating himself. Upon his 
trial he cannot be asked to explain a 
doubtful or suspicious circumstance, 
Whether he will or not, his mouth 
is closed, except for the purpose of 
cross-examining the witnesses, until 
all the evidence has been heard 
against him, and then he addresses 
the jury with the disadvantage 
(and, supposing him to be innocent, 
it is a very serious disadvantage) 
that even the jury or the judge 
cannot put any question to him 
which might enable him to clear 
up what was obscure, or to explain 
what might appear to be suspicious 
in his conduct. The armour with 
which the law thus shields the 
guilty becomes an incumbrance upon 
the innocent. 
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The rule originates, no doubt, in 
a love of fair play. Every man is 
entitled to be considered innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. You 
must not make a man criminate 
himself. These are aphorisins in 
which we fully agree. But it is 
equally true that you ought to give 
every man the utmost freedom to 
prove that he is innocent, and to ex- 
culpate himself. 

We are fully aware of the evils 
that arise from the system pursued 
in the French courts, where the 
judge interrogates the culprit (we 
use the word in its legal sense of 
an accused person, not in its popu- 
lar meaning of a guilty one), where 
the grave judicial inquiry degene- 
rates into a “keen encounter of 
their wits,” and the hand which 
ought to hold the balance steady 
wields, instead, the sword of the 
combatant. We know, too, the still 
greater evils that attend the system 
of secret examination by the judge, 
which prevails in other continental 
states, and with which the readers 
of Feuerbach are familiar; and we 
would far rather retain the iimper- 
fections of our own system than 
adopt the infinitely worse mischiefs 
which are attendant upon either. 
Stiil the reverse of wrong is not ne- 
cessarily right; and our own course 
of proceeding, might, we think, be 
modified with advantage. 

In the present state of the law 
this curious anomaly exists, that 
in the very same state of facts, it 
depends upon whether the proceed- 
ing is civil or criminal whether the 
mouth of the accused person is 
closed or not. <A and his wife, 
walking home at night, are met by 
B and his wife, when B knocks A 
dowp. A indicts B for the assault, 
and this being a criminal proceed- 
ing, A and his wife give their evi- 
dence upon oath, whilst neither B 
nor his wife can be examined at all. 
Bat suppose that, instead of indict- 
ing B, A had brought an action 
against. him, the whole case is 
changed. Now A and B, and their 
respective wives, can all be exam- 
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ined and cross-examined. Can there 
be a doubt which course is most 
conducive to the elucidation of the ° 
truth, and can a grosser absurdity 
be conceived than that the same 
court should adopt modes of* pro- 
cedure so inconsistent in an inquiry 
into the same facts, before the 
same jau’ge and the same jury, and 
practically between the same par- 
ties ? 

A case occurred last summer 
which excited great interest, and 
which forcibly illustrates the evil 
we complain of. 

A clergyman of the name of 
Hatch was indicted for a gross of- 
fence «alleged to. have been com- 
mitted upon a child of tender years, 
who had been intrusted to his care 
as a pupil. The charge rested al- 
most solely on the evidenee of the 
child, a girl of the name of Eugenia 
Plummer. Neither Hatch nor his 
wife could be cxamined, and, as 
theirs was the only testimony by 
which, from the nature of the case, 
the charge could be rebutted, Hatch 
was convicted. Under the circum- 
stances, it was hardly possible that 
the jary could come to any other 
conclusion. A few weeks elapsed, 
and Eugenia Plummer was placed 
at the same bar, charged with per- 
jury. Then the tables were turned, 
Hatch and his wife were examined: 
the child’s mouth was closed. The 
jury convicted Eugenia Plummer of 
perjary. On the evidence before 
the jury no other result could rea- 
sonably have been expected. Both 


the juries discharged their duties 
with honesty and intelligence. Both 


were assisted in their deliberations 
by judges of the highest character 
and the greatest experience and 
ability, yet one jury or the other 
convicted an innocent person. If 
Plainmer was guilty, Hatch was in- 
nocent; if Hatch was guilty, Plum- 
mer was herself the double victim 
of his brutality and his perjury. 
We express no opinion whatever as 
to which jury was right, but it is 
manifest that both could not be. 
It must, we think, be clear to every 
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one that the only way in which a 
case of this kind could be satisfac- 
torily tried must be by confronting 
and examining both the parties. 
To attempt to try such issues sepa- 
rately is like trying to ent a knot 
with the two disunited halves of a 
pair of scissors. 

If, upon one trial, both could 
have been examined, the inquiry 
would very possibly have terinin- 
ated in the acquittal of both. In 
other words, the jury might have 
found the evidence of both so un- 
sati-factory that they could not 
found any decision upon it. Such 
a result, certainly, would not have 
been desirable, yet it would have 
been far less objectionable than 
whut has actually taken place. The 
conviction of Eugenia Plummer for 
perjury has operated as a virtual 
acquittal of Hatch. But every one 
must fee] that that acquittal having 
been obtained when the mouth of 
the only material witness against 
him was closed, is far less satisfac- 
tory than it would have been if it 
had resulted from the decision of a 
jury who had heard the evidence of 
Plummer. 

The case of Elizabeth Canning, 
which we examined at length in a 
former number, was of the same 
description. Squires was convicted 
of felony on the evidence of Can- 
ning, and Canning was subsequently 
convicted of perjury committed in 
that very evidence. On the first 
trial Squires conld not be examined; 
on the second, Canning was si- 
lence’, and both the accused per- 
sons were convicted. Such cases 
are of frequent occurrence, and they 
are always attended by this evil, 
that, whether rightly or not, public 
Opinion will unavoidably be divided 
as to the result. The conviction of 
Canning hardly diminished either 
the number or the zeal of those who 
had espoused her cause; and it 
would probably be found that the 
juries who came to conflicting deci- 
siuus in the cases of Hatch and Euge- 
nia Plummer represent, not unfairly, 
the diversities of public opinion. 
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The remedy we would suggest is, 
that in all cases a culprit should be 
permitted to tender himself for exa- 
mination. We think that to allow 
the prosecutor to call the culprit, 
and to examine him wheth-r he 
would or no, would be attended 
with evils greater than any advan- 
tage to be derived from such @ 
course—evils less in degree, though 
the same in kind, as those which 
make us shrink with horror from 
the idea of extracting even truth by 
the means of torture—means which 
have never been used in our courts 
since they were adopted by the ex- 
press command of that Queen whom 
Lord Macaulay has held up to us 
as the pattern of every gentle and 
feminine virtue, and her rutliless 
husband. If an accused person 
choose to remain silent, or to make 
his statement to the jury without 
the sanction of an oath, and with- 
out submitting its truth to the test 
of cross-examination, he should be 
fully at liberty to do so, subject of 
course to the unfavourable effect 
which such a proceeding would un- 
avoidably have on the minds of the 
jury. That this would be the line 
tuken by the guilty we believe 
would frequently be the case; but 
every innocent man would, we be- 
lieve, gladly adopt the other course. 
We have heard it urged that the 
ignorant, the stupid, or the timid 
man would be thus placed at a 
disadvantage when exposed to the 
cross-examination of an experienced, 
acute, and possibly not very scra- 
pulouus counsel. We believe, on 
the contrary, that such a person is 
the very one to whom (supposing 
hin to be innocent) the course we 
suggest would be of the greatest 
advantage. What is the position 
of such a man now? He is left 
to blunder his story out as best 
he may, casting it before the jury 
in a confused unintelligible mass, 
with, very possibly, the most ma- 
terial parts wholly omitted. If 
our suggestion were adopted, the 
thread of his narrative would be 
drawn from the tangled skein by 








the hand of an experienced advo- 
cate—its consistency and its trath 
would be tested by cross-examina- 
tion and confirmed by re-examina- 
tion. A greater boon to the ignor- 
ant or timid man falsely accused 
of crime, than such a mode of ex- 
-culpating himself, we can hardly 
conceive. 

The ultimate object of all crimi- 
nal jurisprudence is the safety of 
society. When a crime is com- 
mitted, especially if it is one of a 
nature to excite extreme horror and 
detestation, the first and most na- 
tural impulse is, to fix the guilt 
upon some one, Oatraged human- 
ity and public indignation demand 
avictim. In the case of the Road 
murder, we have seen persons who, 
from their position and education, 
ought to know better, calling out 
for the abandonment of the estab- 
lished forms of law and justice, and 
the adoption of some new and 
inquisitorial mode of proceeding. 
We have seen a magistrate hold- 
ing a sort of extrajudicial court, 
listening to, and even asking for, 
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the most absurd and irrelevant 
gossip, covering himself with con- 
tempt, and exposing the gravest 
and most serious inquiry to ridi- 
cule, 

To attempt to remedy these evils 
by adopting any exceptional course 
of proceeding in an individual case, 
would only be to introduce a mis- 
chief of far greater magnitude. It 
is far better that an individual 
crime, however horrible, should re- 
main unpunished, than that rules 
established for the purposes of jus- 
tice should be strained or set aside, 
But it is well that we should consi- 
der carefully whether those rules 
rest on a sound foundation. We 
have, with’ great advantage, aban- 
doned the rule which formerly ex- 
cluded the parties to civil suits from 
giving evidence. We believe that 
nothing but good would result from 
the removal of the anomaly which 
still exists in our criminal courts 
when the accuser is sworn, and gives 
his evidence on oath, whilst the ac- 
cused is refused the same sanction 
to his denial of the charge. 
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THE FOREIGN 


Wno can ever forget Mr. Disraeli’s 
famous announcement, that the re- 
putation of Lord John Russell is 
one of the precious possessions of 
our country? The character of our 
public men ought, indeed, to be pre- 
cious in our eyes. The safety and 
honour of the nation depend upon 
it; and it is now a trite remark, 
that there is no worse sign of the 
times in which we live than the 
low esteem in which leading states- 
men are held. It is better, how- 
ever, that in these matters the truth 
shoul:| be spoken, that evil should 
be called evil, and that good should 
not be lowered by companionship 
with bad. The attempt to bolster 
up rotten reputations will by no 
means tend to raise the character 
of our statesmanship. The attempt 
to represent a little man standing 
on the shoulders of the Whig 
aristecracy as a great minister, 
can do no good either to the little 
man himself or to the ministerial 
office. When the history of our 
day and generation comes to be 
written with that nakedness of 
statement which has already Jaid 
many a cherished reputation in the 
dust, what will then become of the 
precious Whig whom Mr. Disraeli 
has so enthusiastically praised as 
a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever? That Mr. Disraeli is perfeetly* 
sincere in the praise which he has 
lavished on the Foreign Secretary 
we do not doubt; for he has from 
the first consistently held the same 
view—giving honour to Lord John 
Russell even while he withheld it 
from Sir Robert Peel. It is usual, 
in our mild epoch, for a politician 
to temper his opposition to the 
principles and practice of his anta- 
gonists, by expressing admiration 
of their eloquence and respect for 
their characters. They do not fight 
now with poisoned weapons; they 
do not denounce each other as 
monsters; they do not propose to 
impeach one another. In recoiling 
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from the bad habit of former years, 
in which the ministers in office 
abused the statesmen in opposition 
as traitors to their country, and the 
statesmen in opposition treated their 
foes in place as rogues and tyrants, 
Mr. Disraeli, among others, is gene- 
rally at great pains to throw a sop 
to the Cerberus whom he means to 
defy, and to salve the wounds 
which he is determined to inflict. 
The historian and the publicist are 
not in the same case; and we may 
be permitted to differ from Mr. 
Disracli in our estimate of Lord 
John Russell, the preciousness of 
whose reputation consists in this, 
that, of all the statesmen of the 
present century, he is the most 
notorious bungler, the worst of 
leaders, the most unreliable of col- 
leagues, the most ridiculous of des- 
patch-writers, the most factious of 
Whigs, the most egotistical, and 
therefore tlte most impracticable, 
of ministers, 

Our condemnation of the man 
who was for half a decade Prime 
Minister, who is now, at a time 
of unexampled difficulty, honoured 
with the direction of our foreign 
affairs, and who looks forward, at 
no distant period, to leading onee 
more the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons, is so grave, that we 
shall naturally be asked to explain 
how it is that Lord John Russell 
ever obtained a great position in 
the councils of the nation. He 
owes that position partly to his 
own activity, but ebiefly to the 
accident of his birth. His activity 
has been extraordinary. It has for 
the most part, however, been the 
activity of a weak, restless nature. 
Lord John Russell has never been 
a strong man, either intellectually 
or physically; but he has had that 
tenacity of purpose whieh gives to 
many weak men a suecess denied 
to their betters. His ability is an 
indefinite quantity, a slovenly sort 
of power, which has no particular 











bent, which is everything by turns, 
which does nothing very well, but 
which does a few things pretty 
well. He has always been a med- 
dling man, and his activity has 
generally been little more than 
the irritability of an egotist incap- 
able of concentration, and believing 
himself capable of anything. Sid- 
ney Smith expressed this pungently 
enough in illustrations which it is 
needless for us to quote. There are 
few things which Lord John has not 
attempted, and he has done almost 
all badly. He has tried his hand 
at history, and nothing can be more 
stale and unprofitable. He has pro- 
duced a couple of biographies—both 
miserable daubs. He has written 
a historical tragedy, which, besides 
being neither poetical nor dramatic, 
has not even the merit of historical 
aecuracy. He has attempted poli- 
tical philosophy, and has achieved 
political platitade. He undertook 
the duties of an editor, and we all 
know how disgracefully he sent 
forth to the world the papers of his 
friend Moore. He has’ all his life 
been fumbling at polities, and his 
name is not identified, save by 
courtesy, with a single great mmea- 
sure; for Parliamentary Reform, 
which he is pleased to regard as his 
own particular province, is no more 
his than Free Trade belonged of 
right to Peel—indeed, far less. He 
was truly enough depicted, ten 
years ago, as the little boy who 
wrote “No Popery” on the wall, 
and then ran away; and that is 
the character of his statesmanship 
from first to last. He is great in 
speech, little in performance. If 
he cannot do a thing himself, he can 
prevent others from doing it. He 
is the “Johnny who upset the 
coach ;” and if he has one particu- 
lar function in the State which is 
exclusively his own, and by which 
he will be known to posterity, it is 
that of upsetting the political coach. 
He is notorious for knocking down 
governments, no matter whether he 
is in or ont of office; and it seemed 
as if he had crowned his career of 
mischief when, a few years ago, 
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like Barnum winding up his eon- 
cerns with a lecture on humbug, he 
took to keturing the young men of 
London “on the obstacles of gov- 
ernment.” Thus, not strongly, but 
irritably active, be might, had he 
been born in a lower station, have 
passed throngh life as a pettifogeing 
lawyer, a desultory parson, a doctor 
of all things, or a Jack-of-all-trades, 
Born the son of a duke, tlhe son of 
the leading Whig duke, the hope of 
this mighty duke when his party 
was singularly barren of political 
talent, Lord Jolin stepped at once 
into great place, and has been per- 
mitted to conduct a party in the 
senate like a cabal of grocers in a 
vestry. 

When the Whigs entered upon 
office in 1831, their position was 
peculiar. The Whig party was es- 
sentially an aristocratic one. It 
counted, in the olden time, most of 
the great families. It was the party 
of the upper classes and the upper 
crust of the middle classes, The 
Tories, on the other hand, in these 
ancient days, boasted some of the 
older families— families of great 
distinction, but many of them, on 
account of their religious bias or 
disaffection to the reigning dynasty, 
glad to withdraw into the shade; 
and these naturally allied them- 
selves with the great mass of the 
people, in combination with whom 
they formed the Country Party, by 
which name they were distinguished 
from the Court Party, or the Whigs. 
In the lapse of time, however, 
this arrangement was completely 
subverted. The Tories became, 
through long continuance in cffice, 
the Court Party, and embraced 
nearly the whole of the British 
peerage; while the Whigs, finding 
themselves in a hopeless minority 
in the Honse of Lords, had nothing 
for it but to appeal to the country 
and coalesee with the masses, The 
Tories, on becoming the Court Party, 
gradually lost their power, long 
years having in some degree (we 
confess it) blinded them to the 
popular wants; while the Whigs, 
in throwing themselves upon the peo- 
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ple, gradually gained influence, un- 
til, in process of time, they found 
themselves, to their great amaze- 
ment, installed in Downing Street. 
But, in thus changing places, the 
Whig and Tory leaders still re- 
tained the traditions of their several 
parties—to this extent at least, that 
whereas the Tories were willing to 
intrust power to men of the people, 
such as Canning, Peel, and Disraeli, 
the Whigs maintained their jealousy 
of any politician not belonging to 
the charmed circle of the oligarchy. 
Now the Whig oligarchy at the time 
of the Reform Bill was very small 
—had dwindled away to but a 
few families; and, shrinking from a 
distribution of their power with 
men of plebeian origin, it became 
extremely difficult for them to find 
Whigs fit for places of trust. It 
was only, indeed, by means of a 
junction with such Tories as Lord, 
Palmerston and Lord Melbourne that 
they were at all able to maintain 
themselves in office. In the House 
of Commons they were as weak as 
they were in the House of Lords, 
where, indeed, the party were re- 
duced to a mere “Rump.” In the 
Upper House, their great names 
were Loris Grey, Lansdowne, and the 
newly-created Brougham; but who 
were the young Whigs of the Lower 
House? where were the scions of 
the great Whig families who still 
held to the party? There were but 
two men among them of any mark, 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Stanley— 
the Duke of Bedford’s son, and the 
Earl of Derby’s grandson. But 
these had never been in office be# 
fore, aud they were men of pro- 
mise rather than of performance. The 
younger was a strong man and first- 
class orator, who soon became dis- 
gusted with the Whigs and went 
over to their enemies. - The elder, 
close upon forty years of age, was 
4 fidgetty, eager man, continually 
bustling about something, never 
doing anything well, but always 
impressed with the idea, and fore- 
ing the idea on his friends, that 
nobody could do anything but him- 
self. Lord John was a perfect god- 
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send to the Whigs. He might be 
little in reality, but he was great 
to them. He was not only the son 
of the most powerfal Whig noble- 
man, he was literally, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Stanley, the best and 
ablest of the Whig aristocrats in 
thie. House of Commons. Thus rose 
Lor! John Russell to the highest 
places in the councils of the nation, 
not because of his real greatness, 
but because the Whig oligarchy 
were barren of brains, and it was 
against their traditions to tH#row 
open their ranks to outsiders. 

Such, then, being Lord John's 
advantages and his easy path to 
place, let us see what he ha# done, 
and how far he has justified the 
confidence of friends and of the 
country. He entered Parliament 
in 1813, when he was barely of 
age, as member for the family 
borough of Tavistock. Immedi- 
ately after the war the Radicals 
began to ery out for retrenchment 
and reform, and the Whigs began 
to foresee that if ever they were to 
gain power it could only be by a 
reconstitution of the House of 
Commons. They made young Rus- 
sell the spokesman of their views 
in the Lower House, both with re- 
gard tu that question and with re- 
gard to the propriety of repéaling 
the Test and Corporation acts. 
Lord John originated nothing. He 
did as he was bid, making his 
speeches to order as a very sub- 
ordinate member of the opposition 
camp. Sometimes the Marquess 
of Blandford, sometimes Joseph 
Hume, sometimes O'Connell, some- 
times Lord John Russell, moved re- 
solutions in fuvour of reform, and 
in no respect was he before others 
in its advocacy. Even when he 
was intrusted, in 1831, with the 
duty of bringing in the Reform 
Bill, which was ultimately carried, 
he was not a member of the cabi- 
net, he was only Paymaster of the 
Forces, a lucrative but irrespon- 
sible post, and he took his orders 
from his superiors. That Reform 
Bill which he introduced to the 
notice of the House of Commons 
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on lst March 1831 was put into 
shape by three members of the 
Governnunt besides himself. The 
Cabinet intrusted to Lord Dur- 
ham, Lord Duncannon, Sir James 
Graham, and Lord John Russell, 
the duty of preparing such a Re- 
form Bill as, after having been ap- 
proved by the ministry, might be 
submitted to Parliament; and it is 
pretty well known that the most 
Important provisions of the bill 
were due to the suggestions, not 
of Lerd Jolin Russell, but of Lord 
Durham, a Cabinet Minister. Sic 
vos non vobis. It necessarily de- 
volved on some member of the 
House of Commons to explain the 
ong of the bill; and because 

rd John was the most conspicu- 
ous member of the committee of 
four in the Lower House, he takes 
all and he gets all the credit of it. 
Curious it is to see how easily his- 
tory can be perverted, and in how 
short a time after the events have 
taken place! That Lord John Rus- 
sell was the mouthpiece of his party 
in introducing the Reform Bill to 
the House of Commons, and that he 
accumplished his task respectably, 
are two facts which everybody 
secs. But on the strength of these 
small facts people leap to the con- 
clusion, and Lord John Russell 
himself half believes, that the Re- 
form Bill is his property—bis great 
gift to the natioun—that he origin- 
ate its provisions, that he fought 
its battle, and that he carried it 
to a triumphant issue. Imagine a 
turnspit, with ecvck-up tail, boast- 
ing to his master of the good din- 
ner which was set on the table to- 
day! Because, like a good little 
dog, he turned the spit, he claims 
the credit of having provided the 
joint and cooked the dinner! Any- 
body who will take the trouble 
to look into the Reform Bill de- 
bates will see that in these discus- 
sions Lord John was by no means 
the mighty man which his fol- 
lowers now represent him to have 
been, forgetting the part which 
Stanley, and Macaulay, and Sheil, 
and others of the same standing, 


took in the battle. He did his 
business well enough, but to sup- 
pose that the country owes him 
eternal gratitude for the little all he 
did, and that his party is to over- 
look his subsequent misdeeds, is 
really too much of a good thing, 
lt reminds us of the electors ef 
Marylebone exalting Mr. Edwin 
Jumes as a great patriot because he 
defended Bernard when he was ac- 
cused of plotting against the French 
Emperor. Of course it was Mr, 
Edwin James’s eloquence, and not 
the patriotic sense of a British jury, 
that saved Bernard! Of course 
Mr. Edwin James, if he had been 
offered a retainer by the other side, 
would have scorned the dirty pelf 
in order to afford his services gratis 
to the friend of liberty and advo- 
cate of assassination! Of course, 
in like manner, it was Lord John 
Rassell’s good genius that invented 
the Reform Bill, and cast all its 
details with the foresight of a great 
statesman, becuuse he it was that 
explained all its provisions! Of 
course it was his eloquence that 
ever carried the day when Stanley 
and Macaulay failed, for was it not 
his duty to have the last word be- 
fore the division-bell called the 
members to vote ? 

It was not long before Lord 
Grey’s Ministry broke up, throagh 
the secession of Mr. Stanley, Sir 
Jumes Graham, and some others; 
and it became clearer than ever 
that Lord John Russell would suc- 
ceed to the leadership of the House 
of Commons, in the interest of the 
Whigs. Lord Melbourne’s Admin- 
istration had been formed and had 
failed. Sir Robert Peel succeeded, 
and was in turn overthrown by 
Lord Jobn Russell in his character- 
istic style. The Whigs had ex- 
pected that, in consequence of the 
Reform Bill, their lease of office was 
eternul, and they were never more 
astounded than when, three years 
after the House of Commons had 
been thoroughly bewhigged, they 
saw a Tory Government on the 
Treasury benches. It was neces- 


sary to oust that Government at 4 
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whatever cost. The Opposition ex- 
posed their eagerness in the fidgetty 
tactics of poor Lord John, who was 
Satay lest his prey should 
escape just as it appeared to be 
within his grasp, that he actually 
rose in the House of Commons to 
ask Sir Robert Peel whether or not 
it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to dissolve Parliament a 
second time, and, in case the Matiny 
Bill were not passed, to rule the 
army and the country without it. 
But this is nothing to what fol- 
lowed. Lord John Rassell brought 
forward a motion which it was cal- 
culate! would upset the Ministry, 
that the House of Commons should 
resolve itself into a committee to 
consider the temporalities of the 
Irish Church. He carried his mo- 
tion, and then with equal success 
made other motions, the gist of 
which was, to provide for the gene- 
ral education of all classes from the 
surplus revenues of the Irish Charch 
—a proposal best known under the 
name of “the appropriation clause.” 
The Government being beaten, went 
out, and Lord Melbourne’s Admin- 
istration followed, in which Lord 
John Russell had the honour, for 
the first time, of leading the House 
of Commons. Evidently these men 
came into power in order to carry 
out their resolution. Did they do 
so? It was never more heard of, 
Lord John Russeli’s former col- 
leagues, who knew him and the 
Whigs well, predicted that he would 
never more mention the subject, 
and they were right. The resvlu- 
tion‘ which he had carried was a 
mere dodge—a manguvre most dis- 
creditable, but also must charac- 
teristic. Lord John Russell turned 
out of office the chosen servants of 
the Crown, not because they were 
unworthy, not because they had 
committed a fault, but because they 
were weak in the House of Com- 
mons. Their successors entered up- 
on office pledged to do what they 
could not, what they dared not, 
what they never attempted to do. 
These are the acts which lower ,pub- 
lic men in our esteem, It was a 
disgraceful intrigue worthy of the 
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Whig oligarchy, and consistent with 
the Whig dogma that the wish of 
the Sovereign in the choice of his 
ministers is to count for nothing— 
is to bend before the necessity of hav- 
ing ministers elected and thrast upon 
the Crown by the Whig aristocracy. 

Of Lord John Ruassell’s share in 
the Meibourne Administration we 
have not much to say. It was 
a sickly Aciministration, that held 
together solely through the weak- 
ness of the Opposition. The Tories 
were dispirited ; Conservatism was 
at a discount; they were without a 
cry, and, loosed from their ancient 
moorings, they were casting abvat 
for a policy. In front of so mach 
disorganization, if was comparatively 
easy for the Whigs to hold their 
places, and for Lord Jchn Russell 
to lead the House of Commons, 
But the Whigs did nothing more 
than hold their places. It was only 
in the Foreign Office, under the 
guidance of that old Tory, but very 
juvenile Whig, Lord Palmerston, 
that there were any signs of vigour. 
We do not commend what Lord 
Palmerston did, but it must be ad- 
mitted that to him at least could 
not apply the charges of ineffici- 
ency and ineptitade which were 
poured on the Ministers generally, 
and on Lord John Russell not less 
than on the others, four he was 
Jeader of the House of Commons 
and supreme in the Home Office 
during one of the worst periods of 
disaffection, sedition, and distress, 
which has ever been known in this 
country—the tiine of the Chartist 
riots. What did the Whigs then 
do to appease the people, to still 
the tumult, and to mitigate starva- 


tion? Nothing. They could do 
nothing. They did worse than 
nothing. They never had a finan- 


cier among them, and they con- 
trived an annual deficit in the re- 
venue. If Lord John Russell were 
@ great statesman, why did he not 
do something to save his party? 
He could do nothing. He had 
come to the end of his tether. He 
had no policy. He had exhausted 
his little all upon the Reform Bill. 
What more was there for him to do? 
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Clearly it was not yet time to get 
up a new reform bill. Too much 
leased with what he had already 
elped to achieve in that line, he 
denounced any further meddling 
with the British constitution, and 
obtained for himself the name of 
“ Finality Jack.” He had not yet 
discovered that although it is a ne- 
cessity of the British constitution 
that he should always be in office, 
still there was only one way of his 
retaining power—namely, by threat- 
ening the demolition of that consti- 
tution. What then could he do? 
Nothing—and he did nothing. In 
home policy the great question, after 
reform had been settled, was finance, 
and Lord John Russell, who could 
never repeat the multiplication table, 
was more unfit than any of the 
Whigs jo touch it. In foreign 
policy there was something to be 
done, but it would not do for Lord 
John, even if he had an idea on the 
subject, to poach upon Lord Pal- 
merston’s ground. He was help- 
less and effete. 

At last the ministry went out, 
like a eandle in the socket, of sheer 
exhaustion, and surely never were 

- the Whigs in such bad odour, Their 
exit from office was not merely de- 
feat—it was disgrace. Peel came 
in triamphant, soon put our fin- 
ances straight, and relieved the dis- 
tress of the country by giving an 
impetus to trade. Lord John Ras- 
sell conducted the opposition, but 
he bad really nothing to say—no 
ery, no policy. His conduct of the 
opposition led to nothing. He 
dves not appear again as capable of 
anything striking until the close of 
the year 1845, when, by one of his 
usual manceuvres, he stole a march 
upon Peel. Famine was imminent. 
The Times newspaper announced 
that the Government were about to 
yield tothe representations of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, and to repeal 
the duties on grain. The minis- 
terial organs denied it. Tae Times 
reiterated its statements. Lord John 
Russell, seizing time by the fore- 
lock, sent a letter to the electors of 
the city of London to say that bis 
views had undergone a change, and 
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that he thought the corn laws 


should be modified. It was very 
neatly done; but no one could be 
deceived as to the character of the 
proceeding, which was intended 4o 
prevent the appearance of his fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Peel, 
shoul the rumours of his change 
of policy prove to be correet, and 
to take the wind out of his sails 
should they prove to be incorrect. 
It is one of the points of Lord 
John’s career, small in itself, but 
important when taken in connection 
with the whole. 

We all know how that complica- 
tion ended—how the Tory party was 
broken—how the Whigs, profiting 
by the disorganization of their rivals, 
again came into office, and how 
they retained their places, with Lord 
John Russell at their head, until 
they were once more proved to be 
utterly effete, and were driven from 
the Treasury benches. In all this, 
the great fact which superficial ob- 
servers dwell upon is, that Lord 
John Russell held his place at the 
head of his party so long. From 
1835 to 1841 he led the House of 
Commons in Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry ; from 1841 to 1846 he 
led the opposition against Sir 
Robert Peel; from 1846 to 1852 he 
was Prime Minister and leader of 


the House of Commons again. This 
looks very brilliant upon paper. 


People at once conclude that Lord 
John Russell must be a very great 
man indeed. But, pray, let us gauge 
Lord John’s merit in the matter by 
eonsidering the circumstances under 
which he held this advanced ,posi- 
tion, and of what avail it was to 
him. In the first of these periods 
Lord John Russell had to conduct 
the business of the House of Com- 
mons in the face of an opposition 
that despaired of ever again seeing 
office, and that had, no favour with 
the great masses of the people. Yet, 
having it all their own way, the 
Government became utterly con- 
temptible, stank in the nostrils of 
the nation, and by the feeble 
managewent of its leaders lost its 
hold of the House of Commons, 
Here, then, it would have been no 
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great matter to boast of had they 
actually succeeded, and yet they 
did not sueceed. Again, with re- 
gard to the second of the periods 
above named, when Lord John Ras- 
sell led the Opposition to Sir Robert 
Peel, it is enough to say that never 
was opposition more insignificant. 
Lord John was a mere feather be- 
fore Peel; he made no impression 
whatever upon the Treasury bench ; 
his leadership was a name; his 
action was naught. As for the 
third period —namely, that of his 
own premiership—he had again the 
easiest of tasks to perform, in the 
face of a disheartened and disanit- 
ed Opposition; and the historian 
must pronounce his performance a 


failure. He sickened the country 
by his feeblenes:, His Ministry 
would have been even more con- 


temptible than that of Lord Mel- 
bourne, but for those financial 
reforms originated by Peel, the 
benefit of which he reaped. The 
shoe did not pinch, an! so long 
as it did not pinch, these com- 
monplace Whigs were allowed, ia 
memory of their services as re- 
formers, to mumble and mouthe 
their platitudes in peace upon the 
Treasury benches. Any one who 
duly remembers these facts, will 
not see, in the prominent position 
occupied by Lord John Russell in 
the House of Commons during a 
space of seventeen years, a proof 
of extraordinary ability, especially 
when we know that at the end of 
that period he was dethroned, for 
incompetency, from the leadership 
of his party. While he was in office 
that party was too strong, while he 
was in oppusition too weak, to 
affurd to onlookers a fair test of 
Lord John Russell's powers. In 
the one case their strength con- 
cealed his weakness; in the other 
their weakness excused his. It was 
when parties became equalised that 
his incompetency became pulpable. 
His followers fell away and de- 
clined his lead. There was the 
test, and there the result. 

For two great events Lord John 
Russell's administration was distin- 
guished—the Ecclesiastical — Titles 
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Bill, and the intrigue by which Lord 
Palmerston was deprived of office. 
With the story of the sEccl& 
siastical Titles Bill everybody is 
well acquainted. Lord John Russell 
managed to thoroughly disgust every- 
body—to alienate the Catholics, 
who were hitherto the great sup- 
porters of the Whigs, and to aston- 


ish everybody by the contrast 
between his professions and _ his 
practice. Then it was that the cari- 


cature appeared of the little boy 
who wrote “No Bopery” on the 
wall, and ran away—a caricatare 
which, because of its wonderfal 
truth, has made a deeper impression 
than any other that has issaed from 
the same inexhaustible portfolio. 
Ifin this affair we had a touch of 
the noble Lord’s statesmanship, his 
treatment of Lord Pualmerstou ex- 
hibited for the first time to the 
pablic what were his ideas of loy- 
alty to a colleague, and that col- 
league the most distinguished mem- 
ber of his goverument. Lord Pal- 
merston’s offence was that he had, 
in an unofficial conversation with 
the French Ambassador the day 
after the coup d’état, stated that in 
his opinion Louis Napoleon was 
justified in what he had done It 
was an offence which Lord John 
Russell had himself committed on 
the very same day, having, on the 
evening of the 3d of Deeember, in 
Lord Palmerston’s house, expressed 
to the French Ambassador the pri- 
vate opinion which his Foreign Se- 
cretary had expressed in the morning. 
Jord Jolin, forgetting this little eir- 
cumstance, took oecasion, when it ap- 
peared from certain despatches that 
Walewski had given a high colour- 
ing and a peculiar official signifi- 
cance to Lord Palmerstun’s expres- 
sions, to advise her Majesty to cis- 
miss her Foreign Secretary. When 
the affiir came to be discussed in 
the House of Commons, Lord Pal- 
merston showed very clearly that 
Lord John Rassell and almost all 
his colleagues had committed pre- 
cisely the same offence for which he 
was deprived of his post; and then 
he pertinently asked whether the 
Foreign Secretary was the only one 
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of all the ministers who was to 
witbhold his private opinion, and to 

main dumb as a dolt or the mute 
of an Ofiental pacha? The fact 
is, that the Prime Minister was 
jealous of his rival’s growing power 
and popularity—remarkably con- 
trasted as it was with his own de- 
clining reputation, and. he was will- 
ing to ingratiate himself at court 
by a sacrifice of Lord Palmerston, 
which would indicate on his part a 
punctilious respect for her Majesty’s 
feelings. Lords Palmerston went 
out of office very quietly, and a few 
weeks afterwards took his revenge 
by rising in the House of Commons, 
and in the most polite manner 
kicking the Government off their 
green morocco benches. 

Lord Derby’s Government came 
in. No sooner was it constructed, 
than Lord John Russell might be 
seen, with all his irritable activity, 
moving heaven and earth, and try- 
ing all the little dodges of faction to 
get it overset. In the end he suc- 
ceeded. The Whigs united with 
the Peelites to form a broad bottom 
administration, under the leadership 
of Lord Aberdeen. In this Cabinet 
he was first of all Foreign Secretary, 
then he was a member without office, 
and, lastly, he enjoyed the dignity of 
President of the Council. His posi- 
tion was by no means to his liking. 
He had not enough to do, In all 
the turmoil of the Russian war, he 
must make capital for himself by 
reforming the House of Commons. 
His fricuds were willing that he 
should amuse himself by bringing 
in a bill, but they took good care 
that it should die as soon as possible 
@ natural death. A much more 
important matter, however, was a 
further illustration of his loyalty to 
a colleague in his repeated attempts 
to get the Duke of Newcastle re- 
moved from the War Office, and in 
his own resignation, when he saw 
impending a vote of censure on the 
Government for its conduct of the 
Crimean war. He had deemed it 
wise to remain in the Cabinet, and 
by his presence to sanction all its 
acts, until it was evident, from the 
outcry in the press and in the coun- 
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try, that the public were indignant 
with the Government, and would 
not long endure its intolerable mis- 
management. Then he resigned, 
not only to avoid the censure cast 
upon the Ministry, but in order to 
show that he also, not less than Mr. 
Roebuck, condemned the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member. 
It was another most disgraceful 
manceuvre, which everybody saw 
through ; and it is not too much to 
say that, of all the torrents of in- 
dignation which were then poured 
upon our public men by an incensed 
people, the most burning stream fell 
upon the head of the minister who 
could act a part so mean. His con- 
duct excited but one feeling of con- 
tempt throughout the country, and 
excited so much disgust in the 
breasts of his Jate colleagues, that 
some of them were reported to have 
breathed a vow never again to sit in 
thé same Cabinet with him. If 
the vow was ever uttered, it has 
certainly not been kept, for there 
sits Lord John in the same Cabinet 
with the man whom he had most 
cruelly injured—the Duke of 
Neweastle. Political enmities are 
wonderfully soon healed, when it is 
diseovered that, by a little concilia- 
tion, the spoil may be divided, 
which otherwise would be lost for 
ever. The common enemy, the 
Tories, were too strong to permit of 
the Peelites or the Whigs keeping 
apart. They know it, and they 
smother their mutual hate in order 
to unite against the dreaded foe. 
Lord Palmerston succeeded Lord 
Aberdeen as Premier. He had the 
Peelites under him, and there was 
no room in the Ministry for Lord 
John Russell. As luck would have 
it, however, the Peelites one day re- 
signed, and Lord Palmerston recon- 
structed his Cabinet, offering in his 
desperation a post to Lord John 
Russell. Lord John, who had so re- 
cently turned Lord Palmerston out 
of his Cabinet, was now glad to serve 
under his adversary in the Ovlonial 
Office, which had become compara- 
tively unimportant since the war de- 
partment had been severed from it. 
Not content with placing him in 
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. 
the Colonial Office, the Premier did 
a further good turn to his former 
chief: he sent him to Vienna as a 
diplomatist to negotiate peace. Is 
it necessary that we should recapi- 
tulate his blunders in the prosecu- 
tion of that mission? Surely never 
was diplomacy in more wretched 
hands. Lord John Russell excited 
the inextinguishable Jaughter of 
men and gods. He went to nego- 
tiate, with instractions which he 
very soon “exhausted,” to use bis 
own queer phrase, and which he 
supplemented by others of his own 
devising, directly opposed to their 
tenor. In point of fact, he gave up 
everything which he had been told 
to bargain for, ard he was willing 
that the war should at once come to 
an end as a drawn game. He con- 
ceded to Russia the right of pro- 
tecting the Christians throughout 
the Ottoman empire, and he left 
Vierna in company with M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, giving his cordial assent 
to Count Buol’s proposals for peace. 
Neither the French nor the English 
Governments could accept these pro- 


posals, and endorse the pledges of 


their Plenipotentiaries. The con- 
sequence to the French Plenipoten- 
tiary was, that le resigned, and has 
never since been heard of in public 
life. Did Lord John Russell re- 
sign? On the contrary, having 
pledged himself to the opinion that 
the Russian war was no longer ne- 
cessary, that the combatants ought 
at once to sheathe their swords and 
return to peace, neither having at- 
tained anything, he came back to 
England; and finding that his views 
were scouted by the Government 
and the people, coolly took his place 
in a Cabinet pledged to prosecute 
the war with vigour. It was not 
enough that his diplomacy had been 
a fiasco: he now crowned it with con- 
tradiction. He went to Vienna to 
negotiate for peace, on condition that 
the objects of the war should be con- 
ceded by the enemy. Here was a 
definite object. The moment he got 
to Vienna, he was in the hands of 
the enemy: he gave up his opinions ; 
he agreed that the object of the war 
had. been attained; he admitted 
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the continuance of the war to be 
unnecessary ; and he consented, as 
far as he individually could, that 
peace should immediately ensue, 
That was a diplomatic blunder 
which, if at the time it brought 
upon him the fiery denunciations of 
a people eager for the war, would, 
now at least, when passions are 
cooled, and when not a few among 
us think that the Russian war was 
from the first unnecessary, be re- 
garded with leniency, and, it may 
be, interpreted into an act of su- 
preme wisdom. Bat Lord Jobn 
showed that he had no opinion 
whatever on the matter. When he 
came home and found his friends 
unconvinced, he changed colour 
again, became himself convinced of 
the justice of the war, and shared 
in the deliberations of a Cubinet 
bent on increasing the vigour 
of hostilities. He abandoned the 
views which suited the atmosphere 
of Vienna, and returned to those 
which accorded with the tempera- 
ture of London, Poor man, being 
incapable of an opinion on foreign 
policy, he tried to please everybody, 
and pleased none. He was forced to 
resign. 

If he resigned his place, his tem- 
per was by no means resigned. He 
was not resigned to see Lord Pal- 
merston or anybody else in office, 
and himself shivering on the back 
benches. He joined in that vote 
of censure on the Chinese war which 
would have driven Lord Palmerston 
from the Premiership, had he not 
appealed to the country and dis- 
solved the Parliament. He joined 
in that other vote against a Con- 
spiracy Bill which eventually over- 
turned the Government, and led to 
the advent of Lord Derby and the 
Tories. When it was anticipated 
that Lord Palmerston would defeat 
the Government by rejecting their 
bill for the abolition of the East 
India Company, Lord John Ras- 
sell came to the rescue, determined 
that the Liberal party should not 
again enjoy the sweets of office un- 
til they consented to a leading 
place in the Cabinet for himself. 
Before another year had elapsed, 
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the noble pair of rivals had con- 
trived to swallow their differen- 
ces and to shake hands again. 
Their reconciliation came about 
in this wise. The Derby Govern- 
ment had a reform bill which 
Lord Palmerston was, but which 
Lord John was not willing to let 
pass. He would not Jet Lord 
Palmerston turn out the Govern- 
ment, but he would do it himself, 
in the expectation that it would 
fall to the conqueror to divide the 
‘spoil. He laid a cunning trap, 
which caught ail the liberals, 
including Palmerston : and.on the 
strength of his success he was able 
to treat with his rival on some- 
thing like equal terms for a divi- 
sion of the spoil. We shall not 
now vex our readers with a history 
of the intrigue by which the Reform 
Bill of Lord Derby’s Government 
was rejected without even being dis- 
cussed. We may be content to cha- 
racterise it in the plain and unparlia- 
mentary language of Sir Hugh Cairns, 
who told Lord John Russell some se- 
vere truths. ‘“ There is one sub- 
ject,” be said, “ upon which the peo- 

le of this country are entirely agreed. 

hey do not like anything which 
bears the least appearance of or ap- 
proach to artifice, or—I must use a 
homely phrase—a dodge. They do 
not like it in business, they do not 
like it in politics, but least of all 
will they admire it in a man, who, 
at a time when the best interests of 
his country at home and our most 
peaceful hopes abroad demand all 
the patriotism, all the candour, and 
all the forbearance of a statesman, 
approaches the consideration of a 
great national question like this, 
not fairly to criticise, not boldly to 
reject, but with a crafty and catch- 
ing «levice to confuse, and, if it may 
be, to dislocate parties, and on that 
confusion and dislocation to secure 
his own political aggrandisement 
and private advantage.” The end of 
all this was, that after the dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament Lords Pal- 


merston and John Russell were in- 
stalled in office—the one a3 Prime 
Minister, the other as Foreign Sec- 
retary—and both of them more or 
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iene pledged to introduce a reform 
bill. 

If Lord John Russell had not 
insisted on obtaining the post of 
Foreign Secretary, the Oabinet 
would have had a better chance 
of fulfilling its pledge with regard 
to parliamentary reform, although 
even then the chance would have 
been dubious, while the minister of 
finance had all Mr. Gladstone's 
fluency of speech and fertility of 
ideas, As it was, Lord John pro- 
bably found his energies sufficiently 
exhausted with the toils of the 
Foreign Office to excuse his wast- 
ing much strength on what Mr. 
Disraeli happily termed “the de- 
gradation of the franchise;” and 
we will not dwell further on his 
failure in that respect. Wedo dwell, 
however, on the fact of his obtain- 
ing the Foreign Secretaryship at a 
time when such is the troubled 
state of Europe and the whole world, 
that we required our very best man 
to fill that post. In the foregoing 
analysis of Lord John Rassell’s 
career, we have shown that, if there 
Was one statesman more unfit than 
all others for the duties of a foreign 
secretary, it is the man who is now 
in possession of that post. We 
have shown that he has proved 
himself to be singularly barren of 
ideas, Questions of foreign policy 
are almost new to him. He has 
all his life been engaged in study- 
ing our domestic wants, and, study 
them as he might, he came rapidly 
to the end of his resources. No one 
can venture to say that in our do- 
mestic affairs there is not still ample 
room for the display of legislative 
genius ; bat we can and do say 
that Lord John /Rassell and the 
Whigs did nothing, and could do 
nothing, fur they saw nothing to be 
done. The ministries of Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord John Russell fell 
to pieces really through an internal 
exhaustion, Domestic policy was 
their pet province; and in their 
pet province they had found the 
bottom of their well, were eating 
their last crusts, and husbanding 
their cheese-parings, A man who 
had thus exhausted his stock of ideas 
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was obliged to threaten the country 
with another reform bill as the only 
means of sustaining his reputation 
for conjuring, turned his attention, 
as a lust resource, to questions of 
foreign policy. What was to be 
expected in foreign policy from the 
man who had made domestic policy 
the theme of his life, and had proved 
it to be waste and barren? But 
yet, again, to conduct a foreign po- 
licy requires a peculiar knowledge 
of men, and tact in dealing with 


them. Has Lord John Russell dis- 
played this tact? That he can 
intrigue is well known, but in- 


trigue is not the quality that 
England desires in her diploma- 
tists. She desires to see power 
of a more manly sort; and we do 
not find that Lord John Russell’s 
management of the House of Com- 
mons, when he was leader of it,—the 
art with which he dismissed Lord 
Palmerston from the Foreign Office 
in 1852,—the manner in which he 
withdrew from the falling cabinet of 
Lord Aberdeen,—the weakness by 
which he so alienated his followers 
as ultimately to lose his party alto- 
gether, or any one act of his long 
and checkered career, raised the 
least expectation that be was equal 
to that peculiar method of dealing 
with men in which a foreign secre- 
tary must excel. His exhibition of 
himself at Vienna illustrated very 
clearly what he was, both as the 
upholder of a policy and as a ma- 
nager of men. In that tremendous 
blunder he showed that he was a 
plaything in the hands of his oppo- 
nents, and that he had not an idea 
in his wallet. As he had exhausted 
his dumestic policy, so he announced 
to his antagonists that he had “ ex- 
hausted his instructions,” and did 
not know what to do, except to give 
in. 

All sensible men heard with con- 
sternation that Lord John Russell 
had insisted on being Foreign Secre- 
tary in Lord Palmerston’s adminis- 
tration ; for, warned by sad experi- 
ence, they knew that no man could 
be more unfit, while they also saw 
that the situation of affairs in Ea- 
Tope was more dangerous and diffi- 
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cult than it had been since the 
Napoleonic wars in the commence- 
ment of the century. But they had 
this consolation, that Lord Palmer- 
ston was Prime Minister, and would 
prevent his ignorant colleague from 
doing anything very absurd. The 
little boy, it was certain, would get 
into scrapes; but the big boy, it 
was hoped, would pull him through. 
Alas! it was not so to be. For the 
manner in which this country was 
“supremely diddled” in the affairs 
of the Commercial Treaty and the 
annexation of Savoy, the colleagues 
of Lord Jobn Russell must bear a 
large portion of the blame. But 
not on that account is Lord John 
himself to escape condemnation, 
Upon him, indeed, must the greater 
share of the blame lie. He was in 
constant communication with the 
French court. It was his business to 
follow every indication, to penetrate 
every design, and, by a bold face, to 
shame the adversary. He had warn- 
ing enough. Again and again he 
was told of the Emperor’s designs 
upon Savoy. In the simplicity of 
his heart, he could not believe it. 
He was as blind as the bats that 
cling to the crevices of the Foreign 
Office. He saw nothing till the deed 
was finally determined on. Then 
he wrote letters of remonstrance, of 
indignation, of argument, that read 
beautifully in the newspapers, in 
spite of the jumble of metaphors 
with which they were filled. He 
was roused at last, and was de- 
termined to show the people of 
England how Well he could storm 
wien he pleased; how he could 
threaten an emperor; bow, when 
great deeds were impossible, he 
could fill their places with big 
words. He scolded the Emperor, 
held him by the button, and told 
him a bit of his mind. Bat all too 
late. Napoleon was committed to 
the annexation of Suvoy, and could 
not well draw back. Lord John 
was allowed to write his metaphori; 
cal despatches, the French minister 
not replying togghem, and not even 
showing the courtesy of asking for 
a copy of them, when the writer, 
in the end of his precious epistles, 
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. had stated to onr Ambassador that 
if the French Minister, after hearing 
the despatches read, asked for a copy 
of them, the copy should be given. 
If Lord John Russell had from the 
first shown a firm front, and ex- 
hibited a disposition not to be mis- 
led by the Commercial Treaty and 
by asseverations that, in the pre- 
sence of great arguments, really 
meant nothing, he migit have 
_ prevented the annexation of Sa- 
voy. He was gulled into believing 
that he had influence where he 
had none, and he had the morti- 
ficatim of being obliged to rise in 
the House of Commons and eat his 
own words, Having vouched there 
for the character of the French 
Emperor, and the certainty of the 
French alliance, he had to get up 
and calmly announce that the for- 
mer was no longer to be trusted, 
and that the latter was at an end. 
Never has a Foreign Secretary in 
this country had to confess so inglo- 
rious a defeat. In the fuce of the 
most ambignons conduct, he gave 
implicit confidence to his French 
allies, who, taking the full measure 
of him, used that confidence and 
abused it. The reply, no doubt, is 
ready, that Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Gladstone were equally befooled. 
That may be, but the fact remains 
that the conduct of affairs was not 
in their hands, but in those of Lord 
Jolin Russell. We deny what Lord 
John’s advocates assert, that any 
other Foreign Secretary would have 
been in the same plight. Another 
Foreign Secretary might not have 
been able to prevent the annexation 
of Savoy, but would lave averted 
the disgrace of exchanging treaties 
and flatteries with the prince who 
was abont to commit such an act of 
profligacy, would bave seen through 
his intention betimes, and would 
have shown him clearly that the 
Foreign Secretary of England’s 
Queen is not a man to be trifled 
with. Lord John was trifled with, 
and it was not hig misforiune, but 
his fault. Disastel#® sch as these 
do not fall by lack. If Lord John 
Russell had never gone to Vienna, 
people might then talk of his bad 


luck in having met with such a 
defeat. Knowing what we know 
of the Vienna affair, we can only 
say that the deplorable bungling of 
the Savoy business is of a piece with 
the not less celebrated bungling of 
the Viennese conferences. It is im. 
possible to mistake Lord John 
Rassell’s feeble hand and clumsy 
touch. 

As if in these exploits we had not 
blunders enough for one year, the 
country was favonred, amid the dal- 
ness of the shooting season, with 
one of those displays which cover 
a statesman with ignominy, and 
would compel any man less confi- 
dent or less petted than Lord John 
Russell to hide his diminished head 
for ever. He wrote those two mi- 
racles of letter writing to Sir Jamey 
Hudson, which have been not the 
least among the marvels of a year 
of wonders. The first of these was 
indiscreet enough, but was so indefi- 
dite, that we are not disposed to 
make much of it. Lord John Ras- 
sell warned the King of Sardinia 
from attacking the Venetian posses- 
sions of Austria, and pointed out that 
he had no excuse for breaking the 
Treaty of Villafranca, recently rati- 
fied at Zurich. He went on to say, 
that interest as well as duty indi- 
cated to the Turin Government the 
necessity of refraining from an at- 
tack upon Venetia. “The only 
hope left to Sardinia,” he said, “in 
such a conflict, would be to bring 
France into the battle-field and 
excite an European war. We trust 
Count Cavour will not give way 
to such dangerous illusions, The 
Great Powers are bent upon the 
maintenance of peace, and Great 
Britain has interests in the Adriatic, 
over which she keeps a most careful 
watch.” No doubt Lord John Rus- 
sell’s intention in penning that last 
sentence was good, but we have yet 
to learn that the end sanctions the 
means. We regard that last sen- 
tence as a useless piece of bullying. 
Who told Lord John Russell that 
the Great Powers, bent upon the 
maintenance of peace, mean, as he 
would lead Count Cavour to infer, 
to prevent war? Who gave him 
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authority to suggest that Great Bri- 
tain, ever watchful of her interests 
in the Adriatic, is likely to inter- 
fere in the Italian struggle in order 
to protect them effecwually? We 
commend him for attempting to 
dissuade Count Cavour from his 
Venetian enterprise; but we deny 
most emphatically that he had any 
right to threaten the interference of 
the Great Powers in general, and 
of Great Britain in particular. We 
are pledged to the principle of non- 
jnterference, and it is the part of a 
mere bully to threaten what he has 
no certainty of being able to per- 
form. Lord John Russell soon dis- 
covered that he had committed a 
great mistake. The Italians were 
in dismay. The shallow so-called 
liberals of this country, who ask for 
they know not what, spoke weep- 
ingly of the fall of Lord John Rus- 
sell from the heaven of their re- 
gard to the hell of their contempt. 
He was in danger of losing the 
last remnants of his little follow- 
ing by the absurdity of that let- 
ter; and he came to the conclu- 
sion that he had better retrace his 
errant footsteps. On the 27th of 
October he wrote a second letter 
to the British Minister at Turin, in 
which he defended, on abstract prin- 
ciples, the right of the Sardinians 
to invade the Roman and Neapoli- 
tan States, and, @ fortiori, to invade 
and subvert the Venetian Govern- 
ment; for whereas the Roman and 
Neapolitan powers were groaning 
under the yoke of an oppressive 
native rule, the Venetians had a 
farther cause of complaint, since 
the oppressive rule under which 
they lived was not native, but 
foreign. His defence is so extra- 
ordinary, that unless we quote some 
of it our reacers will not be wil- 
ling to trust their recollections so 
far as to believe that the noble Se- 
cretary could be guilty of it. “That 
eminent jurist Vattel,” he observed, 
“when discussing the lawfulness of 
the assistance given by the United 
Provinces to the Prince of Orange 
when he invaded England and over- 
turned the throne of James IL., 
says: ‘The authority of the Prince 
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of Orange had doubtless an infiu- 
ence on the deliberations of the 
States-General, but it did not lead 
them to the commission of an act 
of injustice; jor when a people for 
good reasons take up arms against 
an oppressor, it is but an act of jus- 
tice and generosity to assist brave 
men in the defence of their liberties.” 
Here we must interpose to remark— 
what a quarterly contemporary who 
has taken the trouble to refer to 
Vattel has pointed out—that Lord 
John Russell, in making that 
quotation, conveniently forgot to 
finish it; fur his authority goes 
on to say; “ When, therefore, a 
civil war is kindled in a state, 
foreign powers may assist that 
party which appears to them to 
have justice on its side”—a_per- 
fectly legitimate deduction from 
the principle previously laid down, 
though a deduction which it was 
not in Lord John Ruassell’s interest 
to quote. Overlooking, however, 
this reductio ad absurdum of his fa- 
vourite principle, the Foreign Secre- 
tary took up his parable as follows: 
“ Therefore, according to Vattel, the 
question resolves itself into this: 
Did the people of Naples and of 
the Roman States take up arms 
against their governments for good 
reasons? Upon this grave matter her 
Majesty’s Government hold that the 
people in question are themselves the 
best judges of their own affaires, 
Her sajesty’s Government do not 
feel justified in declaring that the 
people of Southern Italy had not 
good reasons for throwing off their 
allegiance to their former govern- 
ments: her Majesty’s Government 
cannot, therefore, pretend to blame 
the King of Sardinia for assisting 
them.” In this ‘remarkable des- 
patch some have pretended to dis- 
cover the fine Roman hand of the 
Prime Minister himself. That it 
was issued with his sanction, we do 
not doubt; Lut we cannot believe 
that it was in his nature to originate 
anything so stupid. In thought 
and in style the despatch is the 
Foreign Secretary’s. There is no 
mistaking Lord John’s paternity. 
First of all, observe the beautiful 
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antithesis between this and the 
previous despatch of 31st August. 
Nothing can be more complete. Our 
Plenipotentiary at Vienna vowed 
that the Crimean war was no longer 
necessary, and he returned to Lon- 
don to prosecute it with vigour. 
Even so, our Foreign Secretary de- 
clared, on the 31st of August, that 
the King of Sardinia had no excuse 
for assisting the Venetians if they 
should rise against their govern- 
ment, although that government 
was a foreign one; and before two 
months had elapsed he had c!:anged 
his mind, quoted Vattel to the 
effect that it is but an act of justice 
and generosity to assist brave men 
in the defence of their liberties, 
and stated that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment cannot blame the King of 
Sardinia for aiding the people of 
the Roman and Neapolitan States 
in the subversion of their indigen- 
ous rulers. The Foreign Secretary 
had lost his head. He fell into 
these contradictions because of his 
irritable activity—because he would 
be talking, would be doing some- 
thing. It was evident that his 
despatch of 31st August had done 
no good. It had not prevented 
the Sardinian army from the inva- 
sion of the Roman and Neapolitan 
States; it had only made Lord 
Juhn’s dear friends, the Radicals, 
out of temper with him. -He must 
be the great man once again: he 
must do a deed that will excite 
wonder, and make him the hero 
of the hour; and he did not scrupie 
to stultify the foolish despatch of 
the 31st August by the still more 
foolish despatch of the 27th October. 

That it was a contradiction, how- 
ever, is its least fault. Its stupi- 
dity is suicidal. The principles 
which it enunciated are destructive 
of the British Empire, and would 
lead to universal anarchy. We are 
told, in the first place, that when a 
people, for good reasons, tuke up 
arms against an oppressor, it is but 
an act of justice and geterosity to 
assist brave men in the defence of 
their liberties; we are told, in the 
second place, that the people them- 


selves are the best judges whether 
the reasons for their insurrection 
are good or not. Who does not see 
that the-e principles lead at once to 
the conclusion that an Irish rebel- 
lion, an Ionian disturbance, or an 
Indian mutiny, is a sufficient casug 
belli for any of our neighbours who 
wish to pick a quarrel with us, 
besides affording a justification fpr 
the treasonuble conspiracy of the 
rebels? Our Irish friends saw it 
pretty clearly. The O’Donoghue 
and his tribe began to bluster about 
the sword of Macmahon, and based 
upon Lord John Ruassell’s Italian 
Letter some very justifiable resolu- 
tions, which would end in the sever- 
ance of Ireland from the British 
Empire. We cannot blame these 
Irishmen, with all their folly. They 
merely proposed to practise what 
the Foreign Secretary preached, 
Their error consisted in that they 
were disposed to venerate the or- 
acles of the Foreign Office, and to 
take the drivelling of Lord John 
Russell for holy gospel. If the 
people of this country will place 
upon the heights of power a man 
capable of such drivel, they must 
take all the consequences. The Irish 
are not the only people who have 
taken the Foreign Secretary at his 
word. The Ionian Islanders have 
been in the like case. Signor Dan- 
dolo has written to Lord John Ras- 
sell—has pvuinted out the degrada- 
tion of his countrymen under a fo- 
reign yoke—has begged that he and 
they may be relieved of it in a 
peaceable manner, without the ne- 
cessity of appealing to arins, or in- 
voking external assistance—and has 
pointedly clinched his argument by 
a reference to the principles laid 
down in the celebrated despatch, of 
October 27th. Signor Dandolo is 
quite logical, though it is difficult 
to apply the rules of logic to & 
statesman capable of contradicting 
himself so strangely as Lord John 
Russell, who, if he prates sedi- 
tion to-day, would to-morrow trim 
his sails for the opposite tack, could 
he thereby only catch the breath 
of popular applause. It is evident 
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that the noble Lord does not know 
what to do. He was helpless be- 
fore the Emperor of the French in 
the early part of the year, and only 
blustered. He was helpless before 
the Italian movement towards the 
end of the year, and fell to talking 
nonsense when bullying was useless. 
Is this how the people of our coun- 
try can wish to be represented in 
the eyes of Europe? Is this the 

and object and 
mighty coalition which was to save 
the country from Tory governance 
—to place in the Foreign Office the 
last faded rose of the Whigs—to 
make us a spectacle to Europe, and 
a shame to ourselves—to have our 
ears insulted with sedition—to have 
our policy ridiculed throughout the 
world—to have all our interests en- 
dangered, and all our friends alien- 
ated ? 

In the present year we must look 
forward to troubles even greater 
than any which Lord John Russell 
has yet had to deal with—greater 
troubles in Europe, and, added to 
these, an unexpected trouble in 
America. There is a question of 
immense moment rising across the 
Atlantic, which we have no confi- 
dence in his being able to handle 
at any time, least of all when his 
energies are more than occupied by 
the events taking place in Europe. 
It was only the other day that he 
was snubbed by the American Min- 
ister in London, who told bim that 
his letters were superfluous, and 
that he had better mind his own 
business. He had been worrying 
the American Government on the 
subject of the slave-trade, and that 
is precisely the great difficulty which 
he will have to contend with, if the 
Southern States of the American 
Union can form themselves into a 
separate community. Is it probable 
—is it possible—that the man who 
has been worrying a Government 
in principle opposed to the slave- 
trade, and who has managed to ex- 
cite their contempt, will deal judi- 
ciously with the new Government 
Which may rise up in the south, 
having the development of slavery 
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for its avowed object, and the en- 
couragement of the slave-trade as a 
suppressed motive? Bat overlook- 
ing this, the complication of af- 
fairs in Europe is to the Jast degree 
alarming. We are threatened with 
a general war. We know that the 
Emperor of the French is straining 
every nerve to increase his army 
and to multiply his ships. Garibaldi 
is bent on creating insurrection in 
Venice in March, and calculates on 
a simultaneous rising among the 
Magyars. Vessels loaded with arms 
have been seized on their way to 
Hungary. Nothing less is threaten- 
ed than the disruption of the Aus- 
trian Empire, while in this fearful 
conflict it is impossible to say what 
part France will play. Certainly 
she is preparing more vigorously 
than any power for the fight, and 
the probabilities are that she will 
engage in it. Certainly, again, if 
she sides with Italy in the struggle, 
as most probably she will, it will 
not be for the sake of Italy, which 
Napoleon has again and again stated 
that he wishes to see united, not 
under a single sceptre, but under a 
diversity of sceptres united in a great 
federation ; it will be for the sake 
of some ulterior gain to herself—a 
good slice of territory in the Medi- 
terranean or on the Rhine, Obvious- 
ly, in these circumstances, we reqnire 
a diplomacy conducted with a spirit 
and an intelligence which Lord 
John Russell has shown that he is 
utterly incapable of giving to it. 
There is hanging over our heads the 
dread possibility of war—the great- 
est war which Europe has had since 
those terrible campaigns which re- 
ceived their consummation in Water- 
loo. Is Lord John Russell — he 
who had exhausted his instructions 
at Vienna, and blandly wore the 
fool’s-cap which the enemy placed 
upon his brow—he who by a feeble 
interchange of courtesies and trea- 
ties, at a most inauspicious moment, 
had the mortification of announcing 
to the House of Commons that he 
had been insulted and duped by 
the French Emperor—he who wrote 
those contradictory despatches, first 
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telling Count Cavour to beware, 
and then to go ahead, arming his 
advice with seditious nonsense from 
Vattel, which all the enemies of 
Englind may at any moment turn 
against her,—is he the man to deal 
with such a tremendous difficulty ? 
is he the man to avert war and to 
pour oil upon the troubled waters ? 
Is he not rather the man to induce 
the combatants to take their courses, 
irrespective of the opinions of a 
minister so weak? He is not only 
weak, he is inconsistent-—therefore 
the most dangerous of a!l men, and 
we sliould wellnigh despair of the 
country if we thought that his con- 
tinuance in the Foreign Office were 
a necessity of the Government. 

If Lord Palmerston is wise, he 
will take a hint in time. Not only 
the Tories, but the country at 
large, are unwilling to tolerate the 
ineptitude and inconsistency of 
Lord John Rassell’s foreign po- 
licy, worthily seconded as it is by 
the financial vagaries of Mr. Glad- 
store. At a time when it is plain 
to the commonest apprehension 
that the French Emperor intends 
a vigorous interference in Italian 
affairs for the furthérance of his 
own views, the Government and 
the Government organs are Jabour- 
ing under the same delusion as 
they suffered for in the commence- 
ment of last year. They believe 
that the views of France and Eng- 
land with regard to Italy and 
Europe generally are identical. In 
his famous letter to Persigny, Napo- 
leon stated that he desired nothing 
better than an accord with the Eng- 
lish Government as to a common 
course of action in Southern Italy. 
Where was the common course of 
action? Did not the French Empe- 
ror, in spite of the remonstrances of 
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the English Government, resist the 
Sardinian troops, and defend the 
King of Naples at Gaeta, until he 
had rendered reaction throughout 
the kingdom  sofficiently powerful 
to get on by itself? In spite of this, 
our Government cherish the super- 
stition,—that our most “precious” 
Whig is to walk over Europe arm- 
in-arm with Napoleon, and, it may 
be, to train him in the path wherein 
he is to go,—and some private mem- 
bers of the House of Commons pro- 
pose that Lord Palmerston should 
in conformity with this idea, re- 
trench our expenditure, and let the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
his way in the abolition of our taxes, 
Certain we are, that neither the 
House of Commons nor the count 
will stand another year of such folly 
as we witnessed in the last session. 
The Tory party—which has, in the 
recess, been gradually increasing 
in strength —is willing, indeed 
anxious, to support Lord Palmer- 
ston in maintaining the honour of 
the country in a crisis of no or- 
dinary complexity; but it will not 
sapport such men as the Foreign 
Secretary and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Lord Palmerston 
is a staunch ally, and it is not in 
his nature to throw over a col 
league, even when he is grossly in 
fault. That is a question for his 
serious consideration. If friend- 
ship has its claims, patriotism has 
still greater claims; and it is for 
Lord Palmerston to consider whe- 
ther he is willing to receive the 
support of the entire country, in- 
cluding the Conservative party, at 
the price of breaking with Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Gladstone, or 
whether he is willing to share in 
their obloquy, and fall enfolded in 
their arms. 








